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HISTORY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYSIOLOGY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
AS SEEN THROUGH THE EYES OF 
JoM.D. OLMSTED 

The year 1953 marks the semi-centlary of Physiology as a 
working department of the University of California, and this 
is therefore an appropriate time to record a brief history 
of its fortunes, 

Toland Medical School, located on Stockton street in 
San Francisco, became affiliated with the University in 
1872, but remained virtually independent until 1898 when 
it moved into the Medical Building which, from funds voted by 
the State Legislature, had just been erected on Parnassus 
Heights, a site donated by Alfred Sutro three years before. 
A contemporary record says of this building, "The first floor 
is entered by means of a stately portico which ushers one into 
a spacious entrance hall, immediately beyond which is a 
corridor giving access to the rooms along the front of the 
building and the main auditorium. On this floor are the rooms 
of the President and the Dean, three large recitation rooms 
and the Biological and Physiological laboratories", It was 
Dean D'Ancona himself who gave the instructio7y: in physiology, 
but he was dissatisfied that there were no individual departments 
of anatomy, phySiology or pathology, and he wrote to the 


President of the University in 1699, "It is absolutely essential 
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to abandon the custom of giving thege scientific chairs to men 
actively engaged in the practice of medicine, These depart- 
ments must be rated as pure sciences, and in them as in the 
departments of physics, chemistry and biology, the corner-— 
stone is research", 

It was, however, not until 1902 that definite steps 
were taken to carry out Dean D'Ancona's recommendation, 
The candidate who seemed best to meet the requirements of 
a person to head such a department was Dr. Jacques Loeb. 
Loeb had been educated in Germany and had taken his M.D. 
in Strasbourg. He had come to the U.S.A. in 1891 as 
associate at Bryn Mawr. Here he remained for only a year 
before going to the recently established University of 
Chicago. About 1900 he took on the task of making over the 
physiological laboratories of the University of Chicago both 
for research purposes and for the accommodation of the newly 
affiliated classes of Rush Medical College. He was more 
deeply interested in research than in routine teaching, and 
wished to foster in the United States the enthusiasm for 
research which was so strong in Germany during the latter 
half of the 19th century when he was a student, and which 
had recently been introduced into this country at John Hopkins 
University. 

In 1901 he was invited to come to California, but he 
hesitated to leave Chicago that year. It was actually not 


until December of 1902 that he arrived in Berkeley. Some 
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six months earlier Dr. M. Herzstein had promised to donate 
$8,000.00 to equip a laboratory for physiological research 
and in June 1902 the Regents took action and formally "re- 
solved to establish a University Department of Physiology". 
Loeb was undecided whether he should set up a laboratory 
which was promised him in Berkeley or in San Francisco, and 
in order that the teaching of Physiology to medical students 
should begin properly under the new regime, he had Dr, Martin 
Fischer, his assistant in Chicago, appointed to take over 
instruction in San Francisco while he himself was Winding 
up affairs in Chicago preparatory to his own move to 
California, 

Dr. Fischer states that he first met Loeb at Woods 
Hole in the summer of 1900 while holding a scholarship there 
in Biology. He was at the time an assistant in pathology 
at Rush Medical College, and Loeb asked him to leave pathology 
and join his staff in physiology. He did so in 1901 after 
he obtained his M.D., and for a year before coming to 
California he had taught under Loeb at Chicago and there- 
fore knew Loeb's ideals for a department of physiology 
which combined teaching and research. Dr, Fischer writes 
that during his entire first year here he worked alone 
teaching the medical students in San Francisco, "This was 
not too bad, however," he adds, "for the new classes in the 
medical school were not of large number, and very enthusiastic," 


There was a welcoming dinner for Loeb on January 23, 1903 
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at the University Club in San Francisco. The keynote of the 
evening is stated to have been "Research the University's 
highest duty", and this same idea was expressed in the 
University Chronicle for January 1903: "The establishment 
of a new chair, distinctly for research, is marked by the 
coming to California of Dr. Jacques Loeb, until December 
Professor of Physiology in the University of Chicago. 
Professor Loeb will head the Department of Physiology, his 
personality will shape all its activities, but instruction 
will be given by his aides - for the medical students in San 
Francisco by Dr, Martin H. Fischer of the University of 
Chicago, by Dr. John Bruce MacCallum of John Hopkins and 
Dr. G. Bullot who has come from Belgium to join Dr. Loeb's 
staff; for undergraduate students in Berkeley, Dr. Frank 
Bancroft. Dr, Loeb's own time will be devoted to in- 
vestigation and the organization and direction of research, 
iis seminar, besides the members of his department already 
mentioned, will include Mr. Charles G, Rogers, who has | 
come from the University of Chicago as Research Assistant | 
in Physiology and a mumber of graduate students, 

Loeb decided upon the Berkeley campus as the site of his 
endeavors and the University Chronicle continues; "a fit 
habitation for Physiology is to be provided through the 


generous gift of Mr, Rudolph Spreckels of $35,000.00. Another 
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friend of the University has offered his cooperation by pro- 
viding the salary of the chair for three years, It will be 
a new shingle building on the Hillegass Tract west of the 
museum storehouse, near Hearst Gymnasium", It is said that 
Loeb had a fear of the possibilities of earthquakes in 
California and therefore the wooden Spreckels Building, 
which is still standing on the Berkeley campus, but was 
turned over to the Art Department in 1930, when Physiology 
took up its quarters in the newly built Life Sciences 
Building, was constructed of extra heavy beams so arranged 
that it was thought impossible that even the most severe 
shake could cause it to collapse, Special tanks for 

marine animals were installed; there were rooms for individual 
research, class laboratories, a lecture room and library 
space. Mrs, William H. Crocker had donated $2,500.00 for 
the library, and two years later gave another $1,000.00. 

The building was dedicated August 20, 1903 with Wilhelm 
Ostwald, the world famous chemist from Leipzig giving the main 
address in German. Loeb himself responded with an address 
entitled "The Limitations of Biological Research" which is 
reported in the University Chronicle, He began his speech 
with this sentence, "The opening of a new laboratory which 
is pre-eminently intended for scientific research is an event 


in which everybody may rejoice and which no-one need regret; 
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b 
for it is the function of all scientific research to increase 
the possibility and value of life", He thanked Ostwald for 
being present and commented that "Our American Universities 
are just taking the first steps toward giving research the 
place it has for several generations occupied in European, 
and especially in German, Universities", He emphasized his 
point of view that even in living things the physico-chemical 
arrangements were all important and that "one of the most 
fundamental problems was to find a definite answer to the 
question whether or not it is possible to make living matter 
out of dead matter", Another problem which was of great 
biological interest, he said, was whether it was possible to 
bring about more rapid variations in the structure of plants 
or animals than have occurred in nature, These passages 
show that his line of research was to be based on the physico~ 
chemical approach to the understanding of living processes, 
and that he was on the side of the "mechanists" as opposed 
to the "vitalists", It may be remembered that in 1912 he 
published a book of essays under the title "The Mechanistic 
Conception of Life", 

The inauguration of Loeb's néw research Laboratory 
attracted as visitors several other European scientists, the 
most famous of them being Arrbenius and De Vries. Ostwald's 
Son, Wolfgang, came over with his father and remained in 


Berkeley for some time. 
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The medical school register for 1902-03 merely announced 
the following courses: (1) Lectures and Recitations in 
Physiology, (2) Lectures in Chemical Physiology and (3) A 
Laboratory Course, and there was no mention at all of who 
was to be in charge of these courses. The contrast with 
the announcement of 1903-0) is striking. Now the staff was 
stated to include Loeb as Professor, Frank T. Greene as 
Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Martin H, 
Fischer as Assistant Professor of Physiology, with T.B. 
Mac Callum and George Bullot as Assistants in Physiology. Five 
courses are listed, and in accordance with the arrangement 
previously announced, Loeb was not down to give any set 
course, Most of the courses offered were for nine weeks 
only. Fischer gave (1) Lectures in Introductory Physiology 
while MacCallum tended to the (2) Recitations to be held 
one hour per week. Fischer, MacCallum and Bullot all 
participated in instruction in the (3) Laboratory. Fischer 
also gave (1) lectures in General Physiology, MacCallum again 
attending to the (5) Recitations, and again all three 
participated in the (6) Laboratory. The heavy course was 
that in (7) Mammalian Physiology (1 lecture per day for 9 
weeks) which engaged the attention of all three, Fischer 
gave a special course, (8) The Physiological effect of Tons, 
which eventually got him into difficulties, and Frank T, 
Green, Associate Professor of Physiological Chemistry gave 


a course labeled (9) Chemical Physiology. 
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In Berkeley the list of staff members was slightly 
different from that at the medical school. It included 
Loeb, Fischer, Frank Bancroft, MacCallum, Bullot and Charles 
Ge Rogers. 

Frank Bancroft had for several years given courses in 
the Physiology of the lower animals and in general physiology 
under the aegis of the Zoology Department. Now he was oitiked 
on Loeb's staff and continued to give the following courses 
(1) Introductory Physiology, (2) Special Physiology, (3) General 
Physiology. Loeb himself was down for (1) Advanced Physiology, 
(2) Research, and (3) Seminar, 

A word now about the members of the staff Loeb had 
gathered about him. 

John Bruce MacCallum was a brilliant young man but a 
tragic figure since he was ill during his stay in California 
and died just before he reached the age of 30, His life story 
has been told by Archibald Malloch, who made a narrative out 
of the letters the young man had written and published a 33 
paged book in 1938 under the title "Short Years, the Life and 
Letters of John Bruce MacCallum, M.D. 1876-1906", 

After graduating at the University of Toronto, MacCallum 
had made a brilliant record at John Hopkins Medical School and 
graduated in 1900. Although his health was none too good — he 
had T.Be, the bane of the medical student -— he remained in 


Baltimore for a year as assistant in anatomy teching histology. 
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He then went abroad to work in Leipzig but became so ill that 
he had to return to America "very weak and thin", The famous 
Dr. William Osler who was then at John Hopkins advised him to 
spend the winter in Jamaica. He did so and on his return to 
the U.S.A. in the summer of 1902 learned that Loeb was to 
leave Chicago to go to the University of California, It is 
thought that it was Dr. Mall, the pathologist under whom he 
had worked at Johns Hopkins, who suggested that he should 
apply for a position with Loeb, His health was still bad, 
and his family urged him to spend a year in the open air on 

a ranch in the great open spaces of the U.S. west. He went 
first to the Old Sisson Tavern in what is now Mt, Shasta 
City in northern California and there he met another doctor 
also recuperating from a bad case of T.B.. This was Theodore 
C. Burnett. Burnett had received his M.D, from Columbia 
University in 1887, had specialized in optical biology, and 
had had a good practice as an eye doctor, He had a sufficient 
income from active sources and so had given up the practice 
of medicine in order to try to gain back his health. The 

two doctors became very "chummy" and one day Burnett re= 
marked to MacCallum "I am now so disgustingly well that I 

am ashamed to be loafing away my time", MacCallum then asked 
Burnett, who was almost twice his own age, if he would be 


interested in assisting him in his research in case he went 








si 
to California. Another year was to elapse before the decision 
was finally made, for MacCallum was still undecided whether 
the confinement of a laboratory would be good for him, For 
the time being he thought he might set up a medical practice 
in Denver, Colorado, the haven of the tubercular, and stop, 
at least temporarily, his histological research, He had by 
this time published eight original papers and was full of ideas 
for further work, In October President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
nee off at Denver on a trip he was making to Chicago in 
order to have a personal interview with the young man. He 
definitely offered him the position as assistant to Loeb at 
California, but it was decided that he had not better leave 
Denver for a few months, so he did not arrive in Berkeley 
until January 1903. His letters for the next three years, 
which Malloch has published, give a very vivid picture of 
the doings in the Department of Physiology, and they also 
betray the reactions of one trained at the most noted medical 
School in America, and a resident of the eastern part of the 
U.S.A., to transplantation to the western coast. A single 
excerpt will suffice to show his attitude. 
"We have quite a colony of Hopkins people 

practising medicine in San Francisco....1 hope 

they can influence the ideals of the practitioners 

there, for the basis of things, is very Western, 

and very mercenary. lt is a land of X-Ray 

machines, and static electric machines with 

big brass knobs on them. I think that their 


medical ideals vary invers@ly as the size and 
number of static machines and X-Ray apparatuses," 
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Loeb did his best to encourage the young man and to 
foster his interest in research, For example MacCallum wrote 
in October of 1903 "Dr. Loeb said he didn't want me to bother 
with the teaching, but told me to spend all my time here in 
Berkeley...what I should like best is a place in experimental 
medicine, and Dr. Loeb says it will certainly come all right 
if I wait a year or two", At the same time that MacCallum 
wrote this, Loeb's opinion of his young associate was expressed 
in the following glowing terms in a letter he wrote, "MacCallum 
is doing very well and developing into the strongest physiologist 
this country has produced. It is a pleasure to have a disciple 
of his type and he amply repays for all the experiences I have 
had, at Chicago and Woods Hole", 

In November 1903 Burnett arrived in Berkeley, registered 
as a special student in physiology. In some penciled notes 
which he wrote at my request in 1929, he stated that during 
his first year in California he spent his time catching up in 
Physiology and rounding out his education with a course in 
imbryology under Professor Kofoid, so his name therefore does 
not appear on the list of staff members in Physiology until 
the academic year 1904-1905, when he was made assistant 
(without salary), 

The name of Bullot appears in the list of staff members 
for two years only, and I am informed that he committed 


Suicide, 
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Charles G. Rogers came from Chicago with Loeb, He had 
received his M.A. at Syracuse in 1899 and after serving at 
his alma mater as instructor in Physiology for three years 
went to Chicago as Assistant in Physiology. He remained in 
California for a year as assistant in Physiology when he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree, the first one in Physiology given 
by the University of California, The title of his thesis 
was "The Effects of Various Salts Upon the Survival of 
the Invertebrate Heart", and shows the influence of 
MacCallum as well as that of Loeb, After obtaining his 
PheDe he went to Kansas for a short time and eventually 
headed a Department of Physiology first at his alma mater, 
Syracuse, then at Oberlin. 

This gives a brief account of the members of the staff 
Loeb had gathered about him when he took over the reins in 
1903. The first fruits of the new research chair appeared 
in a paper by Loeb himself in that year entitled, "On A 
Method by which the Eggs of a Sea Urchin can be Fertilized 
with the Sperm of a Starfish", a topic to which he had 
referred in his speech at the opening of the Spreckels 
Laboratory; it was published by the University of California 
Press and inaugurated the series of publications in 
Physiology which is still (1953) going One. 

All was not too serene, however} Loeb wanted a marine 


laboratory, a real Woods Holes in California, and the polluted 
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Compound Proteins". Schmidt retained his interest in proteins 
until the last. Indeed, he presented me with a copy of the 
1945 edition of his "Chemistry of the Amino~acids and Proteins" 
only two months before he died (February 23, 1916) with the in- 
scription "Best wishes to J.M.D. Olmsted, a good friend and a 
worthy colleague", 

The year 1916 saw Biochemistry separated from Physiology, 
and Robertson was made chairman of the new department. This 
position was soon to be taken by C.LeA. Schmidt and was held by 
him until his death, In 1918, Lillian Mary Moore, who was already 
on the staff of Physiology as Instructor -- she shared her time 
between teaching physiology in Berkeley and biology in Dominican 
College in San Rafael — finished her work for the PhD. with a 
thesis, "Experimental Studies on the Regulation of Body Temperature", 
and remained on the staff until her death in 1929, 

When Maxwell retired in 1927 I was asked to head the Depart— 
ment of Physiology at the University of California. I had been 
educated at Middlebury College, Vermont, had been an early Rhodes! 
Scholar atx Oxford University, and took my PhD. in Zoology at 
Harvard. My interests were physiological and I had worked out 
under Dr. C.H. Parker a thesis on the sense of smell and taste 
in fishes, Then for seven years I was a member of Dr. JedeRe 
Macleod's Department of Physiology at the University of Toronto, 
being there in the days which I have characterized as "The Time 
of the Insulin Rush", In the spring of 1927 I had been interviewed 


in Toronto by Vice President William Morris Hart, who, because I 
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mentioned a recent acquisition of two Japanese prints, seems to have 
given me the false reputation in the University of California 
circles when he returned as an authority on this subject. I still 
meet people who ask me about my collection of Japanese prints and 
I have to reply that I have the same two specimens that I had in 
1927. 

Since I had served for seven full years in Toronto without 
interruption I was due a sabbatical leave, so my bargain with 
U. C. was that I should be in residence here for the first semester 
only of the academic year 1927-1928 in order to see exactly what 
the conditions were, then he allowed to Spend the spring in 
liege, Belgium, where I was to hold.a C.B.R, Fellowship and learn 
the new technic of finding chronaxies in Professor Henri Fredericq's 
laboratory. I visited several physiological laboratories while in 
Europe and came back in the fall with a good idea of foreign 
methods of teaching physiology. I had also made arrangements 
for certain additions to the staff, Miss Wulzen left in the sumer 
of 1928 to join A.R. Moore's staff in Oregon State, and so of 
the old staff Dr. Burnett and Miss Moore remained. The new 
additions were first, S.F, Cook, who had just taken his PhD, 
at Harvard under W.J.V. Osterhout. Osterhout had been an early 
U. C. PhD. and was on the staff here in Botany for 13 years 
before going to Harvard, thus furnishing another link between 
Harvard and U. C. While I was Austin Teaching Fellow at Harvard 


in 1916 I had had Dr. Cook as a student in one of my laboratory 


2 3 > . . 
classes. Dr. Cook took over Miss Moore's lower division course 
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after her death and still gives it. This course in elementary 
physiology has proved to be our largest class; the number of 
students registered for the lectures was over 600 and for the 
laboratory, over 300, two or three years ago. The numbers are 
slightly less now. He also initiated courses in general physiology, 
which he has recently turned over to Dr, Pace, and in comparative 
physiology which he still gives. He has always been interested 
in the effect of environment on organisms, a study which has led 
him to publish papers in anthropology on the availability of food 
to early California indians, to be instrumental in establishing 
the altitude laboratory on White Mountain, and to be asked by 

the Navy to study the question of burn shock. The second addition 
to the staff was W. Simpson who had just taken his PhD. under 

Dr. Macleod at Toronto, and whom I had known there. Simpson 
remained with us as instructor for only a year, when he decided 
to finish his work for the M.D. He is now practiSing in British 
Columbia, The third addition was Milton I. Rose who had just 
taken his PhD. in Physiology at Yale, Rose remained two years, 
when he left to complete his M.D. at Yale. He is now practising 
in Palo Alto. With these three promising young men I hoped to 
make a good start. I had been rather apalled by the old equip- 
ment, which besides being rather decrepit, was none too plentiful, 
and my first request was for funds for new equipment both for 
Student use and for research. The Harvard Apparatus Company 
evidently constructed strongly built kymographs, inductoriums 

and other gear in those days since many of these instruments are 


still in use at the present moment in spite of showing their age, 








It was my policy to give the usual courses demanded of any 
Department of Physiology, together with the so-called service 
courses demanded by other departments, e.g. the Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy of the Hye for Optometry students, but also urged the members 
of my staff to give advanced courses in their particular specialties, 
I myself was interested in the nervous system and gave a course 
on The Reflex Arc, in which I introduced experiments and technics 
which I had learned in the late Sir Charles Sherrington's Laboratory 
at Oxford, but stopped giving this course during the war years, 
I also was especially interested in the history of physiology and 
began a course in that subject. My lectures were for several 
years incorporated in the course on the History of Biology given 
under the aegis of the Department of Zoology, but for the past 
decade I have given by myself a course on the history of Physiology, 
with as the climax personal, and rather unpublishable, recollections 
regarding the discovery of insulin, 

Dr. Burnett was retired in 1929, but because he loved teaching 
and participation in the university life, I gave him charge of 
a laboratory section in Physiology 1 (without compensation) and 
for five years he retained his active connection with the university. 
He died in 1946 (see my notice in Science for March 29, 19h6). 
To take Dr. Burnett's place on the staff I obtained as Instructor 
a@ young Englishman, Eric Ogden, who had just finished his medical 
degree at University College, London, and who had done special 
work on the circulatory system in the laboratory of the famous 


English physiologist, E.H. Starling. Shortly after coming to 
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California, Ogden passed his California State Board Medical 
Examinations with flying colors, but there was some difficulty 


as to his title, since in England his degree was Bachelor of 
Medicine, not Doctor as is customary in the United States, 
Incidentally his license to practice called him M.D., hence although 
this degree had not been conferred upon him by any medical school, 
he felt justified in calling himself doctor, and in signing 
documents which demanded the M.D. with these letters. Dr. Ogden 
was very active in research on the circulatory system, but it was 
most difficult to get him to publish his results, and the number 
of papers which appeared under his name rather discouraged 
committees when I proposed his advancement. He was an excellent 
teacher, particularly for medical students, for he never lost 
interest in the clinical aspects of his subject. He left us 

in 1943 to go with Chauncey Leake to Texas, but the climate, and 
surroundings were too much for him there and he is now at Ohio 
State, 

Two more additions to the staff were made in 1930, Isle 
Chaikoff and Harold Blum. Dr. Chaikoff had attended my classes 
in Toronto and had just taken his PhD. with Dr. Macleod as well 
as his M.D. He was always intensely interested in research -- 
indeed, Dr. Macleod always referred to him as "a clever person" -- 
and he has gradually built up a large graduate student following, 
which for the past several years has meant that he constantly 
has under his Supervision some 30 research workers, Not only do 
our students obtain their PhD, degrees under his guidance, but 


foreign physiological laboratories constantly send members of thier 
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staffs over here to work under him, 

He has stuck closely to his work here the year around -- 
and only once took a sabbatical leave, when Dr. Evelyn Anderson 
took his place. But even during this sabbatical year, while 
holding a Guggenheim Fellowship, he spent his time in Berkeley 
working up the experimental material he and his students had 
obtained. 

As a measure of the work of the physiology staff with 
graduate students the following data may be used. From 1905—1927 
including the 11 years that Physiological Chemistry was under 
Physiology, there was a total of 17 PhD. degrees given. Since 
1927, there have been 5, not to mention many persons who have 
done their research under our supervision but have taken their 
degrees in Comparative Physiology, Comparative Biochemistry, 
Biophysics, etc. Dr. Chaikoff has become a recognized authority 
on the thyroid, and the liver, on lipid metabolism and on the use 
of tracer elements in physiological experimentation. Because 
of this leaning toward the chemical side of physiology many of 
his students take their degrees in Comparative Biochemistry. 

Harold Blum took his PhD. in Physiology here in 1927, 
then after being for a year with A.R. Moore in Oregon, and after 
serving two years as Instructor in Physiology at Harvard, came 
on our staff in 1930, and remained 8 years. Dr. Blum was interested 
in general physiology, particularly the affect of light on organ= 
isms, and together with Dr. Cook was responsible for the field of 
general physiology during the 1930's, During my absence on a 
semi-sabbatical leave beginning in June of 1938, I had intended 


that Dr. Cook should act as my substitute in Berkeley, but 








Provost Deutch asked Dr. Blum to take over. Blum would do so 
only on the condition that the shift should be a permanent one, 
and that he would remain chairman after my return. I knew 
nothing of this since I was at the time aboard a boat going through 
the Panama Canal, Blum's decision led to some rather acrimonious 
correspondence between him and the administration, which was 
Shown me by Provost Deutch on my return to Berkeley early in 
1939. Blum resigned in a huff after trying to enlist the efforts 
on his behalf of those of his friends in other departments of 
the University whom he thought influential with the powers 
that be. I must state that I harbored no resentment against the 
young man for his ambition to run the Show, and, indeed, a few 
years later I lent him my house for the use of his family for a 
month without charge while I was out of town. Since leaving 
Berkeley he has held a government position as physiologist at 
Bethesda, Maryland, 

At the time Dr. Blum left, Dr. Harold Jones of the Institute 
of Child Welfare, recommended very highly a young man who had 
his PhD, in Psychology from Chicago and who had been brought to 
U. C. by Dr. Jones, viz. Dr. Nathan Shock. Shock had had excellent 
training in Physiology and was especially wanted to give a course 
on the physiology of infancy. He was therefore appointed at 
first half time with physiology, then later on full time as 
Assistant Professor. One of his interesting research problems 
was the fate of particles of india ink injected into the veins 


of a pregnant mouse, showing that he retained his interest in the 
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physiology of the young. When he left to go to Bethesda in 19))1 
he transferred his interests to old age, and now he is considered 
an authority on gerontology. 

When Dr. Shock left, his place was taken by one of U. Cts 
prize students, Dr. L.L. Bennett, who on my retirement became 
chairman of the department. Dr. Bennett not only so impressed 
the Department of Medicine that for some years after taking his 
MeD., he was appointed half time in medicine on the San Francisco 
campus, and half time with us in Berkeley, but an even greater 
accomplishment, having taken his PhD. with Dr. Herbert Evans 
in Anatomy in 1938, he still remains on Herbert's list as a 
favorite pupil. He has continued his interest in the endocrines 
and has some 10 students working with him, almost more than 
Should devolve on one person burdened with the chairmanship of 
& department and also responsible for a great deal of the actual 
teaching of courses. He, too, has had only one sabbatical leave, 
when he spent the year in Boston working at the Harvard Medical 
School, During this year Dr. Ellen Brown, of the Department of 
Medicine, substituted for him. 

Because of the phenom?nal influx of students in the middle 
1940's, we had to enlist the services of some of our recent gradu- 
ates to help out. Dr. Irving Wagman who took his PhD. with me, 
taught in 191; Dr. Sapirstein, who had taken his degree with 
. Dr. Ogden, served as Instructor in 1943-hh; Dr. Cecil Entenman, 
who had taken his degree under Dr. Chaikoff, remained with us from 
195-48, rising from Instructor to Assistant Professor, and is now 
with the Naval Research Unit at Hunter's Point. Dr. DH. Copp 


had his M.D. from Toronto, and his PhD. in Biochemistry from U. C, 
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Dr. David Greenberg, with whom he did his graduate work, recommended 
him highly to us in 19h) and indeed, he proved a most promising 
young man, for he left us as Assistant Professor in 195 to become 
a full Professor and head the department of Physiology in the 
newly organized medical school of the University of British 
Columbia where he still is. He had to draw the plans and organize 
his department from the start. He has been kind enough to state 
that his experience here at U. C. was invaluable to him, and now 
that his department is a going concern he hopes to continue his 
own researches on tracer substances as applied to biological 
problems « 

In 1948 another of our former graduate students came on the 
staff of Physiology, Dr. Nello Pace. He had taken his degree 
under Dr. Blum and throughout the late war was on leave doing 
research with the Navy. He, with Dr. Cook has set up the labora- 
tery on White Mountain, and in fact, at the present time he is 
still on active duty with the Navy, being merely loaned to the 
University. He is most active in research, and is gathering 
quite a following of students who are interested in environmental 
physiology, and especially in the general physiology of cell 
constituents as separated by means of the ultracentrifuge. He 
was made Associate Professor in 1951. 

Dr. Benjamin Libet, characterized by Dr. Gerard of Chicago 
as his most brilliant pupil, came to the West Coast because of 
his health, and was engaged in prosthetic work for the navy. 


He then took part in the research program of Drs. Sauders and 
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Inman, and when Dr. Entenman left, was appointed half time to take 
charge of the classes in physiology given to dental and pharmacy 
students on the San Francisco campus. He is now full time with 
us and holds the rank of Associate Professor. His interests are 
chiefly in the electrical recording of action currents in nerve 
and muscle, and he has supervised a very delicate set-up for this 
purpose on the San Francisco Campus. 

Our latest acquisition is Dr. Ralph H. Kellogg, who has his 
MoD. from Western Reserve and his PhD, from Harvard. We are sure 
to hear good reports from this promising young man, 

This is a brief and rather personal account of the personnel 
and activities of the Department of Physiology of the University 
of California. I doubt that I have written any statements which 
could be considered libelous, but if any portion of this document 
is ever to be put into print I trust that I will be consulted 
before the article appears. 


J .M.D.O. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF MEDICIN: 1925---1941 
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in 1927 the Regents of the University decided to increase the 
niversity's interest in the School of Medicine. Ags a first step they 
ecided to appoint a Dean who would give all his efforts to administration. 
p to then, from the time of Herbert Moffitt's resignation as Dean, in 
Y17, the administration had been in the hands of Lionel Schmitt as 
Ssistant Dean, a position that failed to carry the authority and pres- 
ige for the sweeping changes that the Regents had in mind, Nevertheless 
re Schmitt did much for the administrative accomplishments in the interin. 
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‘hen “offitt retired, he had already added the University Hospital 
, 29 beds and arranged the three lower floors of the old Medical School 
jliding for use as an Out Patient Department, This department had been 
eviously in the downtown district, where clinieal material was plentiful. 
8 buildings were destroyed in the earthquake and fire of 1906, 


| During Moffitt's regime the Medical School's power to teach | 
femented by close coordination of the administrative details of the 

hool with the University of California Hospital administered under 
Serave, Rappeley, Schmitt and later, Durie. Nor should an account omit 
© splendid, loyal and efficient work of Agnes Terry as assistant to the 
ane 


The chief weakness of the Medical School stemmed from the origén 
the school ag the private property of a group of physicians. Although 
Standards for the time, were high, still the ideals were concerned 
BS with the advancement of medical knowledge on a University level than 
Li h the technical application natural to a trade school. 

At first there was a determined effort to transfer all of the “edical 
ROOL's activities to the Berkeley Campuse This was favored by President 
liam Wallace Campbell and he did his best to accomplish it; but loyal 
B,cuY that he was, when the Regents decided on the policy of developing 

e+rst rate Medical School on the Parnassus site in San Francisco, he 
rea no effort to Support that policy and to attain it. 


) the Regents' choice for the Deanship then fell on wangley Porter. 
ter, a Canadian by birth, had come to California in 1891 as a high 
Gol teacher in chemistry. In 1896 he was given an M. D. degree by 
per “@dical College, later the medical department of Stanford University. 
B he followed by an internship at § tuke's Hospital and a tour a8 
Sport physician Mg ing Spanish-American war. Then came 
ana a half years in Eng): cen months in Germany spent in 
acal study. ‘ San Franciseo Porter developed a Pediatric 
Ric in the San francisco Polyclinic, and in 1909 he took over the child- 
8 clinic at Cooper- later St¢ where he remained until 19 
eng these years he 
0 Board of Health, acquiring 
pcable diseases, in 1924 ill 
‘Ome where he made headquarters for three year 
Cal schools, their organization and administration, 
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Yhen once Moffitt had put the University's Medical School in pos- 
ssiw of hospital facilities, the need for full-time professors in 
éie ne, Surgery, Obstetrics and Pediatrics became apparent. YVilliam 
imer Lucas and Joseph Slemnons were imported to head up the department 
Pp, .datrics and Obstetrics. With the withdrawal of Herbert Moffitt 
the Department of Medicine, William J. Kerr was chosen to administer 
epartment of Medicine. Later Howard C. Naffziger succeeded Wallace 
» sy who as part-time administrator, had headed the Department of Sur- 
ry, and had built up a remarkably good division. The full-time men 
ought a complete understanding of the University purpose, but soon 
und themselves in conflict with the clinical group whose intimacy with 
le Regents had given them an advantage in influencing the policies of 
bo Medical School. Moffitt, who was persona grata with both Faculty 
oups, used his great abilities always to the advantage of the University 
eals as he saw them. But he had great sympathy with those whose ideals 
und it sufficient to produce capable medical technicians. His chief 
ciples, LeRoy Briggs and Edwin Bruck never forgot this influence of 
ffitt in the teaching of medicine, and they brilliantly carried on the 
udition at the San Francisco Hospital as well as on the Parnassus Campus. 
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In 1927 the Medical School was a disintegrated institution. The 
rat year, given over to the teaching of Anatomy, Physiology and Bio- 
esistry, the students spent at Berkeley. Here the subjects were taught 
rgely from the academic point of view. ‘The Professor of Anatomy, one 
e world's great biologists, declared that his course in anatomy 
ferred to nothing that could come before or after it. Nevertheless ; 
5 genius was such that he was a great inspiration to students, interesting ; 
em in the values of research, especially in cytology. He was induced 
take the Directorship of a newly established Institute of ‘xperimental 
logy. Its success has been brilliant, and through it Herbert Evans 

slayed a significant role in the development of modern medicine. To 

him in preparing medical students for an understanding of the impor- 
ce of applied anatomy in the practice of “Medicine and Surgery, Professor 
ns enlisted the services of two Scottish anatomists, first oflan Maclaren 
Mpson and then of John Saunders, whose anatomical teachings have greatly 
ead instruction in medicine and surgery and in the medical and surgical 
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James Olmstead, the scholarly Professor of Physiology, early recog- 
zea the special needs of medical students and he provided various courses 
S64 on human physiology. Likewise the Biochemist, Ce Le Ae Schmitt 
rxked to supply the need for medical men versed in the special chemistry 

metabolism. To him, as much as to any other individual, with the 
ssible exception of Professor Armin Leuschner, the final donination of 
iversity principles in the School of Medicine is due. Schmitt brought 
muncy Leake from the University of Wisconsin, to teach pharmacology. 
i establishment of that department on the San Francisco Campus, gave 
brilliant and enthusiastic investigator and teacher to its staff; one 
Oo Gave great strength to the group that was struggling to overcome the 
Oprietary school view, and to enhance the school's prestige as a center 
scholarship. 


At the time, (in the late twenties). a very obvious weakness of the 
hool was the second year teaching. Its strength lay in the enthusiasm 
id masterly instruction of Karl Meyer, in Public Health, to which subject 
cteriology had been annexed. To Karl Meyer the University and the people 
California owe much in terms not only of prestige but of prosperity as 
ii, Almost single handed by solving the Botulf@us problem, he revived 
ke Olive industry and going on from there, he made the safety and quality 
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fF California's canned foods envied and admired the world over. The 
ethods he suggested came to be everywhere copied. His persistence in 
rging the pasteurization of all marketed milk and his help in eradicating 
berculosis from dairy herds acdead greatly to the services he continuously 
povided through his direction of the George Villiamg Hoover Institute. 
is encovragement ef suc} oung Public Health workers as Charles Fleighner 
na Edward Shaw greatly enteca these effortea. 
in regard to Pathology the story was quite different. The then 
Ppartment chairman, one of its most stimulating teachers had acquired a 
ronic illness. His disability showed in : neglected devartmental 
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Peanigation and in an inad equate museum. 49 & remarka bly able tissue 
athologist, the University was able to utilize his skill, while a y ounger 
a an » Charles C90) miGe's x rotege or Cann 10on at Marve Qe Was install ad as 
Geeministrator of Pathology. Stacy ] -rofessgor of Medicine, 
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Bcceedeca by his associate James Rhinehart. 
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th lerec unfit for use. But 
mese were repaired ané ted into space to be 
Bi lized by the libre 
‘ moug! tor roof and upper 
lent of ierobiol] tea 
area for Pathology and a 
exe, a2 room for the teaching 
mporatory. uW@ake had great in 
bbr arian. Leake 's ingenuity in 
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d funds, meagre but 
ovided space for a Departe- 
e present Cole Hall j, 
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h the advent of Chauncy 
insrih Saher and a small pharmacolcgical 
the nebetcea and was later named 
' tines, both in his 
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armacology Department and in the Library added nuch space: but the 
Ezvanines became & source of great anxiety to the administrators who 
e £004 reason to fear that the old building might collapse under 
: 4 * + 
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Ices Tt aT “ 7 ~\ % * 744 ¢° ae , ” % y * . ~~ e ~ ‘ ~ . ‘ne 5 *. ws 
ESSive i0ade But fortunately it did not, and the increased space 
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me teaching progress possible 
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24°88. year subjects Vere taught in Berkele cy where the Hee ngnificent 
pe oclences Suilding had been constructed The second year, “given 
| dDlology, Public Health, Gross thology, Physical Diagnosis. 

‘r weRkoy Briggs was renewed in San Franc! sco in the Yedical School 
ee the San francisco Hospital and Laguna Honda Home e The en 
er teaching was concentrated at the San Francisco Hospital whe 
Whinical material was plentiful and could he augmented at the laganb 

nda home, rich in unusual and rare examples of chronic disease. Students 
ont the fourth-year at the Universit ty of California Hospital under the 

of the full-time etaff working in the wards and in the Out Patient 
partment. Excellent clinies were held. ‘here were special organi- 
ions dealing with the therapeutic specialties<-- eye, ear, nose and 
AP Ot , heart, endocrines and genito-urinary diseases. There were of 
Seurse 2480 the major departments of Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and 
Gynecology and nce Sage to be served, and what at that time was nost 


ortant a large well equipped clinic for syphilis and dermatology. 
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Very soon it became apparent that the old medical school building 


the help of Frank Hinman through his friendship with Regent Milis; 
rbert Moffitt through his brother, Regent James Moffitt and Howard 
rrow through his friends Regents Karl and Nyland, the Regents were in- 
ced to perfect a project that called for the erection of a new Out 
tient Building, one that would house the operating rooms of the Dental 








appropriation cf one million two hundred thousand dollars. The late 
Alinm Hays, University Architect, drew up the plans of the present ef- 
ctive Out Patient Building, although it represents only about half of 

6 originally planned structure. The University administration needed a 
i of money to match the sum offered by a donor in ordér to make the 
wards Gymnasium possible. It was agreed that this sum covld be taken 
om the Medical School's Out Patient Building fund to complete the Gyme- 





bsion for more funds. Alas, before the Legislature met again; the de- 
stating depression of 1929 came on and there was no immediate hope of 





mo fifties the University has been able to induce the State to show an 
erest in the Medical School that has far more than made up for this 
privation. And even the depression was of value, for costs came down 
A the excellent clinic building was constructed at a minimal expendi- 
@. din addition, its erection during the time of cepression, was of 
fat social value in giving employment to needy workmen. Unhappily 
tle money was left for furnishing and it became necessary to make do 








eeviously discarded. But at least the new was a great improvement over 

crowded and unsanitary clinies of the old building. The space re- 
sed made it possible to house the departments of Clinical Microscopy, 
Wetnical Anatomy, Preventative Medicine, Student Health Service and 
@@epical Medicine in the old Medical School Building. 























a in the Hospital Building the ever pertinacious Hobert Stone had 
a3 


mameuvered go skillfully that the very pleasant Faculty Club on the third 
@epor was changed to the A-ray Department and the Club was moved to a 
Bele room in the basement, where it remained the many years until the 
struction of the new Hospital, which was occupied in 1955. The social 
fhities had to wait. The vigor of the X-ray Department enhanced more, 

- Nore, and additional space had to be 





California Hospital Building, promoted by Moffitt in 1927. 
ear ly 


it was during these.years that the University's Department of Physics 


developing designs for its own mode of producing high voltage X-rays. 
aaks to the generosity of Villiam H. Crocker, money was found to de- 
Pop the beginings of Therapeutic Radiology, which in the years to come, 
§ to grow to impressive proportions, and in conjunction with the Radio- 


Bical and Bonner Laboratories at Serkeley, provide much new knowledge 
these fields. 


ges it became possible to develop a reasonably 


uld not meet the service needs of the many clinics. Thanks very largely 


mhool as well. The Legislature was convinced of the need and made available 


Bium. “here was a promise made to go to the Legislature at the following 


ther appropriation. Fortunately during the nineteen hundred and forties 


bth equipment salvaged from the old clinies, and even to repair furniture 


» and was found, for its extension 
well as for that of the Dental X-ray Division, all within the University 

























































equate teaching program with good out-patient instruction. “ 4 course 
experimental surgery was organized by Henry Searls and carried on 

er by Leon Goldman. It was the aim of this course to te 2ach students 
handle living tissues with respect and with strict asepsis rather 

pn to detail the various intricacies of operative procedures 


In 1929 4 & arter became Director of the Out Patient Vepart- 
nt Service. % @ | Was apparent that patients coming largely from 
h agencies as the Associated Charities were quite inadequate, Many 
most useless a: eaching patients, so Carter, whose previous medical 
perience h: seen in general practice, organized a referral service 
reby practitioners throughout the State could send their diagnostic 
bolems to rr : rtment. These vatients were intensively studied 
fa comp » report was returned to the referring doctor. Entirely 
de ibn. e improvement in the quality of teaching patients, this 
sctice developed the good will of many physicians throughout the 
®t and even in neighboring States. Ths good will of the profession 
< sa,t VOANS when a few years later, it became necessary to 
islators for millions rather than thousands of dollars for 
1 of the buildings, now existing and in construction on the 
n referred patients became leigbn-- some 6000 
retirement in L950. At this time the direction 
the Administrati eontrollerse As a resuit 
referring physi s failed, much to the 
of the Faculty as well as of the practitioners. 
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culties of the Gniveraity of California and of Stanford University 
iversity Schools of Medicine. The new set-up enhanced both teaching 
G service to the sick. TO aman > services were Renee numerous clinical 
boratories where student and .cher could perso study the patient, 
chemistry and patholog; This was a time 1) or oh the major directing 
fTiluence of vacteriology n medicine was giving way to Biochemistry. 
Sehmitt and Chauncey Leake, both chemicaly minded. played 


his wa wen eee when Schmit ame to the Medical 
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hagement of Frances Baker. The Department worked in cooperation with 
e Department of Orthopedic Surgery in particular: but it was of great 
Duc to such other activities as those of the Arthritis Clinic and the 
anic for Spastic Disorders. 











The Sehool of Medicine owes much to the fine women who have lsbored 
mg and faithfully for it. Such women ag Rachael Ash and Lesther Rosgen- 
anz in Medicines Alice Maxwell, Margaret Schultgce and LOilg Brock in 
mecology and Obstetrics; Mary Olney in Pediatrics; Frances Baker in 
yeical Medicine and Frances Torey in Derma tology and to many other women 
rking in various fields -- to all these, medicine owes a debt. 
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Increasing scientific interest in eancer of Various parts of the 
Ay; in its diagnosis, ecology and aoe eaennes es brought about a unified 
broach. ‘lany Departments were enlisted--~ athology, Chemical Pathology, 
gery, “Medicine, Gynegology, Pediatrics, Derma tology and Ophthalmology. 
this way a research group, widely representative of the Faculties, was i 
ganized. It continues to function profitably, under David Wood. } 






















fo these men and to the Surgeon Harold Prunn and his staff, was 
the development of unusually effective courses in these clinical 
pyects. In the late twenties and early thirties Brunn was at his best. | 
mks to him and to his aide Brodie Stevens. the School was able to build . 
B special ec: Cc ; 








L in Thoracic Surgery, widely known for its contributions 
®arly knowled f Bronchal Carcinoma and later for pioneering in 
Giac Surgery. Due to Rrunn's enthusiasm, the generous financial aid 
ithe George Roos family was enlésted to create and maintain the Je ds 
Nellie Mack Foundation for research in Thoracic Surgery. 
















Vepartment of Neurclogy was strengthened by the able direction 
GC, although it had always been a strong Cepartment under 
shel, wno was aided by Milton Lennon, a disciple of that genius in 
Wer ology - and a long-time teacher in the University of California's 

Bol of Wedicine, eo Newmark. The Department was further strengthened 
Brobert irtenberg, whe brought with him from the University of Freiberg, 


2he reputation as a teaching clinician. 
































in 1927 the psycho-biclogic theories of such men - Adolph Meyer | 
| mace little headway in the general field of medical aching, nor | 
the psycho-analytical approaches of Freud: none at ail on the Medical | 
ol's Campus except for Rese pertinaceous junior, Paul Gliebe, who 
Mceled almost in vain. ; Psychiatry was deemed, like Neurology, to be 
ub-departmen at of M oki chars Under the vigorous support of Howard Naf- 
eer; Neuro-surgery waxed greatly in influence. Naffvriger, very 
Lifiably became a acer; not only in this subject, but also as 
fessor of Surgery: succeeding dailace Terry, and in retirement, con- 
Ming to use his great powers as Regent. 
bout this time the shocking negle of the State ntal hospitals 
to dis ‘turd Legislators. What roe ee the tate Ven ping 
eental Hygene wag ane & part of _ Department of Instituti on in 
ch was included the ; Oministration of Prisons and Servestionss ‘The 
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CHAPTER XXX (Continued) 
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Robert Langley Porter 
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Robert Langley Porter is one of thé outstanding contributors to the develop- 
ment of twentieth century medicine in the west. Not only did he introduce the 
specialty of pediatrics into the two leading medical schools of San Francisco, he 
also maintained a continuing interest in the practical aspects of public health and 
education and has made valuable contributions to the growth and stature of the 
County Medical Society as well. 

Under the leadership of Doctor Porter in 1910, our Society made a complete 
recovery from the disrupting effects of the 1906 disaster and was launched into a 
new era of usefulness and accomplishment. The scientific sections were established 
during that year with weekly meetings that brought new life to the scientific 
programs. A closer liaison with the Department of Public Health of the city allowed 
our Society to work in harmony with the Board of Health. Very little was known 
about the epidemiology of poliomyelitis in 1910, so Doctor Porter seized the 
opportunity to assign a special committee to study the disease in our community. 
The resultant survey provides the first local data on polio. 

The executive department as well as the scientific component of the Society 
benefited by Doctor Porter’s able administration, during his presidency and also 
as a member of the Board of Directors over a number of years. He had no use for 
medical politics and at one time resigned from the board in protest when political 
aspirations seemed to overshadow the best interests of the group as a whole. 

Doctor Porter’s contributions to the welfare of the Medical Society continued 
throughout the years that he was in active practice, and at the present time we are 
proud to claim him as an honorary member. 

For the following account of Langley Porter’s illustrious career we are indebted 
to Edward B. Shaw, professor and chairman of the department of pediatrics, 


University of California Medical Center. M. E. M. 


Vl de Shires 
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Robert Langley Porter was probably the first in the San Francisco area to 
devote himself entirely to the practice of pediatrics as a specialty although he gives 
credit for this to others, mentioning Cheney, Lewitt, Sherman, Gibbons and Swan 
as the real pioneers. These other men, however, were those whose primary interest 
was not in the diseases of children although they contributed materially to early 
advances in this field. 

Even though Doctor Porter was the first of the modern generation of pediatri- 
cians in Northern California he has always, especially in his later years, disclaimed 
the title of pediatrician and likes to call himself a general practitioner for children. 
Actually, nothing could be further from the truth, for throughout his years of 
practice he devoted himself to the medical problems of childhood and was a 
eeneral practitioner only in the sense that, like a great many others who are most 
illustrious in various specialties, he brought into a restricted field of medicine a 
wealth of knowledge, training, and experience in many fields. This is something 
that might well be imitated in the training of modern pediatricians. 

Brilliant advances in many isolated fields of medicine have been made by 
those with breadth of knowledge and interest. Porter’s excellent early training 
combined with industry and native intelligence permitted him to contribute to 
many aspects of his chosen field: to practice, teaching, research, administration 
and philosophy. 

Langley Porter was born in Toronto, Canada, January 7, | 870. Both of his 
parents died when he was four years old and his childhood was spent in the house- 
hold of his mother’s sister and her husband, Walter Drake. Drake's brother, 
Joseph Morley Drake, was professor in the Institutes of Medicine at McGill Uni- 
versity. The institutes of that time covered the equivalent of the present premedica! 
curriculum. The home environment brought the young boy into contact with nu- 
merous medical visitors which undoubtedly helped to channel his interest into the 
seneral field of medicine. Among the physicians who frequently came to the Drake 
household was young William Osler whose friendship and counsel was to influence 
Porter’s later years of education. 

Following preliminary schooling he entered Pennsylvania Military College 
where he received his B.S. in chemistry. Following this he came to California 
where he taught in St. Matthew’s School in San Mateo. In 1894, his medical inter- 
ests asserted themselves and he entered Cooper Medical College (later, of course, 
Stanford University School of Medicine) where he received his M.D. in 1896. 

Some time during this period he found time to be Stanford’s first football 
coach, thus founding a dynasty of successful coaches for this institution that has 
continued throughout the years. 

After graduation came internship in St. Luke’s Hospital and then a voyage to 
Manila as transport surgeon on the City of Pasa. He then spent three years in 
England where his friendship with Sir William Osler provided the key to associ- 
ation with the great men of British medicine. There he received his L.R.C.P. and 
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M.R.C.S.—perhaps his pride in the surgical title contributed to his later reluctance 
to call himself a pediatrician. At all events, this special knowledge increased his 
value to pediatrics. He had much to do with the introduction of the Fredet-Ramstedt 
operation for pyloric stenosis as a substitute for the cumbersome and dangerous 
gastroenterostomy which was employed previously. Alanson Weeks always credited 
Doctor Porter for the development of a simplified technic for this operation which 
he employed with such unfailing success. 

In 1901, he married Antoinette Louise Plum of Toronto, and in the next 
several years two daughters were born. A grandson, Thomas Frizell, carries on the 
family medical tradition, practicing as an ophthalmologist in Honolulu. After 
another year abroad in Freiberg, he returned to San Francisco bringing his recently 
acquired family with him. 

At the time of his return to San Francisco, pediatrics was just emerging as a 
specialty. Most of the problems of childhood which today are so completely man- 
aged had been largely ignored and a great many of the severe infections which 
are now almost non-existent were then rampant. Children’s surgery was very limited 
in application. Infant nutrition, especially artificial feeding, was poorly under- 
stood. Sanitation of food, especially milk, was extremely inadequate. Deficiency 
diseases were prevalent and their nature was vaguely appreciated. There was plenty 
to occupy the energies of the young pediatrician and to engage his interest in the 
development of a new branch of medicine in the West. 

Doctor Porter threw himself into many activities at a furious pace. He was 
made chief at County Isolation Hospital, then simply a pest house. Here he 
encountered smallpox, typhoid, diphtheria, meningitis, tuberculosis, and became 
intimately involved with the control of the San Francisco plague epidemics of 
the early years of the century. 

Along with Adelaide Brown, Charles Fleischner and others he promoted the 
production of certified milk which was “certified” to be free of tuberculosis, of 
superior cleanliness, and with a low bacterial count. When Doctors Meyer and 
Fleischner later demonstrated that this milk was heavily contaminated with Brucel- 
lae, Doctor Porter was one of the first to insist on boiling or pasteurization of all 
milk. In the end certification proved to be only a step in the production of generally 
cleaner milk. Doctor Porter was a little out of step with his contemporaries with 
respect to many nutritional problems, perhaps usually a step or two ahead. His reply 
to those who felt that every child should have a quart of milk daily was that the 
only animal who drinks milk past the nursing period is modern man. Before there 
was much knowledge of food allergy many of his patients with obscure symptoms 
were treated with a milk-free diet. Before the rationale of cod liver oil feeding was 
demonstrated, Doctor Porter had been feeding his children sardines—to the horror 
of some of the grandmothers. 

In 1909, he was placed in charge of the children’s clinic at Stanford University. 
He not only expanded this department aggressively but developed such outstanding 
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clinicians as Romilda Meade, Florence Holsclaw, Herbert Yerrington and Charles 
Fleischner. He contributed to the education of almost every pediatrician of the 
community. Clain Gelston and Myrl Morris were products of his later teaching, 
and I believe that I can speak for my contemporaries in tribute to his unselfish 
stimulation and promotion of every young physician whom he felt was worthy of 
his attention. 

His private practice began on his return to San Francisco in 1903 and mounted 
rapidly. There was great demand for expert care in this new field. His practice was 
not limited to office consultation although patients came from as far away as 
Canada and Mexico. He made house calls throughout San Francisco and for miles 
around to an extent which would amaze most modern pediatricians. | remember 
vividly his account of the hours he spent on one occasion, accompanied by Mrs. 
Porter, seeking the house of an ill child in the mud flats of Vallejo. 

His office practice was unique, for the diversity of clinical material which was 
commonly to be found there rivalled that of a university teaching service. Pediatri- 
cians and general practitioners were always welcome to watch him at work and 
there were usually some around to avail themselves of this teaching experience. 

After several years at Stanford he transferred his teaching activities to the 
University of California where he has remained in one capacity or another to the 
present time. During this period he became a member of the Children’s Hospital 
staff, being one of the first to crash the barrier against men physicians in this institu- 
tion dedicated primarily to the care by women physicians of women and children. 

Along with all this he entered into research with Karl Meyer at the Hooper 
Foundation on the subject of the intestinal flora in various disease conditions. In 
1912 he was the first man west of the Rockies to be elected to the American Pedi- 
atric Society. In collaboration with William E. Carter he wrote “The Management 
of the Sick Infant” first published in 1922 and which was, for many years, the 
bible for pediatric care for many practitioners and which went through six editions. 
In 1910, he was elected president of the San Francisco County Medical Society. 
He later said that he didn’t know why he wanted to be president but that he worked 
very hard at it when he had the job—and similar sentiments have perhaps been 
echoed by some of his successors. 

In 1924, the dizzy pace of practice and teaching, and the effects of a serious 
illness, necessitated a prolonged holiday which he and Mrs. Porter spent in Italy. 
This marked the end of private practice which he entrusted to the able care of 
Clain Gelston, his associate of many years. In Italy he was not fallow, for his 
writings at this time (“Some Methodless Musing from Rome’) gave evidence of 
his observations of various problems of childhood and the family in this foreign 





setting under a Fascist regime. 

In 1927, he was recalled to the University of California Medical School to 
become its dean and professor of medicine. In this capacity he must be credited 
with a number of great accomplishments. He did much to develop the outpatient 
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department and to make the consultative facilities of the medical school available 
to the physicians of the State. In this he had the valuable assistance of William E. 
Carter. He was responsible for the application of basic science to clinical teaching 
in a manner which was far in advance of his time. The new dean brought a number 
of men to the school which especially included an anatomist, John B. de C. M. 
Saunders, now dean and provost of the school. He helped to mold the faculty into 
a happy family and had a warm relationship with the students who called him 
‘‘Round-eyed Rob” and held him in great affection. 

Toward the end of his deanship he was accorded a great and entirely appropri- 
ate honor when the newly established psychiatric institute was named the Langley 
Porter Clinic. This was in recognition of his great interest in mental health which 
had steadily increased throughout his mature years of practice. Obviously this 
originated in his recognition of the importance of child behavior and pediatric pre- 
ventive psychiatry. Once when I talked with him of my own interest in infectious 
disease, he said that as one progressed in pediatric practice such things seemed less 
important than child psychology and guidance in mental health. This was never 
exactly true in my own case, but it certainly was for him. 

Through his later years in the school he encouraged in every way the develop- 
ment of psychiatry within the curriculum and especially the integration of this 
field with other compartments of teaching. In all this he was again a pioneer. Most 
of the early pediatricians of great stature were clinicians concerned with diagnosis 
and treatment of illness, nutritional disturbances, and purely physical problems 
of the child. Today, of course, every department of pediatrics has great and some- 
times a primary concern with psychological considerations. [ have never heard 
Doctor Porter use the phrase “human ecology” but the direction of his thinking 
throughout all of his years of practice, research, teaching and administration was 
in the relationship of the patient, and especially the child, to his environment. His 
plans in this regard have led to significant alterations in the motivation of the 
School of Medicine and the Langley Porter Clinic stands as a monument to his 
forward thinking. 

Doctor Porter retired as dean in 1938 but he has continued his interest in the 
problems of pediatrics and of education, to say nothing of his incisive grasp and 
interest in problems of world politics. I can testify to the value of Doctor Porter's 
advice on many occasions, and I am sure that this is shared by many physicians, 
old and young, in this community. 

No one could ask for much more than to have a busy life, a diversity of interest, 
accomplishment in many fields and in retirement to be an elder statesman who 
speaks with authority with respect to the problems of pediatrics, medical education, 
psychiatry, and to be universally regarded with affection and respect. These words 
are written with the greatest admiration and affection for one of the great men ef 


medicine in California and the West. EDWARD B. SHAW 
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FOR THE HIGHER CALIBER MEDICAL PERSONNEL— Our 
applicants are always carefully and thoroughly screened for the 
specific qualifications you request. THE MEDICAL CENTER 
AGENCY, Flood Building, Suite 412-414, 870 Market Street, San 
Francisco 2. CALL YUkon 2-3412. 








PHYSICIANS WANTED: GENERAL PRACTITIONERS and 
SPECIALISTS—See us for the many EXCEPTIONAL OPPOR- 
TUNITIES available in San Francisco, East Bay, Peninsula and 
throughout California, including associations and partnerships 
with established groups and individual physicians; starting sala- 

— ries, $1,000.00 per month and up. For further information please 
contact Norma Rohl, Director, THE MEDICAL CENTER 
AGENCY, Flood Building, Suite 412-414, 870 Market Street, San 
Francisco 2. CALL YUkon 2-3412. 





MEDICAL SECRETAR Y—Desires full time position as receptionist- 
secretary in doctor’s office or clinic. Five years’ experience in 
office work, dictaphone, records, X-ray, shorthand and insurance 
forms. Good references. Call JUniper 5-0572. 

tare NAME run eek ye 

MEDICAL SECRETARY-OFFICE MANAGER—22 years San Fran- 
cisco experience. Shorthand, dictaphone, typing, BMR, bookkeep- 
ing. Call JUniper 5-4293 before 10 A.M. or evenings. 





REGISTERED NURSE—California registration. Desires full-time 
position as nurse-assistant in doctor’s office. General duty hospital 
experience. Available October 15th. Call BAyview 1-1369. 





MEDICAL STENOGRAPHER—Experienced all specialties. Exten- 
sive medical vocabulary. Dictaphone. Call Flllmore 6-1944. eve- 
nings. 





REGISTERED NURSE—Desires position in doctor's office. Five 
years’ experience with dermatologist in Switzerland and various 
hospitals in the United States. Speak English, German, French 
and some Italian. Typing. Call UNderhill 3-9217. 


GENERAL PRACTITIONER—Desires part time position in San 
Francisco area. Gerald Rosenfield, M. D., 2326 Rose St., Berkeley 
8, California. 

OPPORTUNITY FOR INTERNIST TO ESTABLISH OWN PRAC- 
TICE IN RESIDENTIAL SECTION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
Overhead expenses can be reduced by sharing some facilities. Call 


JUniper 4-7559. 


—— 


LIKE A DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION, RETA MAE TYRREL’S 
personnel placements are ACCURATE, EFFICIENT, TESTED. 
Call GArfield 1-7183 for Office, Technical, X-ray and Laboratory 
Personnel—“ALL References checked” —TYRREL MEDICAL 
PLACEMENT AGENCY, 821 Market Street, GArfield 1-7183. 








Registered Electrologist 


Agatha Z. Tellegen 


Removal of Superfluous Hair 


Exclusively 


Suite 524 133 Geary Street 


Telephone YUkon 6-2761 
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GENERALISTS wanted for Marin County, Mo 
many other areas in northern. central and sou 
We also have appointments open for generalis 
HAWAII and NEAR EAST. INDUSTRIAL PH 
ular hours. many openings In-Plant or in Clinic 
fornia. also Nevada, Utah, New Mexico. SURGI 
smaller inland town, offers $1,300.00 per month to 
East Bay, associate one year then assume wit! 
PATHOLOGIST. local. part time. OCCUPATIC 
overseas. RADIOLOGISTS (5), various areas 0! 
at office and review bulletins. Helen Buchan, Dire 
Pacific Coast MEDICAL BUREAU, AGENCY, 
Central Tower. 3rd and Market St., San Francisco 


MEDICAL OFFICE PERSONNEL screened as you 
not quantity, in referrals. Please call Kathleen 
1-5658. Continental-Pacific Coast Medical | 
Central Tower Bldg., 703 Market Street. 





CBC MEDICAL BUREAU Agency—Y Ukon 2-705' 
call for ALL YOUR PERSONNEL REQUIRE 
TORS—We have registered with us many outstal 
SECRETARIES; REGISTERED NURSES; ME 
ANTS: MEDICAL DICTAPHONE TRANSCK 
RATORY TECHNICIANS; BOOKKEEPER 
TECHNICIANS. We here at CBC will SAVE © 
referring ONLY those applicants who meet your, 
ments. 





OPENINGS FOR MEDICAL STAFF in Californi: 
to do research, diagnosis, and treatment. Several 
tunities for advancement and professional educa 
examinations. Interviews twice a month in San 
salaries; excellent retirement plan and other e1 
Write Medical Personnel Services, State Perso 
Capitol Avenue, P. H., Sacramento 14, California 


RECEPTIONIST - BOOKKEEPER-SECRETARY- 
experience. General routine, billing, collections, 
Light shorthand. Desires one or two-doctor office. 


Available now. OVerland 1-3842. 





REGISTERED NURSE-MEDICAL SECRETAR’ 
office experience. Typing, dictaphone. Good med 


Seek responsibility. Call MOntrose 4-9640. 





REGISTERED NURSE—Desires position in doctc 
ate Lenox Hill Hospital, New York City, 1957. ( 
Call SKyline 2-2648 evenings. 





REGISTERED NURSE—Age 24—Desires full 
position in doctor’s office. Operating room and 


Call SKyline 2-4767. 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT—Three years’ experience 
One year with group of Internists at local Med 
work, dictaphone, billing, assisting, etc. Any areé 


car). Available now. Call UNderhill 1-845. 
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RECEPTIONIST-SECRETAR Y—Experienced, in 
reports, general assisting. Varied background. C 


OS ee eS 


MEDICAL ASSISTANT desires position in doctor 
dictaphone, routine lab experience. References fr 
and San Francisco. Permanent. Telephone Bett 


92-1896 after 6 P. M. 


TWO MEDICAL ASSISTANTS—Desire positions 
or hospital. Recent graduates of Bay City Colle 
cluded some practical experience in doctor’s of 
and X-ray technique. References. Call PRospe 
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It is a happy father who lives to see his child ex- 
ceed his fondest hopes and win world renown, 


SUCH A FATHER is Dr. Robert Langley Portér, 
who touay celebrates his 90th birthday. 

His child is the Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric 
Institute, internationally famed for its psychiatric and 
neurological research programs, for its treatment of 
mental disease in children and adults, and for its train- 
ing of young physicians. 

Dr. Porter, who now lives with his daughter at 2662 
South Court st., Palo Alto, was not himself a psychia- 
trist. He was, instead, the West's first practicing pedia- 
triciah. 

It was his interest. in the emotional problems of chil- 
dren that led him to join forces with Dr. Aaron Rosan- 
off, then state director‘of institutions, in the ’30’s in a 
successful fight to estaiglish@ state-supported psychia- 
tric clinic. ay | 

LANGLEY PORTER was born in Montreal. He was 
the nephew of Dr. Joseph Morley Drake, professor of 
medicine at McGill University. Through his uncle he 
came into contact With the New World’s most famous 
physician— William Osler. 

It is not ‘surprising, therefore, that he turned to 
medicine himself, He, was tramed at, Cooper Medical 
College here—it later became the Stanford school of 
medicine—and earned his doctorate in 1896. 

He served agsan Any sueconiin tee Philippines, 
then returned to Sam. Brancisco. He spédialized in treat- 
ing children—the@tinstesuch spegialist on the Pacific 
Coast. At the same timeheavaseity physician for. com- 
municable disease, and an insttueter at both Stanford 
and UG medical sehoolsx ee o 


4, 


IN 1927, HE becamedean of the UC medical school, 
It was from this’ position that he began his campaign, 
Ba by Dr. Rogsanoff, to establish the psychiatric 
clinic; | 

He retired inv1940. », Today; after 20. years in re- 
tirement, he is still lively; alert, and generous. When 
his birthday ‘picture was taken earlier this week, Dr, 
Porter urged: 
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iey Porter Cele 
Happy 90th Birthday 


Sat., Jan. 30, 1960. x54 S. F. News-Call Bulletin 3 
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Langley Porter at 


“Write about Dr. Rosanoff. He was a great man. He 
was dying of bone cancer all during the fight for the 
clinic. It should have been called the Rosanoff Psychi- 
atric Clinic.” 

But nobody now regrets the choice that was made. 
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) American Association 
§ for the Advancement of Science 


CHAUNCEY D. LEAKE, President Hamilton Hall 
Ohio State University 
eS rie. ie 2 fit ey Columbus 10, Ohio 
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he egy February 5, 1960 
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br. Langley Porter 
2662 Southcourt 
Palo Alto, California 


Vear poss? 


| i feel very apologetic in not having realized that your birthday is coming 
along, and what a great birthday it isl Hamilton Anderson sent me an announce- 
ment of the receptionkmuxim held in your honor last Sunday at the Millberry Union 
"on the cecasion of your 90th Birthday. Congratulations; this mst have been a 
)grand occasion, and I think you realize how much Elizabeth and I would have wished 
sto have been with you, 


You may be very happy indeed that all your good friemis are joining in ex- 
tending their greetings te you on your 90th Birthday. We are so greatly in debt 
_ to you for your wise leadership, for your great example of equanimity, good sense, 


Mignity, and inspiring friendship, that we want you to know we appreciate you and 
ere grateful that we know you. 


“@ all join in wishing you many more years of real happiness ani joy with us. 
How wonderful it must be to you to look baek over your long and rich life and to 
“eppreciate all that you have done, not only for your friends, your colleagues, 
your students, and your fellow-citisens, but indeed by extension of your examp Le 

nd leadership, to people all over the world, We are all better for you! 





Sligabeth and I often talk of the heppy times we had in San Francisco when 
you would entertain us along with members of the staff, or with the students, and 
We could enjoy your generous hospitality ani your good friendship. What a boost 
_ vou gave to the University of Californial All the great achievenents on Parnasus 

 #re cue to your stimulus. Far beyond the dreams of any of us are the achievements 
_ Bhat are now being made in setting up the San Francisco Medical Center for the 
Wnhiversity of California as the outstanding place in the whole country for the 
boordination of the different health professions. 


| ¥ 


3 Know then that we are joining your friends everywhere in thinking often and 
aappily of you and wishing every continued satisfaction to be yours, 


faithfully yours, / 


Ws yk UL 
1, & . ff | Y -& (J 


Dds Chauncey D. Leake 
i YV G Professor of Pharmacology 
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January 20, 1960 


FRIENDS OF LANGLEY PORTER: 


You, and your wife or your husband, are most cord; 


ally invited to attend a reception 
to be held in honor of Doctor Porter on the occ 


asion of his 90th birthday. 


Sunday, January, 31, 1960 


4 mm ih p.m. 


Guy S. Millberry Union 
University of California, San Francisco Medical Center 
Arguello and Parnassus Avenues 


Please use the lower half of this invitation for your acceptance. May we suggest 


that if you cannot attend, you send Doctor Porter a card 


or letter of greeting. Be- 
cause of the time f 


actor, an immediate reply will be appreciated. 


William EF. Carter, M.D. 
Francis S. Smyth, M.D. 
Alexander Simon, M.D. 
J. B. deC. M. Saunders, M.D. 


Provost J. B. deC. M. Saunders 
Room 126 S 


University of California 
San Francisco Medical Center 
San Francisco 22. California 


(I) (We) shall be able to attend the Reception honoring 
Dr. Robert Langley Porter on January 31. 
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RECEPTION ACCEPTANCES 
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(Reception for Langley Porter 
9oth birthday ) 
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A, Rodney Prestwood 
Olgo Bridgman 

E. R. Miller 


Mrs. Ralph Weilerstein 
Mrs. Murray Richards 
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. and Mrs. H. F. Albronda 
. and Mrs. H. Glenn Bell 
. and Mrs, T.P. Cohen 
lice 0, Kolb 

. Bernice Engle 

and Mrs. Allen Field 

Allen T, Hinman 

J. C, Geiger 

Nodine Gorney 

and Mrs. Charles Mathe' 


Mrs. Howard Naffziger 
Mrs. Percy Poliak 
Mrs.Dan Delprat 

Mrs. Emannel Windholz 


and Mrs. 
Frank M, 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs, 
and Mrs, 
and Mrs, 
Goldsmith 


J. L, 


R, G, Sproul 
Goyan 

W. W. Anderson 
R. W, Miller 
J. Ancona 
Mustachi 


John F, Ryan 


and Mrs, Stanley Powell 
Richard Koch 

. Robert Wartenberg 

and Mrsd. W. J Wedell 

and Mrs. D. A. Shaskan 


Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
Dr. 
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C. A, NOble, Jr, 
Wm. A. Reilly 
Lewis T, Ray 
Thomas E. Gibson 
Roderick Craig 
Claudet Guthosive 
Edgar M. Jahn 


Sidney Olsen 
David W. Allen 

S. A. Peoples 

Ted Vickman 
Pearson Henderson 
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(Miss Dulcie Harris) 

. and Mrs. Samuel Susselman 
Dr. and Mrs. Hans Lisser 
Dr. and Mrs. Louis Strait 
Jessie Bierman 


anor Little 
Ss Frances Larragueta 

and Mrs. Guttentag 

and Mrs. Robert Aird 

and Mrs. Alex Simon 

and Mrs. Donald Smith 
and Mrs, Leon Goldman 
and Mrs, Geoge Schade 
and Mrs. D. M. Greenberg 
and Mrs, F, S, Smyth 
ddie 

en Simpson, 
Mary Olney 
and Mrs. G, E, Gordan 


Henry M, Weyranch 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Hinman 
Louise Yeazell 
. and Mrs, Meyer Schindler 
- and Mrs, Henry Stephenson 
. Edwin L. Bruck 
- and Mrs. Norman J, Sweet 


M.D, 


Dr. and Mrs. Lewis Michelson 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


E. B. Shaw 
W. C, Fleming 


Mariam Gould and Husband 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


bn Brown 


and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


J. Biernoff 
Donald MaCrae 


J. F, Oneto 
R, Sweet 
H. H, Hixson 


le L. Bennett 
PO J. Boatman 


and Mrs, 
and Mrs, 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


John Starkweather 
Clayton Lyon 
Robert S. Sherman 
J. B. Levison 
Alfred Sbarboro 
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Dr. 
Mr. 
Dr, 
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Mrs. May R. Houston 
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Mrs. 
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Mrs, 
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Wm. H. Rustad 
Randall Larson 
Sidgfried Fischer 
Wallace B, Smith 
Crawford Bost 
Seymour Farber 
John J. Sampson 
W. D. Kumler 


Louis D, Greenberg 


Michael J. Hogan 
G. Bard 

G. E, Steninger 
Robert Combs 

W, Deamer 
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and Mrs. Frank Kleinbeitz 
. Ilse Barteau 

ward C. Hill 

ricia Gallager 

rice Palante 

and Mrs. Robertsons Ward 
Francis M, Sooy 

Schiller 

and Mrs. David Harrington 
W, Jones 

and Mrs, Leon N, Liss 

and Mrs, Eugene M, Webb 
and Mrs, John R. Upton 
and Mrs. Lester H, Margolis 
and Mrs. Roland Levy 

and Mrs. H. L. Garshore 
and Mrs. Albert G. Clark 
and Mrs. F, S. Howard 

and Mrs. Clayton Mote 

and Mrs, W, G. Moore 

and Mrs. Irving Berlin 

H. E, Thelander 

Bob Escamilla 

ion E. Kalkman 

and Mrs. Walter Birnbaum 
and Mrs. Grant Morrow 

and Mrs. George Pettitt 
and Mrs. John Alden 

Gordon W, Gritter 















and Mrs. Maurice Eliaser, Jr. 


and Mrs. Lewis Grodsky 
Alice Potter 

and Mrs, Tracey H. McCauley 
and Mrs, H, D, Cral] 

and Mrs. Baer 

and Mrs, V. Inman 

and Mrs, Herbert Vandervoort 
and Mrs, Harry Weinstein 
and Mrs, Stuart Lindsay 

and Mrs, J. M. Yalon 

ames H, Thompson 

ine Parsons 

and Mrs, S, A. Szurek 

and Mrs. Edwarda M. Adams 
and Mrs, John Langdell= 

race Talbott 

and Mrs, Wendel] Stanley 

and Mrs, Hmmett Allen 

and Mrs. Louis Goldstein 

and Mrs, LeRoy Abbott 

ind Mrs, Soto-2a]] 

Mildred Carr 

. 6.2 Carter 
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Dr. and Mrs. J. B. deC. M. Saunders 
Dr. and Mrs. R. W. Kettler 

Judge and Mrs. Alden Ames 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Gage Burmeister 


Dr. Jerry Motto 
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George H. Whipple 
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I accepted the invitation coming from President Benjamin Ide Wheeler 
to be Professor of Research Medicine and head of the Hooper Foundation, 
effective September 'li. We arrived in San Francisco in September "1, 
at the end of our honeymoon and took up living quarters on Pacific Heights 
which overlooked the area in which the World's Fair was in active progress. 
After a year of commuting across the city to Parnassus Heights, we moved 
over to a house just east of the University property on a little side 
street running uphill from Parnassus. We lived there until our own house 
was constructed a year later in Forest Hills. 


President Wheeler, Dean Herbert Moffitt and others were most cordial 
in aiding us to get settled and to develop the work of the research labor 
atorye The University turned over the old veterinary building back of 
the building which housed the Dental School at that time. This was a 
threesstory building in which a room on the second floor was occupied 
by Dre Jean Cooke. The rest of the building was vacant and the top 
floor had a heavy plank flooring, pitched to a central drain suitable 
for large animals under veterinary observation. This top floor was at 
once divided into several smaller rooms, with partitions running about 
eight feet high. The top floor was covered by sky lights to gie diffuse 
illumination. These rooms worked out quite satisfactorily as research 
laboratories. The chemistry laboratory was established on the second 
floor and the basement housed an autopsy room, store rooms and small 
animal quarters. A small animal house, suitable for housing dogs and 
cats, was built back of this laboratory, up the steep slope. This ani= 
mal house had outside runways and a small kitchen. This space was in 
condition to proceed with experimental work within three or four months 
and active work was in progress early in 1915. 


Dre CeWe Hooper accompanied me from Baltimore to San Francisco. 
I was very fortunate in being able to interest Karl F. Meyer, then in 
the Department of Bacteriology at the University, and he came over to 
the laboratory in 1915. Dre Ernest Walker, recently returned from the 
Philippines, joined the staff at this time and continued his interests 
in tropical medicine. Dr. Walter Alvarez joined the staff as soon as 
working space was available, on a part-time basis. 


Jean Cooke, a member of the Department of Pathology, was doing the 
autopsy and surgical pathology for the hospital while the main depart- 
ment remained in Berkeley. Dre Cooke was greatly interested in the work 
which developed in the Department of Research Medicine and his name 
appears in many publications. His presence there enabled us to see a 
considerable variety of pathological material and participate in autopsy 
work. This was particularly valuable relating to the student fellows 
mentioned below. 


The fact that war was in progress made it extremely difficult to 
get new equipment, as it all had been snapped up the instant war broke 
out in tl, and very little was being produced. We had to mae SE CATaTee, 
borrow it from other departments, look over old stores of apparatus in 
Berkeley and in every way try to build up our equipment without being 
able to get new stuff. 


_ later, when the United States joined in the war, a great many medical 
officers were sent out to the laboratory to be taught pathology and Dr. 
Cooke, Dre Whipple and others helped in this routine teaching of army 
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officers who needed badly to review much of pathology and bacteriology. 
Dre Robscheit~Robbins joined the staff in 1917 and continued to work with 
problems related to the bile fistula, experimental anemia and hemoglobin 
production. 


The great epidemic of influenza hit San Francisco and the University 
very harde Practically everybody spent some time having the disease or 
recovering from it and one member of the department, Marjorie Foster, died. 
Dre Karl Meyer, Dr. Ernest Walker and Dr, Whipple all had severe attacks 
and a considerable amount of time passed before convalescence was complete. 


The trustees were active and most helpful. Mr. Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation gave much time and thought. Dean Moffitt attended 
almost all the meetings and helped with the many complicated problems 
relating to the budget. Mr. James Moffitt, long-time university regent, 
was always keenly interested and helpful. President Wheeler unfortunate~ 
ly was forced out of office through the scurrilous atacks of the Hearst 
paperse This was purely a matter of personal spite on the part of Ran- 
dolph Hearst and made life most unhappy for a very able and patriotic 
citizen. 


There were interim appointments relative to the presidency which 
did not help the administrative problems of the School of Medicine. As 
head of the Department of Research Medicine, I attended Advisory Board 
meetings of the Medical School and the Hooper Foundation was truly a 
department of the school, partidpating in teaching and routine work. 


The appointment of student fellows was a very important step and 
the following men were appointed for yearly fellowships, paid by the 
department, given a year's release from medical school work, returning 
to finish up in medicine after the year in the research laboratory: 

i917: Elmer Belt, Charles Hall and Harry Smith. 


1918: Nelson Davis*, Daniel Foster and Irvine McQuarrie. 





1919: HeRe Arnold, George Delprat, Francis snfjthand Stafford Warrene 
1920: Beatrice Carrier, Frank Lee, Karl Pelkan and Francis Wisner. 


These students developed extraordinarily well and most of them today 
hold important medical positions in various parts of the country; two of 
them are professors of Pediatrics, one a professor of Pathology and two 
of them are deans. Their research interests are continuinge They are 
a great credit to the School of Medicine, 


In 1920 I was elected Dean to succeed Dean Moffitt and that year was 
a very lively one, demanding a good deal of time, but giving me much 
valuable experience. Many trips between Berkeley and San Francisco took 
up a good deal of time. 
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Died in service with the Rockefeller Foundation in South America=——a4 
Senior investigator. 









































During all of this period, 1914 to this date, I had no thought of 
leaving California. We had built a home and I had had opportunities to 


return to departments of pathology in important medical schools in the 
easte 


Early in 1921, Dr. Rush Rhees, President of the University of 
Rochester, visited me in San Francisco and explained in considerable 
detail the program for the development of a new school of medicine in 
Rochester. There was ample financial Support from George Eastman and 
the Rockefeller Foundation. The University, under Dr. Rhees, had de~ 
veloped well and was recognized as a small but strong college. The 
opportunity to participate in the development of a good school from 
its very beginnings was most appealing. I felt that I could work with 
Dr. Rhees effectively and pleasantly. All subsequent appointments would 
be made after careful study, by our initiative. The plant could be 
built along modern lines, suitably located, and with a functional union 
of hospital and medical school. After some discussion and correspondence, 





the appointment of Dean and Professor of Pathology was accepted, effective 


July 1921. 


[ left San Francisco with great reluctance as most of my close 


friends at that time lived in California. However, I believe the decision 


was justified and Ihave never had any regrets about the decision. 
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May 28, 1959 


Dre Wek. Carter 
Alumni-Faculty Association 
School of Medicine 
University of California 

245 Millbury Union 

San Francisco 22, California 


Dear Dr. Carter: 


I have your letter of April 30th and I am enclosing a re- 
print. I have a real affection for the school on Parnassus Heights and 
visited it with pleasure a couple of years ago on my way to Australia. 
There are very few people now on the faculty that I know. 


Cordially yours, 
4, K Whe 


George H. Whipple, M.D. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 





An invitation to write an autobiog- 
raphy takes away some of the doubts 
which arise when an individual con- 
siders this very personal piece of busi- 
ness. Others share with me the propri- 
ety of this move. If anything which I 
can say will prove of some value to 
young workers in this wide field, then 
the pleasure more than compensates 
for the effort. 

I was born (1878) in Ashland, a 
small town in north-central New 
Hampshire in the lake district. I feel 
very fortunate that I grew up in the 
country. As a result of this environ- 
ment, I became interested in wild life 
also hiking, snowshoeing, skating, bob sledding, canoeing, 
hunting—all this was an essential part of my life. My physical 
Opment and stamina were favorably influenced by these factors. 
continuing interest in hunting, fishing, and camping has carried 
Mroughout my life and I feel sure has increased my capacity for work, 
Study, and teaching. 

My father and his father were general medical practitioners. My 
Mother’s father, George Hoyt, was a businessman in Ashland. My father 
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and maternal grandfather died when I was two years old and my Grand- 
father Whipple a year later. My two orandmothers were both intelligent, 
determined women who ran their households very competently. Grand- 
mother Hoyt, with whom we lived, took large responsibility for my de- 
velopment and discipline. My mother had great interest in my education 
and was determined that it be of the best type. 

I have no memory of any conscious decision during my erowth period 
to become a doctor. No one tried to influence me; yet, when I was asked 
what I intended to do, I always replied that I was going to be a doctor 
This was true in grade school, preparatory school, and college. Grade- 
school work went along at an average pace, but in the last year there wer 
disciplinary troubles. This resulted in a transfer to high school in Tilton, 
New Hampshire, commuting daily by train. That year's work was quite 
satisfactory and prepared me to enter Phillips Andover Academy. 

Preparatory school life was wholly given to classwork, as we lived it 
Andover. Mathematics, physics, chemistry, and biology were very inter- 
esting. Greek, Latin, German, and French courses, as they were thet 
taught, were largely memory tests and were most difficult for me. If any 
good came from these struggles with languages, perhaps it was stern trait 
ing in doing uninteresting but necessary tasks. The summers of this period 
were spent earning money in a drugstore and various summer hotels. | 
sometimes think I learned as much during the summer work periods a 
during the school terms. 

At Yale, my courses were more diversified. Again, I enjoyed the sciend 
courses and endured the foreign-language courses, which demanded ver 
long study periods. When the minimum of these language courses W! 
completed, life became much brighter. In my Senior year (1900), I cam 
in contact with an unusual man who exerted a strong influence on me 
Lafayette Mendel. Work with him in biochemistry was exciting and nevti 
to be forgotten. 

In college I became deeply interested in athletics— rowing and gymnast 
work especially—a member of the gymnastic team, and oarsman on hous 
and class crews. I planned to teach athletics for a year or so between colleg 
and medical school, as I was almost entirely self-supporting. I spent a yea! 
at the Holbrook Military Academy in Ossining, New York, whett! 
taught mathematics and sciences and had charge of the athletic and gy" 
nastic training. I found time to study Gray’s Anatomy and learn much 
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the bones, muscles, vessels, and nerves with the new vocabulary. This year 
nt, matured me, and I was able to take full advantage of the medical school 
\d- training which began the following year at Johns Hopkins. The summers 
Je- RY of this period were spent working on summer steamers which operated 
on} in Sunapee and Squam lakes in New Hampshire. This type of work was 
strenuous, interesting, and rewarding. 

od My mother’s interest in my medical training had much to do with my 
ed fe final decision to train at Hopkins. She had read much about its opening, 
ot. plans, and methods and thought the school plan was ideal. She urged me 
de- JRF to be sure that my college training would qualify me for Hopkins. She 
ert Was aware that many of my college friends were to study medicine at 
on, fe Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and Pennsylvania. 


ute Soon after taking up my work at Hopkins in 1901, I realized that I was 
happier than I had ever been in my life. The work was most interesting, 
| inf) and to me there were no unpleasant tasks. My student associates were 


er [ee ttiendly and stimulating. Dr. Mall and Warren Lewis took charge of the 
hele dissections and left us free to do much or little as we chose. My earlier 
any study of Gray’s Anatomy at Holbrook helped me to qualify as student in- 
uy sttuctor the second year, the added income being most welcome. I also 
ioe came to a better understanding of Dr. Mall, who subsequently urged me 
sto work as an assistant and study abnormal human embryos. 
5 4 Because of my training with Mendel and Chittenden in biochemistry, 
I reviewed this work with Walter Jones and acted as student assistant in 
nce Dis biochemistry course. He was an unusual teacher, with rare wit and 
et[enteresting stories. I assisted him with some of his research study of nucleo- 
wage Proteins, but the chemistry was beyond me and I acted merely as an extra 
mfee pair of hands and a good listener. 
ef Physiology at first did not rouse my enthusiasm in spite of the superla- 
veifemtive lectures of Dr. Howell. Yet, a few years later, I found my research 
interests in that realm and now might be termed an experimental physi- 
Ologist. There seems to be no line of demarcation between physiology and 
Pathology or pharmacology and biochemistry—all to the benefit of these 
related subjects. 

Pharmacology with Dr. Abel was enjoyed by our class. He was spon- 
"neous and unpredictable, a lovable person. Because of my work with 
Valter Jones, I was fortunate in attending several of Dr. Abel’s afternoon 
€as, where his associates came to understand and learn from Dr. Abel, the 
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investigator. Loevenhart was very helpful when I brought research prob- 
lems to him for advice and aid at a later date. 

Bacteriology and pathology were taught in one department under the 
direction of Dr.Welch, whose lectures were masterpieces. I enjoyed bacteri- 
ology, but pathology stood out as the subject which meant the most to 
me. Everything in pathology was superlative—autopsies and histopatholo- 
gy alike. We were fortunate to see much of MacCallum, Opie, Banting, 
and Marshall. I was able to do some extra work for MacCallum dissecting 
out parathyroids from autopsy material. 

Medical students during this period, as a rule, lived in homes within 
walking distance of the school—a few in fraternity houses close to the 
school. Life in these private homes was pleasant, as most families treated 
the students as relatives. There were no dormitory noises and distractions, 
There is nothing like a quiet home environment for hard study. Boarding 
houses left something to be desired, but their frugal menus could be sup- 
plemented in various ways. In my senior year I took meals at a clubhouse 
(Pithotomy) with a group of friends, many of whom enjoyed occasional 
vacation cruises on the Chesapeake. 

Our class looked forward with great expectations to our contacts wit 
Dr. Osler, and we were not disappointed. Many believed him to be the 
greatest clinical teacher of his generation, and I am among that number. 
His personality was magnetic, and a smile would make a friend for lite 
Clinical diagnosis came with rare insight. He loved students, both junio! 
and senior types, and enjoyed having a fringe of them at hand for hi 
rounds on the wards. He was very proud that he was largely responsible 
for first bringing the medical student into the wards for active teaching 
and diagnosis. His large clinics were never to be forgotten, and he usually 
added important points because of his knowledge of pathology, oftet 
presenting autopsy material. He enjoyed having the fourth-year medica 
student groups at his home for Saturday suppers which resembled semi 
nars, including some of the interesting clinical material of the week plus: 
discussion of medical history, often with rare books from his large library 
to point up the reviews. He always attended the school historical mett 
ings, usually taking part in the discussion—an added opportunity to leart 
from him. He frequently came to the autopsy table if a case of his w 
being examined and added to the review and discussion— often toward tht 
end of his morning teaching rounds. 
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When he decided to accept the Regius Professorship at Oxford, it might 
) be said that the school and hospital went into mourning. We felt most 


he MM fortunate that he completed our clinical teaching courses in 1905, before he 
Bi left Baltimore—we said he graduated with us. 

tO We had valuable contacts in medicine with other fine teachers: Drs. 
o- 


| Thayer, McCrae, Futcher, Hamman, Henry Thomas, Campbell Howard. 
8 §) Our outpatient training was gained during our third year and left us in 
rather a confused state, as we were supposed to cover all the specialties 
along with medicine, surgery, pediatrics, neurology, and psychiatry. Dur- 
ing the fourth year, we were in the hospital and attended to patients as- 
signed individually in medicine, surgery, and obstetrics. 

Surgery gave us little of the satisfaction which we derived from medi- 
cine. Dr. Halsted did not conduct student rounds, which were the respon- 
> sibility of the resident surgeon. Dr. Halsted held a weekly surgical diagnos- 
PB tic clinic for the whole class, but, asa rule, this was a bit over our heads. Dr. 
‘Finney and Dr. Walker did splendid teaching in the surgical outpatient 

clinic. Dr. Cushing introduced our class to experimental surgery on the 
dog—a fine course designed to train students in aseptic surgical operative 


th technique. 

he Gynecology was a total loss, as we were not permitted to enter the 

“Bp Wards for gynecolog y. There were no general clinics. We were privileged 

fe to see Dr. Kelly in the operating room but nothing of what he did. He 

O'p talked to our class more about religion than medicine. 

’ Obstetrics was a complete contrast to gynecology. The clinic and wards 
ia 


Were Open to students, who took active part in obstetrical deliveries, both 
in the hospital and outside. Dr. Whitridge Williams we admired, and we 
accepted him and his staff as good teachers who were interested in student 
training. 

Medical students at Hopkins often had opportunities to enjoy home 
Mt Visits with many of their teachers. I was most fortunate while junior and 
Senior house pathologist in such contacts with the Cushings, Futchers, 
Thayers, Finneys, and especially Dr. and Mrs. Henry Thomas. 

During these four busy years, a moderate amount of athletic activity 
Was enjoyed. At that time, graduate students could participate in under- 
graduate athletics. I played football until a knee was injured. Orthopedic 
“te was inadequate, and recurrent injuries followed in the succeeding 
yers~an educational process! Baseball in the spring brought me into col- 
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lege grounds and country-club fields within a hundred miles of Baltimore. 
Handball during the winter at the YMCA improved my physical con- 
dition. 

During the summer periods in medical school, I earned money as pilot 
on a summer steamer on Squam Lake and as medical camp counselor. ‘Thi 
complete change in summer environment and physical activity did much 
to build up physical and monetary reserves for the following winter 
program. 

During our senior year there was much debate relative to internships 
Like all students, I had changed my mind relative to my future goal- 
surgery, medicine, pediatrics. Finally I decided on pediatrics, in which sub- 
ject we had had but little training, but decided to take further basic training 
in pathology. MacCallum offered me a junior position in pathology, with 
the understanding that I would spend much time on pediatric pathology 
and go on the following year in clinical work, probably in New York 
After an interesting year in pathology, I asked Dr. Welch about a second 
year in the department. He said he would be glad to give me the oppor 
tunity, but he stated another year would anchor me in pathology—at 
accurate prediction. So plans are ever subject to revision as interests de 
velop, which points up the futility ofa program reaching many years into 
the future. 

The two years in pathology after graduation were most interesting an 
rewarding. Everything was enjoyed—autopsies, surgical pathology diag- 
nosis, teaching, and study of special cases for publication. At this time 
much of the autopsy work was done without gloves, and pathologists fre- 
quently developed superficial skin lesions of tuberculosis with enlarge 


regional glands, also occasionally skin lesions due to the spirochete o 


syphilis or to staphylococci or streptococci. These occupational hazards! 
was fortunate to escape. When I look back at the dirty autopsy room # 
Bay View where numerous examinations of persons dead from advanced 
ulcerative tuberculosis were made, I realize that I must have had a high 
resistance to the tubercle bacillus. It seems likely that this was due to! 
continuing exposure at age ten, when two sickly young people lived 1 
our house and a year or so later died of pulmonary tuberculosis— cot 
sumption.” My sister developed a “scrofulous”’ gland which was drained 
but I showed no obvious lesions—probably pulmonary foci were preset! 

We had the privilege of examining many unusual surgical specim¢ 
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sent in from other areas for Dr. Welch’s opinion. Our diagnosis having 
been made, we listened to the decision of the supreme court (Dr. Welch) 
and thus learned much from our mistakes. I remember one shocker—a 
specimen vomited by a young woman and examined by many so-called 


his experts— diagnosis of various types of malignancy and operation advised 
ct Dr. Welch’s opinion—a cat’s placenta showing some digestion— diagno- 
UCR sis, psychotic patient. 

| Research during these two years was largely histological—study of 
PB unusual abnormalities in autopsy material. This included a rare case of 
BP intestinal Lipodystrophy”’ (r). I was able to observe some of MacCallum’s 
ib research and give a little manual aid. Teaching of second-year medical 
"> BM students continued my own education. We learned to lecture and prepare 
ith teports by practice. Student nurses and graduate students gave further 
2) Opportunity for training. 

tk Toward the end of this second year, an interesting opportunity in 
nt Panama was presented. A chance to learn tropical disease pathology was 
OF Piistressed, but the salary was much larger than my salary at the school. I 
A clieved enough money could be saved to finance a trip abroad. Dr. 
. 


Welch granted me a year’s leave for this work. 

[am confident that the year in Panama was a valuable experience. Much 
contact with tropical disease resulted—amoebic dysentery, malaria, beriberi, 
leprosy, filariasis, and intestinal and other parasites. Reports dealing with 
hookworm and anemia, also blackwater fever and malaria, were pub- 
ished. Dr. Darling, head of the laboratory, was working on histoplasmosis, 


then thought to be due to a parasite but later proved to be a fungus 
infection. 











nto 


l was fortunate in making contacts with General Gorgas. On inspection 
tips along the Canal Zone, I saw the master of public health in action. He 
sen extraordinary man who carried through on any program and over- 
i ame obstacles seemingly without difficulty. He could talk over any group 
Ot local officials to his way of thinking, and they finished by doing what 
he wanted while believing it was all their own plan. He was fond of 
ening rides on horseback, an excellent horseman, and was often accom- 
panied by his daughter and younger men on his staff. He never assumed 

€ attitude of the executive army general. At home and in the field he 
Was direct, friendly, and generous to young men like myself. After this 
Xperience, I could understand his conspicuous ability to retain the loyalty 
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of his staff and to control the health problems in a notoriously difficult 
tropical area. 

During this year there were ample opportunities for exercise: tennis, 
swimming, riding, and especially baseball. In fact, exercise was a necessary 
part of a healthy life in the Canal Zone. The officers’ quarters and dining 
hall were excellent. During this year we took quinine daily at breakfast, 
but, in spite of this, I had a malarial attack on the return trip. In New York 
while under treatment for this malaria, I made my first contact with 
Allen Whipple—a friend over the years. We decided we were “cousins. 

The years 1908-14 in the Department of Pathology at Hopkins gave me 
further training and expanding opportunities for research in a friendly and 
stimulating climate. MacCallum and the other seniors in the department 
had gone to be directors in other schools. Winternitz and I, under Dr. 
Welch, carried the responsibilities for teaching and autopsy work. | 
moved into the hospital as resident pathologist and enjoyed all the associa 
tions with the various clinical resident staffs. 

Research work developed in the Hunterian Laboratory, divided be- 
tween surgery and pathology. Dr. Cushing was most active at that time 
on the surgical side. Some joint problems developed. Late in 1908 an inter- 
esting paper on chloroform poisoning was read by Howland and Richards 
at a medical school meeting. Liver necrosis was produced. I decided to pto- 
duce these lesions in dogs, with the confident expectation that liver cirrho- 
sis would result and could then be given careful study. This illustrates the 
fact that research programs often do not evolve as planned but that the 
results may be of some interest in other directions. We found that wt 
could never produce any significant liver cirrhosis by repeated chloroform 
necrosis and injury of the liver. This organ in the normal dog can repel! 
rapidly and completely with no residual scars. This work was taken t} 
with John Sperry, and attention was given to this repair of the liver cell 
Fibrinogen changes in the blood due to liver necrosis were recorded. Jaut 
dice develops in chloroform poisoning, and this was studied in considerabl 
detail with John King. Gradually our interest in jaundice expanded, and the 
various paths of escape of bile pigment from the liver were investigatt! 

The summer of 1909 was spent in Heidelberg, working in the laborato!) 
of experimental medicine with Morowitz in Krehl’s department in the 
university. Morowitz was a very vigorous and stimulating laboratory it 
vestigator. Otto Warburg was a junior in the laboratory at that time. Thi 
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experience was very valuable and enabled me to understand many details 
of laboratory functions—some good, some not. The visit was too short 
to complete any significant laboratory experiments. Some crew rowing 
'y Me on the Neckar River was much enjoyed, and weekend trips made into 


ig Switzerland with some mountain climbing. Nurnberg and other old 
St, BP cities were visited. 


tk Back at Hopkins, research problems developed in relation to chloroform 
th & poisoning in maternal, placental, and fetal tissue—also in pups in the three 
BB weeks following birth, when they are resistant to chloroform poisoning. 
* @ §xperimental pancreatitis interested several of my associates, including 
nd Goodpasture. A careful study of intestinal obstruction and closed intestinal 
Mt loops in dogs was carried out. Studies of possible toxic factors were re- 
Dr 


ported with Stone and Bernheim. 

Relative to the teaching in pathology, Dr. Welch planned to give many 
of the lectures, but his numerous commitments in New York and else- 
where frequently meant that Winternitz and I had to give an emergency 
lecture. We soon divided the whole lecture series equally between us, as 
a fixed responsibility. It was an illuminating experience to prepare a talk 
T @ 2nd then to listen to Dr. Welch give one of his superb lectures covering 


rs MMB the same subject. This improved our technique and kept us free of any 
‘© ‘celine of superiority as teachers. Amusing happenings were not infre- 
 ® ent, and one may be mentioned to illustrate the friendly informality of 
ine MM the teaching. Dr. Welch would always be smoking a large cigar in his 
tht ME office, and when he went into the nearby classroom he disliked to throw 
WE away a half-smoked cigar, so, routinely, he tucked it into his vest pocket. 


One fine day the cigar set fire to his vest, and he was evolving a cloud of 
al MS Snoke—oreat excitement, disrobing, water, and so on. He then went on 
“Pim with the lecture. Later in the day, the class decided he must have a metal 
LS BS cigar case, and purchased it. The subsequent presentation was indeed diffi- 
t and left one responsible class official speechless—it all resolved into 
hughter, but Dr. Welch enjoyed it. 

4 second trip to Europe was made in the spring and summer of 1911. 
I decided to stay several weeks in the laboratory of pharmacology in the 
University of Vienna under the distinguished Professor Hans Meyer. Much 
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of the work in his laboratory could be designated “experimental medi- 
“ihe. My stay in Vienna in Meyer’s laboratory was most profitable and 
educational in many ways. Drs. Wiechowski and Froehlich were friendly 
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and helpful. I was able to participate in many teaching courses and research 
problems. I learned a new and simple technique for operative production 
of an Eck fistula in the dog, which was of great service to me later in my 
research work when the Eck fistula was used constantly—new instruments 
and a simple aseptic operation. I think Hans Meyer was a bit disappointed 
that I did not finish up any research problem for publication. He was kind 
to his staff, and we frequently enjoyed his hospitality at home dinners fol- 
lowed by informal seminars. 

Opportunities to hear fine music and to attend operas were frequent 
and enjoyed. I took trips to Budapest, up the Danube, to Munich, and to 
the Dolomites during this visit. I lived in the home of a family all unabl 
to speak English, so my German speaking and reading came along rapidly. 
On the return trip I paid a visit to Dr. Osler in Oxford. As usual, his hos 
pitality took in friends and students from the States and Canada— 
memorable visit and my last glimpse of this remarkable man. 

Diseased states associated with abnormal blood coagulation wet 
studied in the clinic at Hopkins, as well as at the autopsy table. Variow 
coagulation factors were investigated, including fibrinogen. Dr. Howell 
then working with normal coagulation factors, gave me valuable assis 
ance. He welcomed me into his laboratory on Sundays when we could 
work without interruption. His work was always carried out with metic: 
lous accuracy and frequent repetition. He was an inspiring teacher to al 
his junior associates, and I strove to measure up to his accurate simplicity 
as my own research interests matured. 

Icterus was studied further by Hooper and Whipple, using the Ec 
fistula, also a rapid change of hemoglobin to bile pigment outside the 
liver (2). Liver function was investigated, and this brought us into co-0P 


eration with Rountree in pharmacology. Lipase was studied at this tim 


as related to liver injury. 


San Francisco 


In 1913, my engagement to Miss Katharine Waring was announced 
and we planned to live in Baltimore after our marriage in the late spring 
During this spring (1914), a proposal came to me from President Benja™! 
Ide Wheeler, of the University of California in Berkeley. Following’ 
bequest, a new department of research medicine was to be established # 
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San Francisco as a part of the medical school. I was offered the position 
of director of the Hooper Foundation for Medical Research and professor 
of research medicine. At first, this proposal did not appeal to me, but the 
more I thought about it, the more was my interest roused. My friends 
could see no good in it and said I would be crazy to accept. The opportu- 
nity to develop a new department in which research was the primary 
objective was the strongest factor in this decision. I liked what I had heard 
about the University of California and its medical school. My fiancée was 
in sympathy with the new development, and acceptance followed. 

It was indeed difficult to say good-bye to Hopkins, where I had spent 
so many happy years and numbered very many close friends. After our 
marriage in June, Katharine and I went to Lake Winnipesaukee, New 
Hampshire, for a month’s camping with canoe and tent. When World 
War I broke out, I suspected it would cause me much trouble, but not the 
half of it, in equipping a new laboratory. 

We arrived in San Francisco in August, 1914. We lived for the first year 
ina residence district close to and above the World’s Fair tract, which we 
visited frequently. During the first month, we never saw the sun because 
of heavy fog. We never became resigned to these cold fog banks over the 
city in the summer time. Commuting across the city by streetcar was time- 
consuming and unpleasant; therefore, we moved over to Parnassus 
Heights, close to the medical school and hospital tract. The following year 
we occupied a home built on our specifications in Forrest Hill. The house 
was about one-half mile from the Hooper Foundation and commanded 
an Inspiring view out over the Golden Gate and Bay region. 

An old veterinary building, back of the medical and dental buildings, 
was assigned to the Hooper Foundation. This building was much more 
suitable for this project than appeared at first sight; three floors in a build- 
ing about go feet long, yellow brick exterior with large skylights in the 
toot over the third floor. A large room in the basement was used for 
autopsies coming from the university hospital. The top floor was recon- 
stututed with new partitions only 7 feet high because of the skylights. 
These new small rooms served admirably as laboratory space for research 
in experimental physiology, bacteriology, and parasitology. A chemical 
laboratory was located on the second floor; small animals were kept on 
the ground floor, and a new animal house for dogs was constructed on the 


ill slope back of the main building. 
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Equipment and chemicals were very scarce, but I was given the oppor- 
tunity to scout through the attic stores of various departments in Berkeley. 
Dr. Gay (bacteriology and pathology) was most helpful, and I found 
many pieces of apparatus formerly used by Professor Jacques Loeb, which 
were life-savers for us. Chemicals and glassware were picked up here and 
there through the friendly interest of the purchasing department and 
various university departments in Berkeley. 

I came in contact with union labor for the first time when union car- 
penters were refitting the third floor. An animal caretaker in the new ani- 
mal house needed a small shelf for food cups. He proceeded to saw a piece 
of board and nail it on the wall. This was observed by a union carpenter, 
who reported it to his boss, who promptly came to me with a threat of: 
strike if this man of ours again used a saw and hammer as reported. I was 
a bit shocked at this threat, but fortunately called an officer of the Buildings 
and Grounds Department in the University in Berkeley. He advised me 
to comply with the “request,” as the union could tie up this needed con- 
struction indefinitely and cripple our research program. 

President Wheeler, during our preliminary discussions (1914), assured 
me that the medical school would be united in a year or so. After the 
earthquake and fire in San Francisco, the preclinical departments of the 


first two years had been moved to Berkeley and housed in “‘temporary’ 


buildings. The war prevented any thought of immediately returning thes 
departments to Parnassus Heights in San Francisco. Meanwhile, these de- 
partments of anatomy, physiology, and biochemistry became so happily 
associated with the science departments of biology, physics, and chemistry 
that they resisted any attempts at removal from Berkeley. In fact, thes 
departments all worked vigorously for the plan to move the University 0! 
California Hospital in San Francisco over to the Berkeley area. All thi 
pulling and hauling promoted friction and impaired the joint effort of tht 
clinical and preclinical teachers to train adequately the medical school 
classes. Bacteriology, pathology, and pharmacology were moved to Pat 
nassus Heights some years after I left, but, even today, this cleavage » 
troublesome. There are parts of biochemistry in Berkeley and San Frat 
cisco—not a united department. The only solution, apparently, is a new 
medical school in Berkeley with its own teaching hospital. 

The most important business was the appointment of members of the 
professional staff, and President Wheeler left this wholly in my hands 
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Dr. Charles Hooper (no relation to the donors of the Foundation) had 
worked with me in Hopkins, and I felt quite happy when he decided to 
go along with me in this new venture—a loyal and able young man. Two 
seniors were appointed early in 1915. Dr. Earnest Walker, recently back 
from the Philippines, continued his investigations in tropical diseases— 
amoebic dysentery, leishmaniasis, and leprosy. Dr. Karl Meyer was only 
recently appointed a member of the Department of Pathology and Bac- 
teriology in Berkeley. Dr. Gay disliked to see him cross the bay to join 
with us in various investigations related to the bacteria responsible for 
dysentery, typhoid, and bovine abortions. Walter Alvarez carried on his 
experimental observations on the smooth muscle of the intestinal tract 
during the forenoons and did clinical work elsewhere in the afternoons. 
A number of able part-time workers and volunteers soon took up work 
in the laboratory—Frank Hinman, Jean Cooke, William Kerr, and others. 
Frieda Robbins began her work in the laboratory in 1917 and continued 
over the years in San Francisco and Rochester as a loyal and able associate. 

Student fellows were first appointed in 1916 and were a very important 
addition to the laboratory staff. I soon found during the first year, I914— 
15, that I missed the active teaching of students. Through the interest of 
George Corner, who was in.the Department of Anatomy in Berkeley, 
several first-year students were recommended for this type of work with 
research opportunity. In addition, these student fellows saw a good deal 
of autopsy material. They were paid a reasonable salary, and, at the end of 
the year, they returned to their routine medical training with a wider 
experience and improved rating. These student fellows after graduation 
developed as professors and leaders—Harry Smith, pathology at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons; Stafford Warren, radiologist, physicist, 
and dean, U.C.L.A. Medical School; Francis Smyth, pediatrician and 
dean, University of California Medical School; Irvine McQuarrie, profes- 
sor of pediatrics, University of Minnesota; Elmer Belt, surgeon and his- 
torian, U.C.L.A.; Nelson Davis, Rockefeller Foundation, International 
Health Board: and others. 

As I look back over those first years in San Francisco, it is quite obvious 
that my marriage and assumption of family responsibilities plus the prob- 
‘ms of a new department were stabilizing factors. My research program 
was sharpened in focus, and my drive was strengthened. Long hours in the 
aboratory were a pleasure, but I was told that I was neglecting recreation 
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and exercise. There was not enough time to do what I desired, and I had 
not learned to “leave some work for next year.” 

My work on icterus and bile pigment metabolism in the dog was con- 
tinued with Hooper. Bile pigment output was influenced by diet in bile 
fistula dogs, and hemoglobin, obviously, was a factor. Eck fistula dogs were 
included in this program. We decided that it was necessary to study hemo- 
globin production as a part of the bile pigment study. So it may be said 
that our experiments with liver injury (Hopkins) led us into the bile pig- 
ment studies, and, in logical sequence, we took up our anemia studies to 
find out more about new hemoglobin production. It soon became clear that 
diets were important factors in the production of new hemoglobin in 
anemia. We reported some of these experiments before the Physiological 
Society, with abstracts in the American Journal of Physiology in March, 1918. 

Hemoglobin production under the stimulus of anemia was studied 
intensively in 1918. Diet factors were most important, and liver emerged 
as the most important diet agent (3). Various extracts of meat and liver 
were tested. 

It should be mentioned that Dr. Hooper wished to test a liver extract on 
anemic patients, especially pernicious anemia. His extract was an alcoholic, 
fat-free preparation and was given subcutaneously to three pernicious 
anemia patients, and there were remissions and improved hemoglobin 
levels. The clinicians laughed him out of the wards and told him these were 
spontaneous remissions and were of no significance. Hooper was a very 
shy, sensitive young man, and this unfortunate attitude of the clinicians 
caused him to quit this clinical work. It was most unfortunate, as his 
extract almost certainly contained the potent By,» factor from the liver and 
the clinical liver therapy might have been discovered in 1918. It is tragi¢ 
that he made no published record of this material, its preparation, and it 
effect on clinical cases. This story illustrates an important principle that : 
junior worker should never be turned back by self-styled experts or critics 
The critics should be helpful, and the junior should persist in spite of 
various thoughtless comments. 

Work on plasma protein regenerations was initiated with Kerr and 
Hurwitz but was not continued at that time because of pressure of othe! 
work. Shock was studied during the war period, with attention given ™@ 
therapeutic factors (Smith and Belt). Extensive studies in blood volume 


were carried out in association with the work in experimental anemia ald 
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shock. Roentgen-ray injuries of the mucosa of the intestinal tract were 
studied in animals (Warren and Whipple, 4). 

When the United States entered World War I, there were many serious 
changes in all universities. The desire to participate in the war operations 
and to leave enough teachers to carry on the necessary university work 
called for many difficult decisions. Professor John C. Merriam gathered a 
small committee to review carefully the personnel of the various univer- 
sity departments. I served on this committee, which tried to keep heads 
of departments and older men in the university work and release younger, 
physically competent men for army service. A medical unit was formed 
and departed for the war area. Many large groups of medical officers were 
sent out to the Hooper Foundation for training in pathology and clinical 
microscopy under Rusk, Cooke, and Whipple. Lectures in these and other 
subjects were given at various large army camps and hospitals in the Bay 
region. 

Influenza struck California in 1918, and many able teachers and inves- 
uigators were lost—Dr. Marjorie Foster in the Hooper Foundation. Every- 
one had the disease. Dr. Walker had a depression of many weeks follow- 
ing the influenza. I developed a severe bronchitis and bronchopneumonia 
(postinfluenzal) which left a badly scarred lung following organizing 
pneumonia. Convalescence was slow and associated with some depression 
After this, my physicians (Moffitt, Kerr, and Alvarez) put me on a strict 
regime, including regular exercise and work periods. Summer camp peri- 
ods in the Sierras did much to bring about complete recovery. 

Antivivisectionists were numerous and active. Antimedical and related 
groups were strong in Southern California and numerous in the Bay re- 
gion. They constantly made trouble for the Hooper Foundation and were 
given militant support by all the papers of William Randolph Hearst. 
Efforts to persuade the city administration to prohibit all vivisection within 
San Francisco were frequent and demanded our attendance at hearings. 
Stanford was equally involved, and thus I became well acquainted with Dr. 
Ophuls, dean and professor of pathology. A year or so later, this antivivi- 
section attack was transferred to Sacramento, and finally a bill to prohibit 
Vivisection was put on the state ballot. This was a grave matter which 
called for all-out efforts by the medical schools, laboratory investigators, 
and physicians. Two bills were finally defeated, but much time and effort 
Were needed all over the state—talks before conventions, women’s clubs, 
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chambers of commerce, farm associations, parent-teacher associations, and 
so on. In a sense, it was educational for the speakers but wearing and time- 
consuming. 

The Hooper Foundation is a department in the medical school of the 
University of California. Dr. Herbert Moffitt was dean during the first six 
years of the Hooper Foundation and also a trustee. On many counts I felt 
grateful to Dr. Moffitt, not only as an associate of the advisory board, but 
as his patient and friend. He was always most generous and helpful. It 
came as a surprise when in 1920 I was invited to succeed him as dean. 

This experience as administrative officer of the school was valuable to 
me and put me in close contact with the president’s office in Berkeley and 
many able heads of science departments and deans of other schools (agri- 
culture, education, and so on). Meetings in Berkeley were time-consum- 
ing, as the trip from San Francisco and return consumed at least three 
hours and it seemed that relatively little was accomplished by such large 
committee efforts. I was convinced that small committees were better func- 
tionally. Perhaps I understood that old saying that best of all was the com- 
mittee of three, of which two were out of town. 

Budgetary problems were difficult at that time and included the Hoopet 
Foundation, as well as all the medical school departments in Berkeley. | 
saw something of the politics of this aspect of a state university as worked 
out in the State Capitol in Sacramento. 

At that time, many university departments boasted that they would do 
nothing in research that had any practical application—only pure research 
was worthy of university effort. Fortunately, this attitude has been modi- 
fied. 

I learned something of research aid derived from industry when Dr 
Meyer became involved in the acute botulism problem which injured the 
California packing companies. As a result of this experience, I was col 
vinced that modern industry was conscious of the progressive work going 


on in universities and was willing to co-operate loyally toward solutiot 
of many problems. This enlightening experience, probably in part, wa 
responsible for the friendly and mutually advantageous association of tht 
Department of Pathology in Rochester with the Eli Lilly and Company 
starting in 1928. 

“Split schools of medicine” were the rule on the West Coast. This 
means that the preclinical departments were associated with some univer” 
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sity science departments, while the teaching hospitals were elsewhere, per- 
haps in the same city or county, but miles separated these departments and 
hospitals to the great disadvantage of all concerned. This cleavage always 
means differences of opinion, friction, and waste of time, energy, and 
money—nothing can be said in its favor, except, perhaps, that time is 
conserved for the clinical part-time teachers and associates. 


Rochester 


In the spring of 1921 I was happy and busy with my work in the Hooper 
Foundation and medical school. I had not been interested in proposals 
coming from medical schools in the East and assumed without question 
that my future lay in California. We had heard of a new school being 
started in Rochester and that some appointments had been made. A letter 
came from President Rush Rhees inviting me to visit Rochester, but I was 
extremely busy, and a visit meant at least two weeks’ time. Therefore, I 
sent my regrets. 

President Rhees, a few weeks later, appeared in San Francisco and called 
on me in the Hooper Foundation. We had a pleasant informal visit, and 
he sat in on a short advisory board meeting in the old medical building. 
In further conversation, Dr. Rhees explained in detail the plans for the new 
medical school. The original proposal came from the General Education 
Board of the Rockefeller Foundation, through Mr. Abraham Flexner. 
Mr. Flexner gained the interest of both Mr. Eastman and Dr. Rhees, and 
finally it was decided that five million dollars would be given by the 
Rockefeller Foundation and four million by Mr. Eastman, plus one mil- 
lion for the University Hospital from the daughters of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Strong (Mrs. Gertrude Strong Achilles and Mrs. Helen Strong 
Carter). No appointments had been made. The school was to be a part 
of the university. There was no old medical school in Rochester to com- 
plicate the problem. The dean would have the support of President Rhees 
in constructing a modern school with its hospital and an adequate full- 
time staff, everything to measure up to the highest standards. The funds 
were in the Treasurer’s Office drawing dividends and seemed adequate to 
build and operate a school with its teaching hospital. 

I liked President Rhees on our first contact. This liking deepened into 
lasting friendship over the years. We never had any disagreements, and our 
rontacts were always most pleasant and stimulating. One of the trustees 
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of the Hooper Foundation, Mr. Henry Pritchett, when I asked him about 
Rush Rhees, said that, in his opinion, Rhees was in the top group of uni- 
versity presidents at that time. Dr. and Mrs. Rhees visited our home in 
San Francisco and gave us confidence that their friendship would be an 
important part in making contacts in Rochester. 

President Rhees reviewed with me many of the problems inevitable in 
a new school. I explained to him that I could never be completely happy 
as dean unless I could find time for teaching and continuing my research 
work. I assured him that I believed this could be done if the Dean's Office 
was separate from the Department of Pathology and was operated by an 
able executive secretary. Further, that much time could be spent in con- 
munity effort and in organized medical meetings. I said I was willing to 
take the criticism to the effect that I was selfish and lacking in civic concert 
if he would understand and approve. This plan he did approve and never 
tried to intrude local problems, though at times, with a smile, he woul 
mention such criticisms. I felt sure of his support and knew that he ap- 
proved of the operation of the Dean’s Office. 

New schools of medicine are established rarely, and opportunities t0 
take responsibility at the very start are unusual, to say the least. ‘The endow: 
ment seemed generous and adequate for construction and maintenance. 
Perhaps it is not wise to attempt a detailed analysis of all the factors - 
volved in this proposal. At least it would be a test of leadership and would 
give a chance to build, from the ground, a new school with the very best 
young teachers and students and with the necessary laboratories for te 
search in all departments. Co-operative teaching and research would b 
inevitable with a united hospital and school. All this carried visions and 
excited thrills. 

The decision to accept came without much debate, and my friends 
San Francisco were understanding and sympathetic. Tearing up roots i 
California was not pleasant. Many, many good friends and co-workers 
the medical staff in San Francisco would be seen only rarely. Clearing 


research work at the Hooper Foundation presented difficulties. Dr. Fried 
Robbins remained in the Hooper Foundation for a year and was generol¥ 
ly granted space in the laboratory and animal house to carry on our long 


program of research in experimental anemia and hemoglobin productio! 
in dogs as influenced by diet and other factors. In 1922, Dr. Robbins took 
up her work in Rochester without serious interruption. 
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Our departure from San Francisco was in mid-September. At Washing- 
ton, I put Katharine, Hoyt, four years, and Barbara, two months, on the 
train for Charleston, South Carolina, to visit with her family for a month 
while I went to Rochester to prepare for their arrival. 

For the first few days in Rochester (September, 1921) I was a house 
guest of President and Mrs. Rhees and enjoyed their friendly hospitality. 
My office was set up in the Eastman Building on the Prince Street Campus. 
This office, fortunately, was adjacent to the small administration building 
where Dr. Rhees had his office. Consultation was easy and frequent— 
always valuable and stimulating. Dr. Rhees had the curiosity of an inves- 
tigator and true scientist. His questions were numerous and always to the 
point and constructive. He was truly a great president, and his wisdom 
was a large factor in the development of the medical school within the 
university. He gained and held the interest of Mr. Eastman, Mr. Flexner, 
and other influential people, both within and outside Rochester. 

Many important decisions now called for prompt action. The first was 
the location of the medical school. It was suggested that it be constructed 
on the university campus, but it took little study to show that the site was 
completely inadequate. Other sites in the city were then studied. President 
Rhees, Mr. Eastman, Mr. George Todd, and the trustees agreed that the 
university and medical school should be relocated to insure adequate space 
for growth. It was thought that the medical school and hospital would be 
better served in a separate but adjacent land tract. The sick patients and 
hospital business, if within the campus, might be unpleasant to the univer- 
sity students and staff. Discussion of the present location of the medical 
school brought forth numerous objections, in particular, that the hospital 
must be in the center of the city to command adequate patient supply. It 
was pointed out that the patients would travel considerable distances if 
the clinical care was of a high order of excellence—examples: University 
of California, University of Chicago, Mayo Clinic, and so on. 

The old Oak Hill golf club tract and the adjacent Crittenden tract are 
located at the southern edge of the city, on the east bank of the Genesee 
River. The Crittenden tract was reasonable in cost and gave sufficient space 
for the medical school and hospital and related future developments. It 
was made up of farm land plus a tree nursery. The Men’s College was to 
move to Oak Hill and the Women’s College was to remain on the old 
university tract. The Lehigh Valley Railroad tracks separate the univer- 
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sity and medical school tracts and might seem to be an objectionable fea- 
ture. There were advantages—heavy construction material was easily de- 
livered, and the large power plant which served both tracts was operated 
at minimum expense because of proper construction and gravity delivery 
of coal direct from freight cars. 

One important decision relating to the medical school was never de- 
bated, as everyone agreed that the school and its teaching hospital should 
be under one roof—I had seen enough of the “split medical schools” to be 
able to supply all needed arguments for a united school. At this time, the 
Vanderbilt Medical School at Nashville was making plans for a new build- 
ing program (Canby Robinson). It is of some historical interest to note 
that Vanderbilt and Rochester evolved the same general plan for these 
buildings, working independently. Essentially, this new plan consisted of 
two major axes, about 100 feet apart, extending north and south and two 
other axes of similar type pointing east and west. Such a central unit can 
be expanded in any direction and shows no long, naked corridors. Eleva- 
tors are located at the intersections of the axes. Related clinical departments 
and hospital wards can be placed on floors adjacent to the various related 
preclinical departments. A few steps will take students or teachers from 
one department to any other department, and joint research problems art 
inevitable, to the benefit of everyone. A common dining room or rooms 
and kitchen can serve economically students, doctors, nurses, and person- 
nel. This common dining room is also important to establish good morale 
particularly for students and faculty, with its friendly climate. 

In a sense, 1921-22 was a sabbatical year for me—no teaching, no autop- 
sy work, and a good deal of wandering about, as visits were made to many 
medical schools. Study of medical teaching and methods in use in various 
schools was combined with a search for promising young teachers. Archt 
tecture was noted, and various types of building construction and preset 
cost were studied. A Harvey Lecture was given January 7, 1922 (5), “Pig: 
ment Metabolism and Regeneration of the Hemoglobin in the Body.” 4 
physiological review was published, “The Origin and Significance of the 
Constituents of the Bile” (6). 

My office in the Eastman Building was soon functioning, with Ms 
Laura Olmsted (Mrs. Albert Dunson) as secretary. I was fortunate 1 ™) 
neighbors in that building—Dr. John Murlin and Dr. Henry Matill, 
cently appointed to carry on the Lewis P. Ross Department of Vital Ec 
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nomics in the university. It was also pleasant to make the acquaintance of 
the professors of biology, chemistry, and physics, whose advice was valu- 
able. The friendly interest of the university faculty and trustees was of the 
greatest help to the new dean as the medical school and hospital programs 
were elaborated. The closest possible integration of the university, the 
medical school, and the community was our goal. 

The most important decisions obviously related to staff appointments. 
Consultations were frequent with President Rhees, Dr. Winford Smith, 
director of the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Dr. Richard Pearse of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and many others in New York City, Baltimore, Chica- 
vo, St. Louis, Cleveland, Boston, and elsewhere. 

Dr. Nathaniel W. Faxon accepted the position of hospital director in 
May, 1922. He had been trained under Dr. Frederic A. Washburn at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. He did not come to Rochester until No- 
vember, but was in consultation relative to plans and blueprints from the 
time of his appointment. 

I'wo other early appointments were decided, Dr. George Corner and 
Dr. Walter Bloor in anatomy and biochemistry. I had known intimately 
these two men in the faculty of the University of California School of 
Medicine and had no hesitation in giving them my most enthusiastic rec- 
ommendation to President Rhees. Invitations went to Dr. Corner in May, 
1922, and to Dr. Bloor in June, 1922. We felt happy to receive their ac- 
ceptances. Dr. Faxon and Dr. Bloor, for a short time, occupied office space 
in the Eastman Building with me before we moved to the Research Lab- 
oratory on the Crittenden site in late November, 1922. 

Up to the summer of 1922, four heads of departments had been ap- 
pointed: Dr. Bloor, Dr. Corner, Dr. Faxon, and Dr. Whipple. This group, 
‘together with President Rhees, discussed other appointments on many 
occasions. As senior appointments were made, these men, when available, 
participated in the discussions relating to future appointments, and in this 
way the advisory board grew to be the Administrative Committee of the 
School and Hospital. In October, 1922, Dr. Stanhope Bayne-Jones accept- 
ed the appointment in bacteriology, coming from the Department of 
Pathology and Bacteriology (William G. MacCallum) in Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Dr. William S. McCann accepted his appointment in 
medicine in December, 1922, coming from the Department of Medicine 
(Warfield Longcope) in Johns Hopkins Medical School. Dr. John J. Mor- 





ton, Jr., was appointed in surgery in May, 1923, coming from the Depart- 
ment of Surgery (Samuel Harvey) at the Yale Medical School. Dr. Karl 
M. Wilson was appointed in obstetrics in September, 1923, coming from 
the Department of Obstetrics (Whitridge Williams) at Johns Hopkins 
Medical School. Dr. Samuel W. Clausen was appointed in pediatrics in 
February, 1924, coming from the Department of Pediatrics (William 
McKim Marriott) at Washington University in St. Louis. Dr. Wallace O. 
Fenn was appointed in physiology in May, 1924, coming from the Depatt- 
ment of Physiology (Walter Cannon) in Harvard Medical School, and 
Dr. Stafford L. Warren was appointed in radiology. 

The next important step related to the “Research Laboratory.” It was 
decided to construct a small building on the school and hospital tract—a 
relatively simple, two-story structure—to house the growing staff over 
two or three years while the main building was constructed, equipped, 
and finally occupied. This building was called the Research Laboratory 
and later became the Animal House. It was built between August and No- 
vember to supply rooms which were occupied late in November, 1922. It 
gave ample space for Dr. Faxon, Dr. Whipple, and other members of the 
hospital staff and school faculty to work on the plans for their departments. 

As Faxon and I talked over the hospital and school problems, we agreed 
that the hospital with its patients must be under the same roof with the 
school. Further, as the plans matured, we also agreed that the standard 
units should have the same width and floor-ceiling heights. This was con- 
trary to the standard construction at that time. This uniformity made for 
economy and speed of construction, as concrete forms could be used ovet 
and over again. Concrete construction was used because of lower cost and 
possible delays if a steel frame was used. Experience showed this plan to 
be sound. Test pits showed quicksand of 10-20 feet in thickness below 2 
layer of clay of 10-15 feet in thickness. Rock and boulders were found at 
30-50 feet depth. This complication necessitated concrete pile founda- 
tions which were well driven, and there has been no sign of settling 0 


cracking of the structure over the years. 

As blueprints began to flow from the architect’s office, we had many 
pleasant discussions with Mr. Eastman. He said many times that plenty of 
medical schools and universities had demonstrated how much could be 
spent on construction, exterior adornment, and interior furnishings; for 
his part, he would like to see how little could be spent while assuring & 
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cellence of construction and function. The architects naturally wished the 
new structure to be a monument and memorial. The trustees and others 
participated in the debate, which became lively and, at times, a bit warm. 
The simple type of building was branded as “Late Penitentiary,’ “Factory 
type, and so on. President Rhees took a neutral stand. Finally, Mr. East- 
man took a firm stand for simplicity and settled the debate with Mr. 
Lawrence White, the consulting architect. I was happy at this decision, 
as | had worked in very simple buildings at Hopkins and at the Hooper 
Foundation and knew that such laboratories were satisfactory and that the 
upkeep was minimal. The savings from proposed exterior decorations of 
the main buildings alone were of the order of one to two million plus 
inevitable delay. 

Mr. Eastman was sincerely interested in the blueprints as they took form. 
He never looked at them without making constructive suggestions, as 
described elsewhere (7). He was an expert in the prevention of explosions 
and fires in industrial buildings (film manufacture, Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany) and suggested invaluable protective devices for the school and 
hospital plant. 

I had been told by many experts that the plant could not possibly be 
completed for student training inside of five years. As our staff began to 
gather, we all felt the urge to get under way at the earliest possible moment. 
The architects co-operated loyally, and, with no strikes and no serious 
mishaps or faults of co-ordination, we were able to start our first class of 
medical students in four years (September, 1925) and open the hospital 
five months later (January, 1926). 

[tseems clear that Mr. Eastman’s interest in medicine came through den- 
ustry. He had had trouble with his teeth during his young adult life, prob- 
ably because of inadequate dental attention. In Rochester, his mouth got 
excellent attention, and properly adjusted dentures brought his mouth 
Into a healthy state. This was responsible, in part, for the Eastman Dental 
Dispensary under Dr. Burkhart. It was Mr. Eastman’s first venture into 
the realm of public health. 

During the discussions relative to a school of medicine, it was his sug- 
gestion that a combined school of medicine and dentistry be established. 
Mr. Eastman was interested in education of the highest order in dentistry 
4s Well as in medicine. If the dental students were to be associated with the 
students in their initial basic science work, obviously they must 
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have had the same quality of training. It was specified, therefore, that three 
years of college training, including two years of chemistry, one of physics, 
and one of biology, be the minimum requirements for both medical and 
dental candidates. When the school opened in 1925, it was expected that 
there would be a significant number of dental applicants. There were no 
dental applicants of any sort for the first two or three years and only a 
very few inadequately trained applicants during the first five years (1925- 
30). The young men and women who were training for dentistry pre- 
ferred to go for their training to the established dental schools requiring 
one or two college years, or even less, and they were not interested in the 
Rochester school. 

After this experience, the whole question was re-examined. It was sug- 
gested that graduate dentists be offered scholarships for graduate instruction 
and opportunities in teaching and research. They would have training 
adequate to gain Master’s or Ph.D. degrees but not M.D. degrees. Thi 
experiment was supported by the Rockefeller Foundation and subsequent: 
ly by the Carnegie Foundation. It has been continued successfully since 
its beginning, and, of that group of graduate dentists, a very high percent- 
age subsequently occupied senior positions as professors, deans, and inves 
tigators in dental schools in various parts of this country and abroad (8). 
It has been a successful experiment, totally different, however, from the 
original plan. Mr. Eastman was satisfied with this development, although 
he was disappointed that no undergraduates turned up for training. 

The university hospital was named in honor of Henry Alvah Strong 
and Helen Griffin Strong, whose daughters gave a very generous gift 
toward its construction. A memorial tablet is placed in the main lobby. 
This lobby was designed to be a comfortable waiting room for patiet! 
and visitors to give them a pleasant impression and induce a friendly cl 
mate, rather than the cold and dreary atmosphere too frequently found 
in large hospitals. 

As plans took shape for the Strong Memorial Hospital, they roused the 
interest of the health officer of the city of Rochester. The university, the 
School of Medicine and Dentistry, and the city owe a great debt to Dr 
George W. Goler. He saw visions and was a crusader who, as a health 
officer, was ahead of his time. He was not popular with city politicians 
but they respected him. Dr. Goler was interested in a municipal hospit! 
about to be built on Waring Road, but he saw at once the great benefit 
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loss, and several papers had been published (3) dealing with diet influences 


to be gained by its construction as a part of the school and hospital 
plant. As soon as Dr. Goler presented his plan of uniting the municipal 
hospital with the university hospital, it received enthusiastic support from 
all persons concerned, including Mr. Eastman and Mayor Hiram Edger- 
ton. It was so obviously advantageous both to the university and to the 
city that the plan advanced very rapidly, and a contract was drawn up by 
Mr. Walter Hubbell, a distinguished lawyer and University of Rochester 
trustee, covering the relationships between the municipal and university 
hospitals. This was a model contract which has been copied subsequently 
and, on request, sent to many hospitals in all parts of the country. The 
union of these two hospitals has fulfilled all the hopes of the persons con- 
cerned, and there has never been any significant friction. In fact, the city 
officials and the university trustees have remained enthusiastic about this 
co-operative effort. 

In general, the laboratory space for all departments was of uniformly 
simple construction. The monolithic concrete floors made possible room 
walls of single-brick thickness, which could very easily be taken down and 
put elsewhere—flexibility. The steam pipes were run on outside walls, and 
allother pipes on the inside walls and left exposed. The concrete ceilings and 
gray brick walls were not painted. This all was in keeping with the plan to 

old maintenance cost at low levels. 

The total space needs had been estimated for each department, and, for- 
tunately, all heads of departments were at hand to plan this floor space 
according to their ideas of teaching and research. There was discussion as 
to the total space needs for the school, as some consultants believed that 
somewhat smaller wings would be adequate. On this point Mr. East- 
man's opinion was against construction space shrinkage. He felt that if 


the school was successful, the demand for space would soon fill it—a 
prophetic vision. 


Research Programs 


When Dr. Bloor and I moved to the Research Laboratory on the Crit- 
tenden tract, we promptly developed space for research. Dr. Bloor had 
his work on lipids in progress. Dr. Robbins brought the anemia colony 
from the Hooper Foundation and installed these forty dogs in the labora- 
lory. Dr. Robbins had been working with me on anemia due to blood 
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on the production of new hemoglobin. Liver was shown to be most potent 
in the formation of hemoglobin in these anemic dogs (9). In the anemia 
experiments from 1923 and subsequently, various factors were better 
standardized. The anemia level was kept as constant as possible. The hemo- 
globin produced and removed was accurately estimated; blood volume; 
and hemoglobin levels measured accurately by standardized dyes and 
hemoglobin samples. A basal diet was worked out to supply all requite- 
ments but to permit minimal formation of new hemoglobin. It was soon 
shown in experiments with these standard anemia dogs that bread, milk, 
fish, and grains were poor in hemoglobin-producing factors. Visceral tis- 
sue of beef, sheep, pig, and chicken was quite potent—liver, especially. 


Plant Construction 


Excavation for the main building was begun in April, 1923, and pil 
driving began in May. Work on the concrete skeleton went on rapidly, 
and structural questions came into the offices of Whipple and Faxon at 
all times. We spent much time in boots and raincoats exploring all part 
of the growing structure and were able to make savings and improvements 
by this supervision. It is to be remembered that construction work begat 
long before completion of interior plans—this presented. difficulties but 
saved much valuable time and, with the active co-operation of the archt- 
tects, was carried through successfully. The concrete skeleton with floos 
was almost completed during the summer and fall of 1923. 

Construction of brickwork began as soon as weather permitted i 
1924. Plumbing and steam and water pipes were installed. ‘The power plant 
was built during 1924 and took up the heating load in November, so that 
interior finishing of the main building could proceed rapidly through the 
winter, 1924-25. 

The Nurses’ Dormitory was begun in February, 1924, and the Stafl 
House in September, 1924. The Staff House gave adequate space for the 
resident staff of both the Strong Memorial and the Municipal Hospital 
There were also resident juniors of the preclinical departments, and thi 
experiment proved its value in promoting better understanding and C0 
operative work between the clinical and preclinical departments. 

Equipment for the laboratories—tables, desks, drawers, cabinets, sinks 
chemical tables, and hoods—all came from local dealers. The contract 
doing the woodwork in the laboratories had unusually fine well-seasont! 
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western white pine lumber, and this fixed equipment was exceptional. 
Today, after thirty-four years, the equipment is in excellent condition re- 
quiring rarely some minimal repairs or refinishing. 

During the spring of 1924, Katharine and I were fortunate in accom- 
panying Mr. Eastman on a camping and fishing trip and cruise in British 
Columbia, Canada. In subsequent years we also enjoyed his hospitality 
at his farm ““Oak Lodge” in North Carolina, where quail shooting, riding, 
and camping were the order of the day. I took many pictures on these 
various trips which were recently written up, illustrated, and published 
through the generous help of Mr. Thomas Hargrave, Mr. Albert K. Chap- 
man, and Mr. Donald McMaster of the Eastman Kodak Company (10). 

Library space for reading room, for stacks, and for the office of the 
librarian were in the very center of the main building, convenient to all 
departments, thus eliminating the demand for department libraries. Tele- 
phone calls would bring needed reference volumes promptly to any de- 
partment. ‘he purchase of books began in 1921, Dr. Rhees having directed 
Mr. James F. Ballard, of the Boston Medical Library, to proceed with the 
purchase of complete sets of standard medical scientific journals, then 
available abroad at very reasonable prices. This was a most fortunate ar- 
rangement, as Mr. Ballard was able to purchase various complete sets 
which were very difficult to obtain in this country. This advantageous asso- 
ciation continued through the period of rapid growth of the school library. 
Substantial gifts to the library came from Dr. Edward Mulligan, Dr. 
Goler, and Mr. Edward Miner. 


Student Choice and Training 


It is self-evident that the reputation and prestige of any medical school 
rests on the competence of its graduates and the clinical and research stand- 
ing of its staff. The choice of teachers is all- important, but these teachers 
Must train future teachers and investigators. The choice of students is 
equally important, as excellent prospects given good training will emerge 
*Scompetent doctors and potential teachers. Inferior students can be given 


excellent training, but rarely will superior graduates be found in this 
ptoup. , 
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and personality of the student were thought to be equally important, 
Health and determination are also important. In my opinion, the aptitude 
tests tell less than the academic record plus the evaluation of the student 
coming from senior science college teachers. Personal interviews also are 
important—single, but not group interviews—to gain some knowledge of 
the initial contact personality. “Would this person appeal to a sick patient 
and gain his confidence?” 

This school was planned for small classes—laboratories, histology rooms, 
lecture rooms—initially fifty medical and twenty-five dental students. 
When no undergraduate dental candidates appeared, the medical candr- 
dates were gradually increased to sixty. World War II brought increased 
pressure and classes of seventy. Small classes and close personal contact 
between students and teachers are most important for the best teaching 

Notices were sent out in 1924 that the first class for medical and dental 
students would begin work in September, 1925, and candidates were in- 
vited for interviews. The admissions committee did not always agree om 
candidates then or later, but many decisions were reviewed at graduatiot 
or later, with gradual improvement in method of choice. 

It is not always appreciated that graduate students are as important and 
demand as much teaching supervision and more space than do medical 
students. Included in this group in Rochester are the graduate dentists 
working for graduate degrees (M.A. and Ph.D.), also the resident staff of 
the clinical departments, plus student fellows, special students, visiting 
foreign students, and exchange students. The preclinical departments have 
many graduate students working toward a Ph.D. degree. The total nun- 
ber of graduate students is close to the total number of medical students 
in this school. From this group emerge many able teachers and investige 
tors. 


Dean’s Office 


The Dean’s Office began its development in 1925. During the construc: 
tion period, the occasional bits of work relating to the Dean’s Office welt 
taken over by Miss Laura Olmsted—first in the Eastman Building, whet 
she acted as secretary for Whipple, Bloor, and Faxon. In the Researcl 
Laboratory, she took over the small switchboard and continued as mY 


secretary. When the Pathology Department moved into the main build- 
ing, the Dean’s Office was occupied by Mrs. Laura Olmsted Dunson. Th! 
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office was separated from the Department of Pathology but located in the 
school, close to the student locker area and student entrance. The Dean’s 
Office served all departments and cared for all student records, applica- 
tions, student acceptance, alumni records, student problems of all sorts. 
The President’s Report, school catalogue, budget, and miscellaneous de- 
tails all were handled in the Dean’s Office. Mrs. Dunson carried on this 
work effectively until her tragic death in an automobile accident in 
1920. 

Miss Hilda DeBrine then took over this difficult and demanding posi- 
tion and, with her able associates, has carried on over the years to the 
complete satisfaction of everyone, faculty and students alike. The dean and 
various assistant and associate deans (Bloor, Berry, Bradford, and Fenn) 
concerned themselves with matters of policy and acted as agents of the 
advisory board. Complex problems during World War II were resolved 
with the help of officers of the Army and the Navy, and veterans added 
many problems as they returned to take up medical training. 


Department of Pathology 


This department began to function in research in December, 1922. 
Space for this research was located on the ground floors in the southeast 
corner of the Research Laboratory. 

Dr. Harry P. Smith was appointed senior assistant in pathology and 
began work in September, 1924, after a period of several months spent 
abroad. Obviously, the gross pathology of this period was comparative, 
telated to the various types of animals kept in the Research Laboratory. 
tation with local hospitals brought some surgical and autopsy mate- 
for review. Dr. Whipple was elected president of the American 
ety of Experimental Pathology in 1925. 

Department removal to the main building in February, 1925, was readi- 
y accomplished, and a surplus of laboratory space was enjoyed. Dr. Robert 
Kennedy joined the department in June, 1924, and Dr. William B. 
Hawkins in August, 1929. The first autopsy in the department was done 
by Dr. Whipple, on January 20, 1926. Since that time, the autopsy service 
has prown steadily up to the present level of 650-700 per year. The autopsy 
Permission rate runs at 70 per cent, or above—a high rate for a large, 
active, general service of the Strong Memorial and Municipal hospitals. 
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This indicates hard work by the clinical staff and is usually accepted as at 
index of good hospital standing. 

A Museum of Pathology developed early in the department. Miss Edna 
Fairman was the first, and is the present, curator, and its success reflects 
great credit on her skill and responsibility. This Museum of Pathology 
serves all departments, and its specimens are used for clinics, special meet- 
ings, and research. Files for lantern slides, photographs, microscope slides, 
index cards, and drawings are all available, as in a library, with the same 
ease of requisition. 

A large service room for the preparation of histological sections was 
essential for the department. It prepares sections of all types for all school 
departments, except anatomy. This eliminates the demand for scattered, 
small histological units in various departments. Miss Harriet Feary has 
been responsible for this service preparation room since its beginning, and 
her ability and interest have been invaluable. Many junior technicians até 


trained for work elsewhere. 


Teaching in pathology began in December, 1926, with a first class of 
twenty-three, much to the enjoyment of the department. The student 


saw many autopsies and much fresh autopsy material, with related frozen 
and fixed sections. 

Our student fellowship program began with this class (Edward Mat 
well) and has continued regularly since then. These student fellows 1 
pathology are paid a salary and live in the staff house, if desired. They pa" 
ticipate in routine autopsy work, see much surgical pathology, aid in clas 
teaching of pathology, and participate in research. At the end of the yeat 
they return to the regular medical curriculum. These student fellows, 
many instances, after graduation remain in pathology and research and 90 
on to senior positions as teachers. 

The Department of Pathology enjoyed co-operation with several abl 
men of chemical training, appointed as associates in pathology. They 
brought unusual skill and vision to joint research problems in the depart: 
ment—Dr. Paul F. Hahn, Dr. Floyd S. Daft, Dr. Leon L. Miller, and Dt 
Garson H. Tishkoft. 

After the department moved into the main building (1925), the pa 
of research work accelerated, and publications appeared in increasing 00” 
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and Robbins. Liver fractions and potent factors were investigated. Several 
lectures were given on anemia and related problems (11, 12). Muscle 


idm # hemoglobin (myoglobin) was investigated in dogs (13) and shown to be 
lect) MM influenced by exercise, anemia, and other factors. 

logy Experimental anemia in dogs was continued, and a liver fraction potent 
iect- HM in secondary anemia was standardized and shown to be usefal (Whipple, 


ides, H Robbins, and Walden, 14). We enjoyed the facilities of the Eli Lilly and 
ame Hi Company (Clowes and Walden), as they had prepared a potent liver 
fraction for pernicious anemia and were interested in liver extractives. 
Our association with the Eli Lilly and Company was very pleasant and 
enabled us to test liver fractions that could not be prepared in the Depart- 
ered, MM ment of Pathology in Rochester. We were not interested in taking out 
has MM patents for these liver fractions. Finally, an agreement was drawn up to 
, and MM further this work. We agreed to test and standardize certain liver fractions 
s att MM supplied by Eli Lilly and Company, and they put these fractions on the 

market for patients with secondary anemia. We were compensated by their 
ss of fmm aid in our chemical work and by stipends to further and expand our work 
dents anemia. Over the years 1926-53, the budget in pathology was expanded 
‘ozell JM *' No cost to the university, and we set up a reserve fund which yields an 

income of more than $30,000 per annum. Our routine testing of these 
Var- me '@ctions was useful to us and no burden to our research program. Ani- 
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vs ie als were constantly being standardized for research work, and these tests 
pat ot liver fractions were a part of this basic standardization. 
cas | Served as President of the American Association of Pathology and 





Bacteriology in 1930. I received the William Wood Gerhard Gold Medal 














e tom the Philadelphia Pathology Society in 1934. The First Decade (15) 
Fo records the events in the early history of the school and hospitals and sup- 
~ ° BB plies many details. 
oth A Nobel Prize announcement comes to any individual with a shock 
| Which cannot be defined—disbelief, doubt and self-examination, excite- 
The} ment, curiosity as to the official protocol, and so on. But in Stockholm 
pal Bithere is not the faintest doubt in the minds of the laureates that the occasion 
d Di BRis of maximal importance to the court and the people—further, that long 
and carefi] study by experts precedes the award. It adds up to a most 
 pARMpressive ceremony with related entertainment and receptions by royalty 
nut and al] important officers. 
rippl Bec 





ause Iam aware of many mistakes in published and spoken reports 
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relative to the 1934 award to Minot, Murphy, and Whipple, I feel that a 


quotation from the official presentation (16) is in order: 


PROFESSOR |. HOLMGREN: 
Your Majesty, Ladies and Gentlmen, 

The Caroline Institute has awarded this year’s prize for Physiology and Medicine to 
three American investigators, ...in recognition of their discoveries respecting liver 
therapy in anaemias. . . . 

Of the three prize-winners it was WHIPPLE who first occupied himself with the 
investigations for which the prize has now been awarded. He began in 1920 to study the 
influence of food on blood-regeneration, the re-building-up of the blood, in cases of 
anaemia consequent upon loss of blood... . The method WHIPPLE adopted in his 
experiments was to bleed dogs, that is to say to withdraw from them a certain quantity 
of their blood, supplying them afterwards with food of various kinds. By that method he 
discovered that certain kinds of food were considerably superior to others, inasmuch a 
they gave stimulus to a more vigorous reformation of blood, that is to say stimulated the 
bone-marrow—in which the blood-corpuscles are produced—to a more vigorous malt 
facture of red blood-corpuscles. It was first and foremost liver, then kidney, then met 
and next after that certain vegetable articles of food too, e.g. apricots, that proved in al 
especial degree to have a strongly stimulating effect. WHIPPLE’S experiments wet 
planned exceedingly well and carried out very accurately, and consequently their result 
can lay claim to absolute reliability. These investigations and results of WHIPPLE'S gavt 
MINOT and MURPHY the idea, that an experiment could be made to see whethe 


favourable results might not also be obtained in the case of pernicious anaemia, an anaeMl 
of quite a different type, by making use of foods of the kind that WHIPPLE had found 


to yield favourable results in his experiments regarding anaemia from loss of blood. 


From 1927 to 1943, I served as trustee of the Rockefeller Foundatio 
and its various divisions. Since 1936, I have been a trustee and member of 
the Board of Scientific Directors of the Rockefeller Institute. In 1929) | 
was elected to the National Academy of Sciences and in 1938 to th 
American Philosophical Society. I was awarded the Charles Mickle Fel 
lowship by the University of Toronto, the Kober Medal by the Univer 
sity of Georgetown, and the Rochester Civic Medal. 

An unusual type of anemia was investigated by Bradford and Whipp 
It shows a racial tendency (Mediterranean people) and has many of tt 
gross and histological abnormalities observed in hemochromatosis. Ti 
name “thalassemia” (Mediterranean anemia) was proposed (17). 

Research in bile fistula dogs over long periods showed interesting 
normalities (Hawkins and Whipple). Plasma protein regeneration wis 
again investigated after an interval of some years (Holman, Mahoney; 
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ata Me Whipple). Diet control was an important factor. Blood plasma protein 
given by vein was utilized in the body metabolism in dogs. Infection and 
intoxication were shown to decrease the Output of new hemo 
standard anemic dogs (Robbins and Whipple). 
i. A Mellon Lecture was given, “Protein Production and Exchange in the 
‘liver BOdy, Including Hemoglobin, Plasma Protein, and Cell Protein” (r8). 
lron metabolism had interested various members of the Department of 
h the $M Pathology over the first ten years in Rochester. When radioactive iron 
ly the became available to us, it was used as a tracer to investigate all aspects of 
ses OO the complex pattern of iron absorption and distribution within the body 
x as modified by various conditions—anemia, iron-free diets, and infections. 
od hee Lhe life-cycle of the red cell was studied by Hawkins and Whipple. 
ach 3 “Plasma Proteins: Their Source, Production, and Utilization” was the 
od the Mm title of a physiological review by Madden and Whipple (19). Plasma pro- 
nani: @ tein production was shown to be increased by casein digests, and the influ- 
ence of sterile abscesses was studied. Simultaneous production of hemo- 
globin and plasma protein as influenced by bleeding, diet protein, and 
other factors was studied. Shock was investigated actively during the war 
period. Peritoneal absorption of red cells was demonstrated by the use of 
red cells labeled by radioactive iron. 
Visits from foreign students were enjoyed during these years. They 
tame from South America, Japan, English Isles, Middle Europe, India, 
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d. and other countries. Visits of a year or more as research fellows often 
ationf™m™csulted in one or more co-operative publications. 
set of During the summers of 1927-36, we enjoyed ranch camps in Colorado 
929, lfmend Wyoming. Horseback riding, camping, fishing, and exploring occu- 
o th—Ped the family for about two months of the summer. We drove out and 
¢ Felmmack, and, as the roads were quite primitive, adventures of all sorts were 
nivel ecountered. Camps on the Pine River in southwest Colorado were most 
tequently visited, and we explored the Cliff Dweller areas, the Grand 
ippenyon, Jacksons Hole, Yellowstone and Glacier Park, and adjacent areas. 
of the During the late summers of 1937-57 I was fortunate in renewing friend- 
 Thtip and starting salmon fishing in Cape Breton with Ned Park, then in 
Mediatrics at Hopkins. This area was free of ragweed and gave me perfect 
 ammeeedom from hay fever and enjoyable out-of-door recreation. 
o WHE [n the fall, I was able to enjoy duck and pheasant hunting. My first 
7 ap unting associate in Rochester was Dr. William Wallace, who had lived 
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in the Lake area and knew the country well. We got others interested, 
and a small school group hunted pheasants pretty regularly in the country 
south of Rochester—Drs. Wallace, Stafford Warren, Bayne-Jones, Mor- 
ton, McCann, and Whipple. Later, Mr. Willoughby Middleton, Mr. 
Frank Lovejoy, Dr. Fenn, Dr. Bradford, Dr. Pearse, Dr. Hilleman, and 
Dr. Pammenter joined us and enjoyed the shooting. My interest in pheas- 
ant shooting continues. 

The Atomic Energy Project is an important part of the university and 
School of Medicine and Dentistry. Dr. Stafford Warren gained the sup- 
port of Rochester industry for a powerful X-ray laboratory, in which 
heavy castings for military purposes could be tested to comply with gov- 
ernment specifications. This was built in 1942, close to the power plant, 
In 1943, Dr. Warren organized the Atomic Energy Project, adjacent to 
this X-ray laboratory and extending east along Elmwood Avenue. The 
building was completed in September, 1943. Its staff was concerned. with 
the manifold problems related to the atomic bomb—in particular, the 
testing of all radioactive factors for protection of personnel. 

In 1948, a new Department of Radiation Biology was set up in the 
School of Medicine and Dentistry under Dr. H. A. Blair. A training pro- 
gram developed, and a new wing was built between the first atomic energy 
laboratory and the main school building—a modern laboratory building 
of seven stories, 150 feet long—completed in 1950. Special students (50° 
100) can be accommodated. Its large staff, trained in radioactive research, 
enables the school departments to develop research by use of labeled 
material. Proteins can be labeled by these radioactive elements, and joi! 
problems in medicine and surgery, physiology, and pathology develop 
rapidly and expand this effective research technique. 

Research work continued in pathology in the field of blood protein 
generation (Whipple, Robbins, and Miller, 20). Parenteral plasma p'™ 
tein maintains nitrogen equilibrium in dogs over long periods (Tet!) 
Sandrock, Nye, and Whipple, 21). The use of radioactive lysine in studies 
of protein metabolism, synthesis and utilization of plasma proteins ™ 
demonstrated (22). Protein metabolism and exchange as influenced > 
constriction of the vena cava and experimental ascites were investigate! 
Conversion of plasma protein to tissue protein without evidence of protell 
breakdownand results of giving plasma protein labeledwith C’* parentel® 
ly to dogs were recorded. Plasma protein labeled with lysine-E-C™ a 
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its oral feeding and related protein metabolism in the dog were studied. 
Red cell stroma in dogs was investigated, and stroma protein was labeled 
with C** lysine (23). 

The placenta and protein metabolism, transfer studies using C!*-labeled 
protein, concentration of labeled vitamin B,.>Co® in various organs and 
tissues of the dog in short- and long-term experiments were investigated. 
It was shown that Bo participates in red cell stroma production (24). 
Space did not permit adequate review of the research work as it developed 
over the years. 

A monograph in “American Lectures in Pathology,” Hemoglobin, Plas- 
ina Protein and Cell Protein, Their Production and Interchange, by G. H. 
Whipple was published in 1948 (25). A monograph, The Dynamic Equi- 
librium of Body Proteins by G. H. Whipple, was published in 1956 (26). 

In February, 1945, Mrs. Helen Woodward Rivas of LeRoy made a gen- 
erous gift to build a psychiatric clinic with suitable endowment to con- 
tinue its maintenance. Dr. Romano was appointed head of this department 
and took up work in June, 1946. Construction was completed in 1948. 
This important department functions as a part of the School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, integrated closely with all clinical departments and the 
Municipal Hospital with its psychiatric unit. 

A valuable gift “for research in Medical Science” was made in 1948 
through the will of Mr. Ernest L. Woodward of LeRoy. Other large 
gifts came to the school (1942-57) from Dr. Henry C. Buswell, Mrs. 
Bertha Hochstetter Buswell, and Mr. Ralph Hochstetter, all of Buffalo, 
to further research work in urology, medicine, and other school depart- 
ments, 

Following World War II, there was a great demand for postdoctoral 
traning in pathology, coming from veteran M.D.’s just released from 
service. The department took on twenty per year for this six-month train- 
ng which was like that given to interns in pathology. In all, 74 veterans 
took this training. They were responsible students who did good work, 
nd the department enjoyed giving them this training. 

The department takes natural pride in its group of alumni. Some have 
‘come clinical teachers and attained senior grade in teaching institutions. 

¢ list the men who have spent one or more years in the department and 
subsequently have become heads of departments or professors of pathology 


MN universities: Dr. Harry P. Smith, P. and S., Columbia University; Dr. 
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Sidney C. Madden, School of Medicine, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Louis J. Zeldis, School of Medicine, U.C.L.A.; Dr. Charles 
L. Yuile, School of Medicine, U.C.L.A.; Dr. Frank W. McKee, School of 
Medicine, U.C.L.A.; Dr. Russell L. Holman, School of Medicine, Louisi- 
ana State University; Dr. Emory D. Warner, College of Medicine, State 
University of Iowa; Dr. John R. Carter, College of Medicine, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Dr. James B. McNaught, School of Medicine, University 
of Colorado; Dr. Richard M. Mulligan, School of Medicine, University of 
Colorado; Dr. Frank B. Queen, University of Oregon Medical School: 
Dr. Cyrus: C. Erickson, University of Tennessee Medical School; Dr. 
Ralph E. Knutti, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Maryland; Dr. 
Lauren V. Ackerman, School of Medicine, Washington University; Dr. 
John B. Miale, University of Miami School of Medicine; Dr. Robert W. 
Coon, University of Vermont College of Medicine; Dr. William B. 
Hawkins, University of Rochester School of Medicine and Dentistry. 

In conclusion, I would say that teaching and research represent the ulti- 
mate in pleasure and satisfaction in my career. Perhaps research may give 
a greater sense of accomplishment, but teaching carries greater personal 
happiness. This is of the order of the pleasure derived from patient contact 
or from boys’ camp counselor experiences—a reaction, in part, like that 
of the parent or grandparent. The routine duties of a department are no 
unpleasant, nor are they exciting. It 1s essential that such routine does not 
demand too much time. Administrative duties are important and, at 
times, stimulating, but these tasks must not absorb too much time and 
energy, else the research program will wither away. I have been mos 
fortunate in that teaching has been a part of my life ever since college 
graduation in 1900. The pleasure, if anything, has become greater 4 
teaching experience accumulated. I believe a good medical teacher mus 
be an investigator, philosopher and/or clinician. I would be remembered 
as a teacher. 
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You do not ikmow how great you are, 
you Californians, who have worked so Long 


i. yrs E t “ap F2 2a > et v ~ ." 
With Robert vordon Sprould 


= 
at 


Now wisely you are taking stock, 

to look with thoughtful eyes on what you've done, 
amd there is mach to think about 

as visitors survey you, telling what they think. 
When biases are stripped away 

you'll strike the score with some surprise, 

for you have done much more 


then really you can realise! 


The University of California long 

was greate Upon its golden slopes, 

beneath its skies of blue, wise men had grown, 

ami far beyond the local scene 

their names wont ringing round the world: 

leConte and Howison, ami Wheeler, Jacques Loeb, 

Josiah Royce, William Wallace Campbell, names like these,~ 
and there were many,~ made 


world famed the University at Golden Gate. 


Note woll: it was the men, their brains, 
and not the bricks they worked within, 


that made the University so greatl 




































in fabled San Francisco were the men 
of modicine, Cole and Toland, who 
once strove against each other, and 
im wordy battles for their School 
and fortune, put their buildings proudly on 
Parnassus, thinking they had worsted Lane 

and Gibbon, trusting in the youthful University. 
what would they say to see the erandeur of 


the towers wrought by Sproul's long leadership? 


From there grew genius: Blake 

who showed that chemicals ean act on Living things 
accomiing to their structure; Thomas Logan who 

was first to teach in public health; Nuttall to take 
the concept of disease prevention te the world; 

Jacques Loeb to stimulate the mechanistic explanation of 
all life; and Robertson to pioncer 

in studying senescence; Whipple finding new 

diseases, showing how our blood is made; 


and Alvarez to bring psychology to medicine, 


ef 
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and Ke F. Meyer taking science to the canning industry , 


while Moffitt gave example of nobility in physiclanship, 


ani Terry started thyroid surgery, 


and Langley Porter, and William Lucas pioneered in pediatric 


and Herbert Svans found new vital dyes and vitamins. 

































these leaders, like Watt ‘err, stood well the test 
when their impatient students shouldered their 
full share of Bruelling medical endeavor in 

tae first world wars The Hospital which wen abroad 
did well, and from it those who served returned 


Well hardened for their future betterment. 


Th 


he Lrierxis of great clinicians on the stat? 
had built a splendid Hospital 
along Parnassus, wherein clinical 
instruction might preceed with Univer sity 
Ssurrouniings of research and education. 
Thus the mold 
was made and steel and conerete fixed 


the health program in San Franeiseo. 


shen competition which had been so personal before, 
became @ oleasant rivalry in sclentifie work 


1 
+ 


against the brilliant group at Stanford, 
as people came from all areumd the world 
te strive for health advance 


within the stimulating atmosphere of California. 











ff, = ane ae = a La “ ot a 
ane &G this time, @mong the fire of experience, 


there grow two friends across the Bay, 
Gevoted to the University, and to ite interest 
in medicine, « Earl Warren, and 
the youthful leader, Robert Gordon Sproul. 
Without dlrectliy Ging any technical 
advance themselves in health affairs or medicine, 
these friends both led the way to great accomplishments, 
each stimulating each by bantering discussion, 


provoking colleagues to emleaver, well 


S 32 ry s “i oF ON ee ¥ 
providing policy and aid 


> 


* a % * . sa nen ao ~ . ~ a 7. 5% ya, ™ # 
for rich achlevenent and success in health affairs, 
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The impetus to medical revival at 

the University of California beg 

with William Wallace Campbell, world~known scientist. 

the clinical program was going well 

with much devoted labor from the city doctors, LeRoy Briggs, 
and Howard Morrow, Harold Brunn, and Herbert Moffitt, Howard Ruggles, 
Frederick ruse, and Hiram Miller, Esther Hosencrantz, E.A.Bartlett. 
Some like Saxton Pope were keen adventurers, some developed 
specialties as Hinman with urology. 

Bat scientific basis needed strengthening: 

so Langley Porter came as Dean, 

and laboratories were provided on the hill 

for microbiology and pharmacology, 

and Ke Fs Meyer organised the Hooper Laboratories to renown, 
in epidemiology with ds Ce Geiger, then 

in tropical disease with E. Le Walker, and 

with Ae Ce Reed, with Bernice Eddie and Beatrice HowLtt 

in processing of foods, 

and in control of botulinus poisoning, 

with Herman Beeks in work on dental caries, 

with Herman Sommer on the mystery of mussel poisoning, 

in polio investigation with Fleischner and with Edward Shaw, 
and in understanding how our birds and animals 


are reservoirs for ilinesses which plague mankind. 

















In all of this there was wise guidance in 
the financing of Robert Sprouly 

who pleaded with the Regents and the people for support 
of health affairs, 


Then, suddenly, he was the President, 


For long a dominating force in western health 

was Stanford skill, well fostered by 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, who so long had furnished ways 

of keen effectiveness for Herbert Hoover's world health program, 

There had Ophuls trained pathologists, and Emile Holman furthered surgery, 
there Thomas Addis blazed new pathways in metabolism, 

Paul Hanglik studied fevers, Arthur Bloomfield furthered diagnostic skill; 
There Robert Newell, Harry Garland pioneered in radiology, 

and Fredreick Reichert started surgical experimentation, 


and the Barkans promoted ophthalmology, 


But now depression was at hand, 
expansions ceased, strong will 
was necessary to curtail expense, 
and yet not wreck what was 

so needed for the preservation of 


our greatest asset, health, 











Then slowly Stanford and the University 
began to work together for the people's health, 
Joint meetings of the scientists provoked 
discussions which wuld stimulate research, 

and the University anatomists and phyticlogists 
learned much from Arthur Meyer, Danforth, schultz, 


from Murray Luck, Sahyun, sand Hall, Baumberger, Field, 


Te strengthen teaching on Parnassus, Charles L, Connor came 
to start newer methods for pathology, continuing 

the long tradition made by Granville Rusk, 

and James L, Rinehart opened vistas of discovery 

in rheumatoid arthritis and in prevention of 

acute rheumatic fever, 

John B, DeG, M, Saunders, Eric Ogden came 

from Britain for new fusion of anatomy 

and physiology with clinical investigation and instruction, 
AS ominous autheritarianism spread in Germany , 

respected Hobert Wartemberg arrived to give 

keen inspiration to neurology, Then Howard Naffaiger 

began the patient building of a great advance 

in neurosurgery, and Harold Brunn in Surgery of chest, 
while William Kerr developed teams of dedicated comrades in 


the study of anxiety Syndromes, and cardiac conditions, and 


of changes in humidity and temperature 





as may induce the common cold, 
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Prank Lyneh and Alice Maxwell well began 

the careful followeup of cancer, while 

administrative medicine arose with military aid 

from L, S, Schmitt, and John B, Lagen, and Gordon Hein, 
Then Francis Smyth, with his companions, Ames Christie, 
William Deamer, William Riley, well improved 

the management of children's ills, 

Then Nina Simmonds, Salvatore Lucia made advance 

in nutritive design, and Theodore Althausen bettered ways 
of handling liver injury, and Stacy Mettier studied with 
Paul Aggler blood diseases, while Hans Lisser and 

his pupil Robert Escamilla pioneered in endocrine disorder, 
Then Frederick Cordes carefully began the patient training of 
his residents in opthalmology which later brought 

the Francis Proctor Foundation for Research in 
Ophthalmology to keep the program permanent, 

In similar fashion came bequest to give support 

to worthy work, such as the Mack Thoracic Clinic built 
for aid of Harold Brunn, the Shriners Hospital 

for Crippled Children to maintain the skill 

of Leroy Abbett as an orthopedic surgeon, and one 

from Merris Herzstein for a lectureship 


provided jointly for the rival schools to bring 


distinguished visiters to San Francisco, 











Now was the University of California blessed 



















with wise and helpful leadership. Indeed 

our economic stimulus had surged within the Californians, 
with thanks to all the western bankers, who 

like Crocker, Giannini, Fleishacker and Hackett, 

had so well stabilized our finances, 


Inevitable was the growth to come 


and planning was begun to mect it, much too little and too late, 


At Berkeley interest arose in health affairs: 
industrial expansion challenged Rebert Legge 

to develop ways for guarding health 

of working mens Charles Gilman Hyde 

made great advance in sanitation, William Shepard in 
statistical analysis of epidemics, and William Herns 
became a leader in control of parasites, 

while Charles Kofoid trained hosts of keen 
protogoologists, and Tracy Storer opened vistas in ecology, 
and Jacob Traum began a study of diseases which 

could be given men from animals, 

Max Kleiber skillfully expanded knowledge on netabolism, 


and Sam Lepkovsky found new vitamins of greatest aid to health, 














Research on health affairs was well 
encouraged by Charles Lipmany Joel Hildebrand 

would prod for scientific ways in medicines 

Gilbert Lewis brought inspiring ways of chemistry 

to medicine, and Ernest Lawrence, Vicotr Lenzen, saw 
with Robert Oppenheimer how the new ideas 


on radiation could profoundle alter health and welfare, 


Then Carl L, A, Schmidt set standards high 

in biochemistry and won his fame 

by scientifie work on calcium transport 

and protein structure, There Herbert Evans undertook 

the long and tortured trail of getting at 

pituitary hormones and led the Institute of Experimental Biology, 
There James Olmsted revived the field 

of physiology with scholarly advance, 

beginning many times upon the fascinating lives and works 
of famous physiologists of France, and opening ways 

for studying the processes of sense, 

There Simpson, Lyons, Greenberg, Chaikeff, Cook 

made many contributions to the teaching program 


and ~@ research within the spreading sciences of medicine, 



























in Berkeley rose the special building for the Life Selences, 
and on Parnassus came the towering clinic ediface 

where new and ample quarters were provided for | 
the blossoming School of Dentistry with Willard Fleming's stimulus, 

Here scientific work on tooth decay began with Hermann Becks, 

encouraged with the stalwart K, F, Meyer, 

and nutritional guidance was made possible 


by Nina Simmonds, famed in vitamins, 


Then Pharmacy, reorganized by genius 

of skillful Carl A, Schmidt, undertook the bold 
development of progress paths for manufacturing 
new drugs for hospital and clinic, ways to make 
old prepartations better for new USe,y 

and led by Trojan Daniels to start 

a basic scientific study of the complicated ways 
that chemicals may act on living things, 


with Kunler, Robertson Pratt, John Eiler, and Louis Strait, 


The School of Nursing had been well established, 

when the Hospital was built, and now Dean Mildred Newton 
started full collegiate training,while in 

the City of the Angele there was the wise 

begimings of full service with public health nurses, 
There Elinor L, Beebe and T, D, Jeckwith, Bacteriologist, 
saw need for simple public health procedures well 
adapted to the contacts made by nurses, 


This later paved the way for full 






instruction in the nursing arts, for the center in 


Los Angeles as designed so well by Lulu Wolf, 














Thus the health professions came together on 
Parnassus; there the students learned respect 
for each tradition, skill, and place for all 
the members of the growing team of health. 
There training soon began for clinical 
echnicians, radiologists, and physical therapists, 
as well as medical record librarians and hospital administrators, 


the ever-needed social workers and the clinical psychologists. 


The health group on Parnassus worked with agriculturists 

to help control disease of fruit and vine, to keep the flocks 
andherds in health, and learned much thereby 

successfully for application to human health. 

With legal interest Parnassan hygienists assisted in 

the many phases of investigation into crime prevention, with 

the leadership of Herman Adler, with Chief Vollmer's rich experience. 
With social conscience San Francisco medicos were pioneers 

in teaching and exploring basic aspects of 

the social relationships in human beings, as 

in marriage and in parenthood. The growing understandings of 
psychiatry were well applied to ideas of promoting mental health, 
With full concern for public health, there was 

co-operation with the growing industry of California, as 

with Shell Development in studying toxicity of newer chemicals for 


protection of the workers and the people using these new agents. 














Many world-renowned remedies were there developed, as 
















when Hamilton Anderson, and A, ©, eed, and Norman David 
Herbert Johnstone introduced carbarsone and vicform for ameblasis, 
while Knoefel, Peoples, Smerson showed better ways 

te anesthesia, and studies started on the management of leprosy, 
There vinethene was demonstrated, there was benzedrine 

made useful for relief of drowsiness, and Gordon Alles 

brought stimulus of cheristry to specify new drugs, 

Indeed the tov-floor Pharmacology Laboratory turned 

out men who took their California training for good use 

in many far.off places, even as the pioneering way 

of resident instruction for the needed specialists 

made California clinicians renowned as academic leaders in 


the medical advance, 
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A forceful recognition of the University's responsibility 

in health affairs developed under Robert Sproul 's 

direction in providing clinic care for students who were sick, 
At Berkeley this endeavor was established at 

the Cowell Hospital under Williem Donald's tough 

and skillful management, and at the other campuses 

were similar provisions, stimulating students to appreciate 
the value of insured arrangements for their health, 

It may have been these matters, with 

the Alameda County health insurance plans which gave a clue 

to Governor Warren to attempt a wiiform insurance plan 

for health of all the Californians, The time was not yet ripe, 
and medical reaction stopped it cold, and brought 


its echoes country-wide, 














Meanwhile a helpful stimulus arose in seminar 


discussions, Often these were held at lunch time in 


the labs, and sometimes in the basement rooms where meals 
were served to internes and residents, 
A wholesome interest arose about philosophy of health 
and inspiration came from studies on 

the history of medical advance, The great 

collector, Leroy Crummer from Nebraska, gave 

an impetus to gather classics in the health professions, 
The Crummer Room became a center for historical research, 
well supplementing great collections at Lane Library, 
Sanford Larkey was Librarian, and Edane Rowell kept 
the multiplying books in order, Frances Gardner wrote 
with fascinating sharpness many tales 

of early California medical affairs, 
Meanwhile George Sarton, William Welch, and 
to give a further boost to cultural ferment 


in health activities in Berkeley and in gan Francisco, 





Charles Singer came 











Exciting new horizons opened up for medicas in Californias 


With Robert Stone occurred a solid growth for radiology. 


First, William Crocker gave a powerful device for radiation with 


& Special home for careful study; then the physicists 

in Berkeley started their triupphant race, 

With Ernest Lawrence's great skill the cyclotron was made 
and radiactive isotopes became available for cautious use, 
and for a multitude of brilliant studies, such 

as those reported by clinicians Mayo Soley, Joseph Hamilton 
on Padiactive iodine, by biochemist David Greenberg o 

the pathways taken in the living body by various elements, 
or compound might metabolize in living things; 

the scientific way was found to track elusive paths of life, 
to probe still further into mysteries of living things, 
These studies stimlated much on research on malignancy, 

and introduced new treatments, for cancerous disease, 

Then Michael Shimkin, David Wood could start, even under War 'g 
depres -:ive cloud, a systematic clinical approach 
to management of cancer with Féderal support, 
and at les Angeles, with Stafford Warren's genius, 


a hoje new y Waining method centering on biophysics could 


/ 


be starved, 4S an imprtant part of California's medical advance, 
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The University was flourishing: there was a wholesome interchange 
of persounel, oquipment, men and materiel, between 

the many campuses, and under Robert Sproul's direction 

there was encouragement on every hand for work on health. 

ideas flooded in from colleagues in the disciplines of agriculture, 
and with K. F. Meyer*s help there was much learned 

from veterinarians, and from the special sessions held 

at Davis for suggesting worthy ways a2 


» * 2 ern wh “a Pad 4 “7 lade a 
of application of new knowledge. 


The ever-growing program for our health became relayed 

to busy deetors over Californias With help 

from wise George Kress, a circulating library 

of publications was established in San Francisco and 

in Los Angeles for continual post-graduate 

instruction. ihis was strengthened by 

refresher sessions and by instruction offered in 

the San Francisco clinics, where referral service was 
well organized by William Carter, who brought alumni back 
to Alma Mater. There devoted volunteer endeavor in 


the social welfare of the patients was maintained by Rose Steinhart, 














inevitable expansion was for long in mind: to meet 


the needs as they arose Were many plans considered, 


many hopes 


raised high. Another School of heGicine for Los Angeles 


was long debated, while additions for the campus on 


Parnassus were delayed by necessary process of 


Slow compromise toward denominators of decisiveness. 


3 . . 4 —— - rn + nf we” ; . . a » a 
vomée times a rash determinat 20n seized 


se? La “<< © ube - . or “ow : a ‘ 4 = <-> oy + ee ain hy 
when cautious Supervision was away; 425 when 


A sy mM Hosanof?. mctine Pan Chad T +3 tots my a eles 
ALY ON sOSaNOLL Sling for otate institutions, asked 


to build and operate a clinie for guick 


Glagnosis and 
oe “— we 63 Py) os > oy . \rert ‘ ° lh , red < oe ne 
for treatment of disorders of the mind, if land 


were given on Parnassus. Thus was Robert oproul confused 
& i 5 


but manfully agreed to go ahead upon committments made for him 


by brash subordinate while ne and Langley Porter were away. 


Thus came the Langley Porter Clinic, and the brave 


advance in neurology, psychiatry and neuro-~sure 


sy > y 
Sery 


ith Milton Lennon, Karl Bowman's rich experience 


and Howard Naffziger's remarkable ability. 








Then suddenly, although well warned, the Californians found 
themselves, as all the world, within a devastating strife, 
with urgent visceral moving drives and anxious fears. 
There was no logic, there was little left of what men once 
felt decent in the newere problems posed 

by Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, or Franco. 

ueré Was a challenge to enlightened demonratic life 

that was too horrible in the choices of 

authority it offered for allegiance. 

when confronted by authority, the decency inherent in 
democracy became complacent. All of us were weak, 

and ceuld not see. “@ had our petty little lives 

to hold intact within the daily grind of work. 

Perhaps the long tpnditd ons of the priests of health 

was really helpful if the practicality of carrying on. 
When war again surprised us ail, the Univera ty 

of California, with Robert Sproul's great leadership, 

did carry on, and well, 


urces of the State were promptly mobilized: 


~ 
> 


lhe health res 
the many weys to meet attack Upon US were reviewed and smooth 
instructions carried to the people on such things 

aS sanitation, preservation of supplies of food 

and water; ways of meeting gas attack were well devised, 

and many teams of willing workers went at once to farthest parts 
of earth for service they could bring; and many went away 


we knew not where until that fateful day at Hiroshima came 











to revolutionize our world, when finally we learned what men 


of Celi€érnie, working under cheer from nobert Sproul, 


had done to make atomic power possible, 
and also to protect us fromnit, 


Full praise to Lawrence, Uppenheimer, and their group 


for all the brillianee and the majesty of what they wroucht 
e => § 


achievements which will puzzle and bewilder us for years. 


But let the praise be quite as full for Robert stone 


w 


and his associates who were first to show the subtle dangers of 


full body radiation and how to guard agein 
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To our humble joy it secon was fouhd that there are ways by which 


the devastating forces at our bidding can be used for health, 


The hedle unloosed by war are slow to be contained, 


Long last the visceral fears, unreasoning emotion, prejudice, 


and ever-blinding biases. These came to plegue 


the greatness that was California's with Robert oproul. 
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his wise insight, together with the calm good 


wr 


ense of his 


long friend, Earl Warren, safely got h 
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m through 


the shameful year of oaths, 

















Another surge of greatness came to push the University 


of California far along the road of leadership in health. 


Los Angeles made sure and certain cultural advance 


in health affairs, to spite the lusty brashness of 


its quite pathetie quackery, at last out-grown. 


A great health center there was started under Stafford Varren, which 


revolved about the all-embracing theme of energy exchange 


in eatalysing life and making for enrichment of our health. 


Devoted doctors of Los A zeles, like Elmer Belt, promoted its 
5 9 + 


advance, and many scientific leaders brought it great renown. 


There Wendell Griffith well promoted biochemistry with 


nutrition; there H. W. Magoun revealed the complex way 


thé brain-stem functions to preserve an orderly 


assortment of sensation and response; there T. D. Beckwith showed 


some applications of biology to public health, 


and Wilbur Selle brought advance in physical medicine to match 


Frances Baker's progress in San Francisco. 


The Uclan health endeavor is a part of great 


co-ordination in the Sciences, well prompted by 


support from Raymond Allen, whose administrative skill] 
derived from long experience in handling human beings as 


& practicing physician. 


































Thus was Robert Sproul well coached in health affairs, 


indeed he had himself directed complex training and research 


affairs 


co-ordinated in the health endeavor on Parnassus Heights. 


When Langley Porter came to be imeritus, 
the sage experienced scientist and pediatrician, M ‘im Marriott, 


became the Dean, and gave much impetus 


to scientific clinical instruction, Sad for all 


was his untimely death, then Robert Sproul 
took care of complicated ministration details on 
Parnassus until Francis onyth could be 

persuaded to be Dean, it was Dean omy th 


Who guided well the School of Medicine 


through bitter years of war, and won renown 


for his program of training for health personnel 


from far-off countries, culminating in 
the critical experiment in indonesia, where Jesse Carr 


is now an outpost for the California culture, 














How shall evaluation come of all that's been 
accomplished in promoting health 

for Californians under Robert Gerdon Sproul? 

Why merely Califonrians? Fer health 

may have its own contagion: what benefits 

the health ef people of a part of California may benefit 
the world, for every worthy step for better health 

is challenging fer any group or person anywhere. 

No longer need we cringe in fear when sickness stalks; 
we know that epidemies can be stopped, - in deed 

and better they may be prevented; now we know we can 
the better handle heart disease and sven Cancer 3 

we may indeed be able to prevent insidious illness of 
the mind, if we ean mobilize experience and resource, 
and make the longer lives we have the more worth living. 
Our practicing physicians no longer need sit back 

for people sick sick to come to them,- they may , 

if they but only will, set ferth te build and keep 
their patients in good health. Here is a goal 

that’s worthy of our best endeavor, optimum health 

for everyone, and who may say that we cannet achieve 


this pertinent ebjective if we will? 





































whall we ge on recouting what's been done’ 
Like Robert Aird's discoveries in nervous action: 
like Verne 7. Inman's innovations in orthopedic surgery, 
Max Marshall's keen provocative analysi 
of soft spots in our teaching enterprise; 
Glenn Bell's outstanding training course in general surgery, 
or irwin Schumacher's concern for military emergencies; 
like Gerson Biskind's contributions in endocrinology, 
or varren bostick’s in pathology, or Cho Li's on growth, 
or Douglas Kelly's in psychiatry, or Albert Krueger's virus work, 


or J ch 


Ry 


1. Lawrence's new ore with the active isotopes, 
o AOD Ald ¥4F1 
or Lewis kh ‘orrison Kerth Seva bar; Celt cba laryngo Logy, 
or Lidney chipmen’s service for tuberculosis, 
or Ralph Sweet's medical perfection in the iiljustrating art, 


or Heroert Traut's greet skill in obstetrics, 


or Ernest Paleongr" & solid sense ip =e disease, 


Lf> as th y Key 24 - ey, 
r Mary Oln ey’ s und Olga. i Bi ridgme as in for children? 


Lone 1@ liet «of neamee ard af a 314 sehmant? 
One THe List of names &4na of &ccomplishments 


heli We review the many texts and monographs prepared 
by California experts in the many fields of health? 
48 used by students over all the narrowing world: 

wike these of Schmidt and Greenberg, Ruggles, Callander and Pratt, 
or scientific cultural tomes like those of Wartemberg, 


of ivans, Olmsted, Kscammilla, Saunders, Lucia, Anderson 


and Johnstone, or ilmer Belt? ihe California publications are 





distinguished for variety and substance, and for printin r excellence. 
abs y 9 b 














oheall we recall the many steps which made 
the teaching, the research, and service possible? 
The leadership of Robert Sproul persuaded Governor Warren to 
propesal 
support and urge the health program at Los Angeles 
and then to get a Otate-wide effort in the field of public health. 
What tribute could be more deserved than name 
in Warren's honor for the great new hall of health? 
4% once, With wise direction, Charles &. Smith began 
the training courses at Les Angeles, at berkeley, and 
at San Francisce for the varied specialists 
s0 greatly needed to preserve our health, 
The breed experience of Wilton Halverson 
is here so helpful in the concept of the right 
aeMocracy 
to public health in our summuniky without regard to race or creed. 
Shall we recount the amazing products of 
the research at the fine new Virus Laboratory 
established on the berkeley Campus by 
the world-famed Wendel] Stanley: nere indeed 
are scientific accomplishments of lasting fundamental interest: 
recorstitution of mosaic virus vy /Raenkel-Gonrat; 
development of synthetic boundary cells by Schachman; 
and erystaligation of the police virus by Schaffer and Schwerdt 


just twenty years since Stanley showed the way. 
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of life, thet bring more understanding for 
attempt at application, and more complexities! 
And here research is fostered by tha 

the Radiation laboratory where the isotopes 
are made for tagging that the strange 


anc devious poolingse and the usings of 


the elements with the living cells are traceable. 


Let us With thanks reeall the faithful host 
ol workers With us, secretaries, technical 
assistants, cur business guides, and those 
whe keep our buildings and our hospitals 


in functional condition. tiere are 


the really great emeng us all; and credit be 





Here is achievement in unravelling the mysteries 


to Robert Sproul that he has always seen that they 


have just reyqard for their essential service. 
is much of present glory due to planning past 
of Stanley Durie, to accurate accounts 

of William Hall, to careful records kept 


by Agnes Terry, to daily work well done by all. 
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but is the story ever one of glory sole? 
Where may we now take stock to see 


vhere we may better, wiser be‘ 


Could there be any thought for students’ Are 

the noble buildings for the staff alone? 

Or for the sick and ailing who are treated there? 

Yes, there are clags-rooms, places where 

the eager students may just sit and listen 

and in the crowded laboratories they may work 

in routine GEroups, or maybe read within the library. 

then sometime later, when they are prepared, 

they amy assist at bed-side or in clinic. Where the place 

that they may work theuselves, with their own boeks 

or instruments beside then, where they 

may study and experiment as they may wish? 

Where are the living places for their decent rest 

and recreation? thanks to Dental Staff 

end students now there comes a students conters it is time. 

wby could it not have been the sooner? Why the long delay 
to try the student unit oifice, clinic, laboratory 


whisk has worked so well in other places? 


Let's now recall, as Robert oproul has said, 


thet schools are for the students. 
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An ever present danger for : professional school 
is that it may become conventional, and slowly drift 
to trade or to vocational endeavor, quite the way 
professional work itself may take on attributes 
of trade, or labor union. Now is the time 
for self-correction, the finest feature of 
the health professionsg now is a chance for careful study of 
the training program, that it may retain a fitting balance in 
its scientifie and artistie phases. tiealth endeavor for 
success must fittingly apply with engineering and artistic skilj 
whatever scientific knowledge is available to reach 
the special goals te be achieved, this calle 
ior training in artistic enterprise as well as in the sciences. 
The judgment called artistic best is fostered by 
Some practice in the arts, in graphie or 
in plastic effort, literature, the drama, or 
in music. Whet may be done to help 
the students of the health professions in these 


important cultural aspects. of their treining? 
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alive by waking mighty freseos for the halls 

of learnizg on Parne 188US, un there the storied glories of 

the place were vividly portrayed, and won renown. 


And those were covered over, for, 


"twas said, they were distracting to the sta 

















but now it is the better realized that 


science to 


be meaningful must grow beside humanities. 


“his lesson has been taught for centuries in medicine, 


example, 
at least in factual mexetieex Why 


should brilliant medicos disdain the arts 


when daily they do practice at the greatest? Let 


the training in the arte for medicos revelve 


about the history of the health endeavor, and SUCCESS ,~ 


the story of the proud achievements, in 


the 


Sciences and practice, in the 6thics, in 


the economics of it all, and in the all too human lives 


of whose who've made it so successful and respected, 


For California, Herbert »Vans long has been 


revered world over for his vast collections in 


the history of Sciences John saunders, Charles O'ljalley likewise for 


their penetreting works on Leonardo and Vesalius. 
in philosophical regard for medicine 


there long has been the searching Otte vuttentag, 


whose systewatie thought has stirred wide interest. 


Now let the students get the thrill, 


the inepiration and the value of such 


contributions. 

















thus may tradition be maintained, the glory of 


4 


achievenent recognized and used ac stimulus to new 
rededication for devotion to the values won 
by rich experience. 

iow precious are 
the records of advance in health affairs 
so carefully preserved in librariest 
Hew much ie owed to those, like John B. Lagen, who 
can Sarry on the routine of the daily job 
until the social effort at agreement can succeed, 
and John B. Saunders can be looked upon as one 
who now can lead with full suppert of Robert oproul and all. 
+o him let goeod-willed loyalty be given that 
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the coming years may bring rewarding satisfections for you all. 


here then is vantage point for wide horizons , 2haees 
where one miy note breathtakingly the booead 
expanse of what has heen achieved beneath 
the guiding arm of Gordon oproul. 


All phases of the vast experience of life 
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% do not know how great you are, 


you Californians, who have worked so long 


with Robert Gordon Sproul! 


Now wisely you are taking stock, 

to look with thoughtful eyes on what you’ve done, 
and there is much to think about, 

as visitors survey you, telling what they see. 
When biases are stripped away, 

you ll strike the score with some surprise, 

for you have done much more 

than really you can realize! 


The University of California long 

was great. Upon its golden slopes, 

beneath its skies of blue, wise men had grown, 

and far beyond the local scene 

their names went ringing round the world: 

LeConte and Howison, and Wheeler, Jacques Loeb, 

Josiah Royce, William Wallace Campbell, names like 
these,— 

and there were many,—made 

world-famed the University at Golden Gate. 


Note well: it was the men, their brains, 
and not the bricks they worked within, 
that made the University so great! 

In fabled San Francisco were the men 
of medicine, Cole and Toland, who 
once strove against each other, and 

in wordy battles for their School 
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and fortune, put their buildings proudly on 
Parnassus, thinking they had worsted Lane 
and Gibbon, trusting in the youthful University. 
What would they say to see the grandeur of 

the towers wrought by Sproul’s long leadership? 


From there grew genius: Blake 

who showed that chemicals can act on living things 

according to their structure; Thomas Logan, who 

was first to teach in public health; Nuttall, to take 

the concept of disease prevention to the world; 

Jacques Loeb to stimulate the mechanistic explanation 
of 

all life; and Robertson to pioneer 

in studying senescence; Whipple finding new 

diseases, showing how our blood is made; 

and Alvarez to bring psychology to medicine, 

and K. F’. Meyer taking science to the canning industry, 

while Moffitt gave example of nobility in physicianship, 

and Terry started thyroid surgery, | 

and Langley Porter, and William Lucas pioneered in 
pediatrics, 

and Herbert Evans found new vital dyes and vitamins. 

These leaders, like Watt Kerr, stood steadfast under test, 

when their impatient students shouldered their 

full share of gruelling medical endeavor in 

the first world war. The Hospital which went abroad 

did well, and from it those who served returned 

well hardened for their future betterment. 
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The friends of great clinicians on the staff 
had built a splendid Hospital 
along Parnassus, wherein clinical 
instruction might proceed with University 
surroundings of research and education. 
Thus the mold 
was made and steel and concrete fixed 
the health program in San Francisco. 


Then competition which had been so personal before, 
became a pleasant rivalry in scientific work 
against the brilliant group at Stanford, 
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as people came from all around the world 

to strive for health advance 

within the stimulating atmosphere of California. 
And at this time, among the fires of experience, 
there grew two friends across the Bay, 

devoted to the University, and to its interest 

in medicine,—Earl Warren, and 

the youthful leader, Robert Gordon Sproul. 


Without directly making any technical 

advance themselves in health affairs or medicine, 

these friends both led the way to great accomplishments, 
each stimulating each by bantering discussion, 
provoking colleagues to endeavor, well 

providing policy and aid 

for rich achievement and success in health affairs. 

The impetus to medical revival at 

the University of California began 

with William Wallace Campbell, world-known scientist. 
The clinical program was going well 

with much devoted labor from the city doctors, 

LeRoy Briggs, and Howard Morrow, Harold Brunn, 
and Herbert Moffitt, Howard Ruggles, Frederick Kruse, 
and Hiram Miller, Esther Rosencrantz, E. I. Bartlett. 
Some, like Saxton Pope, were keen adventurers, 

some developed specialties, as was so skillfully 
exampled by Frank Hinman in urology. 

But scientific basis needed strengthening: 

Apart from Herbert Evans’ brilliant work on vitamins, 
and on the estrus cycle, and Carl L. A. Schmidt’s 
important work on calcium transport, there was 

but little stimulus at Berkeley for advance in health. 
So Langley Porter came as Dean, 

and laboratories were provided on the hill 

for microbiology and pharmacology. 

Then K. F. Meyer organized the Hooper Laboratories 
to renown, in epidemiology with J. C. Geiger, then 

in tropical disease with E. L. Walker, and 

with A. C. Reed, with Bernice Eddie and 

Beatrice Howitt in processing of foods, 

and in control of botulinus poisoning, 

with Herman Sommer on the mystery of mussel 
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poisoning, in polio investigation with Fleischner and 

with Edward Shaw, and in understanding how our birds 

and animals are reservoirs for illnesses 

which plague mankind. 

In all of this there was wise guidance in | 

the financing of Robert Gordon Sproul, 

who pleaded with the Regents and the people for | 
support | 

of health affairs. | 

Then, suddenly, he was the President. 


For long a dominating force in western health 
was Stanford skill, well fostered by 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, who so long had furnished ways 
of keen effectiveness for Herbert Hoover’s world-wide 
| health program. 
| There had Ophuls trained pathologists, and Emile 
Holman furthered surgery, 
| there Thomas Addis blazed new pathways in 
) metabolism, 
. Paul Hanzlik studied fevers, Arthur Bloomfield 
sponsored diagnostic skill; 
There Robert Newell, Harry Garland pioneered in 
radiology, 


Sa 


and Frederick Reichert started surgical 
experimentation, 
and the family of Barkans promoted ophthalmology. 


But now depression was at hand, 
expansions ceased, strong will 
was necessary to curtail expense, 
and yet not wreck what was 

so needed for the preservation of 
our greatest asset, health. 


Then slowly Stanford and the University 

began to work together for the people’s health. 

Joint meetings of the scientists provoked 

discussions which would stimulate research, 

and the University anatomists and physiologists 
learned much from Arthur Meyer, Danforth, Schultz, 
: from Murray Luck, Sahyun, and Hall, Baumberger, 

| Field. 
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To strengthen teaching on Parnassus, Charles L. 
Connor came 

to start newer methods for pathology, continuing 

the long tradition made by Granville Rusk, 

and James L. Rinehart opened vistas of discovery 

in rheumatoid arthritis and in prevention of 

acute rheumatic fever. 

John B. DeC. M. Saunders, Eric Ogden came 

from Britain for new fusion of anatomy 

and physiology with clinical investigation and 
instruction. 

As ominous authoritarianism spread in Germany, 

respected Robert Wartemberg arrived to give 

keen inspiration to neurology. Then Howard Nafiziger 

began the patient building of a great advance 

in neurosurgery, and Harold Brunn in surgery of chest, 

while William Kerr developed teams of dedicated 
comrades in 

the study of anxiety syndromes, and cardiac conditions, 
and 

of changes in humidity and temperature as may induce 
the common cold. 

Frank Lynch and Alice Maxwell wisely undertook 

the careful follow-up of cancer, while 

administrative medicine arose with military aid 

from L. S. Schmitt, and John B. Lagen, and 
Gordon Hein. 

Then Francis Smyth, with his companions, 
Ames Christie, 

William Deamer, William Reilly, well improved 

the management of children’s ills. 

Then Nina Simmonds made advance 

in nutritive design, and Salvatore Lucia learned the 
force of wine, and Theodore Althausen bettered ways 

of handling liver injury, and Stacy Mettier studied with 

Paul Aggler blood diseases, while Hans Lisser and 

his pupil Robert Escamilla pioneered in endocrine 
disorder. 

Then Frederick Cordes carefully began the patient 
training of 

his residents in opthalmology which later brought 

the Francis Proctor Foundation for Research in 
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Ophthalomology to keep the program permanent. 

In similar fashion came bequest to give support 

to worthy work, such as the Mack Thoracic Clinic built 

for aid of Harold Brunn, the Shriners Hospital 

for Crippled Children to maintain the skill 

of Leroy Abbott as an orthopedic surgeon, and one 

from Morris Herzstein for a lectureship 

provided jointly for the rival schools to bring 

distinguished visitors to San Francisco. 

Now was the University of California blessed 

with wise and helpful leadership. Indeed 

An economic stimulus had surged within the 
Californians, 

with thanks to all the western bankers, who 

like Crocker, Giannini, Fleishhacker and Hackett, 

had so well stabilized our finances. 

Inevitable was the growth to come 

and planning was begun to meet it, much too little and 

too late. 


At Berkeley interest arose in health affairs: 
industrial expansion challenged Robert Legge 
to develop ways for guarding health 
of working men; Charles Gilman Hyde 
made great advance in sanitation, William Shepard in 
statistical analysis of epidemics, and William Herms 
became a leader in control of parasites, 
while Charles Kofoid trained hosts of keen 
protozoologists, and Tracy Storer opened vistas in 
ecology, 
and Jacob Traum began a study of diseases which 
could be given men from animals. 
Max Kleiber skillfully expanded knowledge on 
metabolism, 
and Sam Lepkovsky found new vitamins of greatest aid 
to health. | 
Research on health affairs was well 
encouraged by Charles Lipman; Joel Hildebrand | 
would prod for scientific ways in medicine; | 
Gilbert Lewis brought inspiring ways of chemistry 
to medicine, and Ernest Lawrence, Paul Abersold, and 
Robert Stone saw, 





with Robert Oppenheimer, how the new ideas 


on radiation could profoundly alter health and welfare. 


Then Carl L. A. Schmidt set standards high 

in biochemistry and won his fame 

by scientific work on calcium transport 

and protein structure. There Herbert Evans undertook 

the long and tortured trail of getting at 

pituitary hormones and led the Institute of 
Experimental Biology. 

There James Olmsted revived the field 

of physiology with scholarly advance, 

beginning many tomes upon the fascinating lives and 
works 

of famous physiologists of France, and opening ways 

for studying the processes of sense. 

There Simpson, Lyons, Greenberg, Chaikoff, Cook 

made many contributions to the teaching program 

and to research within the spreading sciences of 
medicine. 

In Berkeley rose a special building for the Sciences of 
Life, 

and on Parnassus came the towering clinic edifice, 

where new and ample quarters were provided for 

the blossoming School of Dentistry with guidance from 
Guy Millberrry, 

and with Willard Fleming’s stimulus. 

Here scientific work on tooth decay began with 
Hermann Becks, 

and nutritional guidance was made possible 

by Nina Simmonds, famed in vitamins. 


Then Pharmacy, reorganized by genius 

of skillful Carl A. Schmidt, began the bold 

development of progress paths for manufacturing 

new drugs for hospital and clinic, ways to make 

old preparations better for new use, 

and led by Trojan Daniels to start 

a basic scientific study of the complicated ways 

that chemicals may act on living things, 

with Kumler, Robertson Pratt, John Eiler, Louis Strait, 
John Oneta. 
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The School of Nursing had been well established, 
when the Hospital was built, and now Dean Margaret 
Tracy 
started full collegiate training, and Pear] Castile 
and Mildred Newton carried on. In 
the City of the Angels was the wise 
beginnings of full care with nursing guides in 
public health. 
There Elinor Beebe and T. D. Beckwith, Bacteriologist, 
saw need for simple public health procedures well 
adapted to the contacts made by nurses. 
This later paved the way for full 
instruction in the art of nursing, for the center in 
Los Angeles designed so well by Lulu Wolf. 
Thus the health professions came together on 
Parnassus; there the students learned respect 
for each tradition, for a place for all 
the members of the growing team of health. 
There training soon began for clinical 


technicians, radiologists, and physical therapists, 
as well as record-room librarians, and hospital 
administrators, 


the ever-needed social workers and the clinical 
psychologists. 

The health group on Parnassus worked with 
agriculturists 

to help control disease of fruit and vine, to keep the 
flocks 

and herds in health, and learned thereby so much 

for application to our human health. 

With legal interest, Parnassan hygienists assisted in 

the many phases of investigation into crime prevention, 
with 

the leadership of Herman Adler, with Captain Kidd’s 
and 

Vollmer’s rich experience. 

With social conscience San Francisco medicos were 
pioneers 

in teaching and exploring basic aspects of 

the social relationships in human beings, as 

in marriage and in parenthood. The growing 
understandings of 





psychiatry were well applied to betterment of mental 
health. 

With full concern for public health, there was 

co-operation with the growing industry of California, as 

with Shell Development in studying toxicity of newer 
chemicals for 

protection of the workers and the people using them. 

Many world-known remedies were there developed, as 

when Hamilton Anderson, and A. C. Reed, and 
Norman David, 

Herbert Johnstone introduced carbarsone and vioform 
for amebiasis, 

while Knoefel, Peoples, Emerson showed better ways 

to anesthesia, and studies started on the management of 
leprosy. 

There vinethene was demonstrated, there was 
benzedrine 

made useful for relief of drowsiness, and Gordon Alles 

brought stimulus of chemistry to specify new drugs. 

Indeed the top-floor Pharmacology Laboratory turned 

out men who took their California training for good use 

in many far-off places, even as the pioneering way 

of resident instruction for the needed specialists 

made California clinicians renowned as academic 
leaders in 

the medical advance. 

A forceful recognition of the University’s responsibility 

in health affairs developed under Robert Sproul’s 

direction in providing clinic care for students who were 
sick. 

At Berkeley this endeavor was established at 

the Cowell Hospital under William Donald’s tough 

and skillful management, and at the other campuses 

were similar provisions, stimulating students to 
appreciate 

the value of insured arrangements for their health. 

It may have been these matters, with 

the Alameda County health insurance plans which gave 
a clue 

to Governor Warren to attempt a uniform insurance 
plan 

for health of all the Californians. The time was not yet 
ripe, 
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and medical reaction stopped it cold, and brought 
its echoes country-wide. 
Meanwhile a helpful stimulus arose in seminar 
discussions. Often these were held at lunch time in 
the labs, and sometimes in the basement rooms where 
meals 
were served to internes and residents. 
A wholesome interest arose about philosophy of health 
f | and inspiration came from studies on 
the history of medical advance. The great 
collector, Leroy Crummer from Nebraska, gave 
| an impetus to gather classics in the health professions. 
The Crummer Room became a center for historical 
research, 
well supplementing great collections at the famed Lane 
Library. 
Sanford Larkey was Librarian, and Edane Rowell kept 
the multiplying books in order. Frances Gardner wrote, 
| with fascinating sharpness, many tales 
of early California medical affairs. 
| Meanwhile George Sarton, William Welch, and 
P| Charles Singer came 
| to give a further boost to cultural ferment 
| | in health activities in Berkeley and in San Francisco. 
Exciting new horizons opened up for medicine in 
California: 
With Robert Stone occurred a solid growth for 
radiology. 
First, William Crocker gave a powerful device for 
. radiation with 
a special home for careful study; then the physicists 
in Berkeley started their triumphant race. 
With Ernest Lawrence’s great skill the cyclotron was 
made 
and radioactive isotopes became available for cautious 


as those reported by clinicians Mayo Soley, Joseph 
Hamilton 

on radioactive iodine, by biochemist David Greenberg 
on 

the pathways taken in the living body by various 


use, 
| and for a multitude of brilliant studies, such 


elements, 
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or on the way that complex compounds might 
metabolize in living things; 

the scientific way was found to track elusive paths of 
life, 

to probe still further into mysteries of living things. 

These studies stimulated much on research upon 
malignancy, 

and introduced new treatments, for cancerous disease. 

Then Michael Shimkin, David Wood could start, even 
under War’s 

depressive cloud, a systematic clinical approach 

to management of cancer, with Federal support, 

and at Los Angeles, with Stafford Warren’s genius, 

a whole new training method centering on biophysics 
could 

be planned, as an important part of California’s medical 
advance. 

The University was flourishing: there was a wholesome 
interchange 

of personnel, equipment, men and material, between 

the many campuses, and under Robert Sproul’s 
direction 

there was encouragement on every hand for work on 
health. 

Ideas flooded in from colleagues in the discipline of 
agriculture, 

and with K. F. Meyer’s help there was much learned 

from veterinarians, and from the special sessions held 

at Davis for suggesting worthy ways 

of application of new knowledge. 


The ever-growing program for our health became 
relayed 

to busy doctors over California; With help 

from wise George Kress, a circulating library 

of publications was established in San Francisco and 

in Los Angeles for continual post-graduate 

instruction. This was strengthened by 

refresher sessions and by instruction offered in 

the San Francisco clinics, where a unique referral 
service was 

well developed by W. E. Carter, he who brought the 
Alumni back 
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to Alma Mater. There devoted volunteer endeavor in 

the social welfare of the patients was maintained by 
Rose Steinhart. 

Inevitable expansion was for long in mind: to meet 

the needs as they arose were many plans considered, 
many hopes 

raised high. Another School of Medicine for Los 
Angeles 

: was long debated, while additions for the campus on 

| Parnassus were delayed by necessary process of 

slow compromise toward denominators of decisiveness. 


Sometimes a rash determination seized the chance 
when cautious supervision was away; as when 
Aaron Rosanoff, acting for State Institutions, asked 
to build and operate a clinic for quick diagnosis and \ 
for treatment of disorders of the mind, if land 
were given on Parnassus. Thus was Robert Sproul 
confounded 
but manfully agreed to go ahead upon commitments 
made for him 
by brash subordinate while he and Langley Porter were 
| away. 
| Thus came the Langley Porter Clinic, and the brave 
advance in neurology, psychiatry and neurosurgery 
with Milton Lennon, Karl Bowman’s rich experience ) 
and Howard Naffziger’s remarkable ability. 
Then suddenly, although well warned, the Californians 
found 
themselves, as all the world, within a devastating strife, 
with urgent visceral moving drives and anxious fears. 
There was no logic, there was little left of what men 
once 
felt decent in the newer problems, posed 
by Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, or Franco. 
Here was a challenge to enlightened democratic life 
that was too horrible in the choices of 
authority it offered for allegiance. 
When confronted by authority, the decency inherent in 
democracy became complacent. All of us were weak, 
and could not see. We had our petty little lives | 
to hold intact within the daily grind of work. | 


——eeeewers we ee le 
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Perhaps the long tradition of the priests of health 

was really helpful in the practicality of carrying on. 

When war again surprised us all, the University 

of California, with Robert Sproul’s great leadership, 

did carry on, and well. 

The health resources of the State were promptly 
mobilized: 

the many ways to meet attack upon us were reviewed 
and smooth 

instructions carried to the people on such things 

as sanitation, preservation of supplies of food 

and water; ways of meeting gas attack were well 
devised, 

and many teams of willing workers went at once to 
farthest parts C. MEDICAL SCHOOL 

of earth for service they could bring; and many went 
away 

we knew not where until that fateful day at Hiroshima 
came 

to revolutionize our world, when finally we learned 
what men 

of California, working under cheer from Robert Sproul, 

had done to make atomic power possible, 

and also to protect us from it. 

Full praise to Lawrence, Oppenheimer, and their group 

for all the brilliance and the maj esty of what they 
wrought, 

achievements which will puzzle and bewilder us for 
years. 

But let the praise be quite as full for Robert Stone 

and his associates who were first to show the subtle 
dangers of 

full body radiation and how to guard against them. 

To our humble joy it soon was found that there are 
ways by which 

the devastating forces at our bidding could be used 


for health. 


The hells unloosed by war are slow to be contained. 

Long last the visceral fears, unreasoning emotion, William A, Reilly 
prejudice, 

and ever-blinding biases. These came to plague 
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the greatness that was California’s with Robert Sproul. 

His wise insight, together with the calm good sense of 
his 

long friend, Earl Warren, safely got him through 

the shameful year of oaths. 

Another surge of greatness came to push the University 

of California far along the road of leadership in health. 

Los Angeles made sure and certain cultural advance 

in health affairs, to spite the lusty brashness of 

its quite pathetic quackery, at last out-grown. 

A great health center there was started under Stafford 
Warren, which 

revolved about the all-embracing theme of energy 
exchange 

in catalysing life and making for enrichment of our 
health. y 

Devoted doctors of Los Angeles, like Elmer Belt, 
promoted its 

advance, and many scientific leaders brought it great 
renown. 

There Wendell Griffith well developed biochemistry with 

nutrition; there H. W. Magoun revealed the complex 
ways 

the brain-stem functions to preserve an orderly 

assortment of sensation and response; there T. D. 
Beckwith showed 

some applications of biology to public health, 

and Wilbur Selle brought advance in physical medicine 

to match 
Frances Baker’s progress in San Francisco. 


The Uclan health endeavor is a part of great 

co-ordination in the sciences, well prompted by 

support from Raymond Allen, whose administrative 
skill 

derived from long experience in handling human 
beings as 

a practicing physician. 

Thus was Robert Sproul well coached in health affairs. 

Indeed he had himself directed complex training and 
research affairs 

co-ordinated in the health endeavor on Parnassus 
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When Langley Porter came to be Emeritus, 

the sage experienced scientist and pediatrician, 
McKim Marriott, 

became the Dean, and gave much impetus 

to scientific clinical instruction. Sad for all 

was his untimely death. Then Robert Sproul 

took care of complicated ministration detail on 

Parnassus until Francis Smyth could be 

persuaded to be Dean. It was Dean Smyth 

who guided well the School of Medicine 

through bitter years of war, and won renown 

for his program of training for health personnel 

from far-off countries, culminating in 

the critical experiment in Indonesia, where Jesse Carr 

is now an outpost for the California culture. 

How shall evaluation come of all that’s been 

accomplished in promoting health 

for Californians under Robert Gordon Sproul? 

Why merely Californians? For health 

may have its own contagion: what benefits 

the health of people of a part of California may benefit 

the world, for every worthy step for better health 

is challenging for any group or person anywhere. 

No longer need we cringe in fear when sickness stalks ; 

we know that epidemics can be stopped,—in deed 

and better they may be prevented; now we know we can 

the better handle heart disease and even cancer; 

we may indeed be able to prevent insidious illness of 

the mind, if we can mobilize experience and resource, 

and make the longer lives we have the more worth 
living. 

Our practicing physicians no longer need sit back 

for people sick to come to them,—they may, 

if they but only will, set forth to build and keep 

their patients in good health. Here is a goal 

that’s worthy of our best endeavor, optimum health 

for everyone, and who may say that we cannot achieve 

this pertinent objective if we will? 

Shall we go on recounting what’s been done? 

Like Robert Aird’s discoveries in nervous action; 

like Verne T. Inman’s innovations in orthopedic 
surgery, 
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Max Marshall’s keen provocative analysis 
of soft spots in our teaching enterprise; 
Glenn Bell’s outstanding training course in general 
surgery, 
or Erwin Schumacher’s concern for military 
emergencies; 
like Gerson Biskind’s contributions in endocrinology, 
or Warren Bostick’s in pathology, or Cho Li’s on 
j growth, 
| or Douglas Kelley’s in psychiatry, or Albert Krueger’s 
virus work, 
or John H. Lawrence’s new findings with the active 
isotopes, 
or Lewis Morrison’s endeavor in laryngology, 
or Sidney Shipman’s service for tuberculosis, 
) or Ralph Sweet’s medical perfection in the illustrating 
art, 
or Herbert Traut’s great skill in obstetrics, 
or Ernest Falconer’s solid sense in blood disease, 
or Homer Woolsey’s in general surgery, 
or Mary Olney’s, Olga Bridgman’s and Hilda 
Thelander’s help for children? 


i. | Long the list of names and of accomplishment! 


Shall we review the many texts and monographs 
prepared 
by California experts in the many fields of health, 
As used by students over all the narrowing world? 
Like those of Schmidt and Greenberg, Ruggles, 
Callander and Pratt, 
or scientific cultural tomes like those of Wartenberg, 
of Evans, Olmsted, Escamilla, Saunders, Lucia, 
Anderson 
and Johnstone, or Elmer Belt? The California 
publications are 
. distinguished for variety and substance, and for 
printing excellence. 
Shall we recall the many steps which made 
the teaching, the research, and service possible? 
The leadership of Robert Sproul persuaded 
Governor Warren to 
| support and urge the health proposal at Los Angeles 
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and then to get a State-wide effort in the field of 
public health. 

What tribute could be more deserved than name 

in Warren’s honor for the great new hall of health? 

At once, with wise direction, Charles E. Smith began 

the training courses at Los Angeles, at Berkeley, and 

at San Francisco for the varied specialists 

so greatly needed to preserve our health. 

The broad experience of Wilton Halverson 

is here so helpful in the concept of the right 

to public health in our democracy without regard to 

race or creed. 


Shall we recount the amazing products of 

the research at the fine new Virus Laboratory 

established on the Berkeley Campus by 

the world-famed Wendell Stanley? Here indeed 

are scientific accomplishments of lasting fundamental 
interest: 

reconstitution of mosaic virus by Faenkel-Conrat; 

development of synthetic boundary cells by Schachman; 

and crystalization of the polio virus by Schaffer 
and Schwerdt 

just twenty years since Stanley showed the way. 

Here is achievement in unravelling the mysteries 

of life, that bring more understanding for 

attempt at application, and more complexities! 

And here research is fostered by 

the Radiation Laboratory where the isotopes 

are made for tagging, that the strange 

and devious poolings and the usings of 

the elements within the living cells are traceable. 


Let us with thanks recall the faithful host 

of workers with us, secretaries, technical 
assistants, our business guides, and those 

who keep our buildings and our hospitals 

in functional condition. Here are 

the really great among us all; and credit be 

to Robert Sproul that he has always seen that they 
have just reward for their essential service. There 
is much of present glory due to planning past 
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of Stanley Durie, to accurate accounts 
of William Hall, to careful records kept 

by Agnes Terry, to daily work well done by all. 
But is the story ever one of glory sole? 

Where may we now take stock to see 

where we may better, wiser be? 


Could there be any thought for students? Are 

the noble buildings for the staff alone? 

Or for the sick and ailing who are treated there? 

Yes, there are classrooms, places where 

the eager students may just sit and listen 

and in the crowded laboratories they may work 

in routine groups, or maybe read within the library. 

Then sometime later, when they are prepared, 

they may assist at bedside or in clinic. Where the place 

that they may work themselves, with their own books 

or instruments beside them, where they 

may study and experiment as they may wish? 

Where are the living places for their decent rest 

and recreation? Thanks to Dental Staff 

and students now there comes a students center; it is 
time. 

Why could it not have been the sooner? Why the long 
delay 

to try the student unit office, clinic, laboratory 

which has worked so well in other places? 


Let’s now recall, as Robert Sproul has said, 
that “schools are for the students.” 

An ever present danger for a professional school 
is that it may become conventional, and slowly drift 
to trade or to vocational endeavor, quite the way 
professional work itself may take on attributes 
of trade, or labor union. Now is the time 
for self-correction, the finest feature of 
the health professions, now is a chance for careful 

study of 
the training program, that it may retain a fitting 

balance in 
its scientific and artistic phases. Health endeavor for 
success must fittingly apply with engineering and 
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whatever scientific knowledge is available to reach 

the special goals to be achieved. This calls 

for training in artistic enterprise as well as in the 
sciences. 

The judgment called artistic best is fostered by 

some practice in the arts, in graphic or 

in plastic effort, literature, the drama, or 

in music. What may be done to help 

the students of the health professions in these 

important cultural aspects of their training? 

Once William Kerr proposed a course 

in speaking, writing, and debate. 

Once in depression striving painters kept 


y _ alive by making mighty frescos for the halls 

| of learning on Parnassus, and there the storied C. MEDICAL SCHOOL 
lace . glories of 
ks the place were vividly portrayed, and won renown. 


And these were covered over, for, 

‘twas said, they were distracting to the staff. 
But now it is the better realized that science to 
be meaningful must grow beside humanities. 


is This lesson has been taught for centuries in medicine, 
at least in factual example. Why 
yng should brilliant medicos disdain the arts 


when daily they do practice at the greatest? Let 

the training in the arts for doctors turn 

about the history of the health endeavor, and its 

great success,— 

the story of the proud achievements, in 

the sciences and practice, in the ethics, in 
| the economics of it all, and in the all too human lives 
ft of those who’ve made it so successful and respected. 
For California, Herbert Evans long has been 
revered world over for his vast collections in 
the history of science; John Saunders, Charles 

O’Malley likewise for 

their penetrating works on Leonardo and Vesalius. 
In philosophical regard for medicine 
there long has been the searching Otto Guttentag, 
whose systematic thought has stirred wide interest. William A, Reilly 
Now let the students get the thrill, 
the inspiration and the value of such contributions. 


or 
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Thus may tradition be maintained, the glory of 
achievement recognized and used as stimulus to new 
rededication for devotion to the values won 
by rich experience. 

How precious are 
the records of advance in health affairs 
so carefully preserved in libraries! 
How much is owed to those, like John B. Lagen, who 
can carry on the routine of the daily job 
until the socializing effort at agreement can succeed, 
and John B. Saunders can be looked upon as one 
who now can lead with full support of Robert Sproul 
and all. 
To him let good-willed loyalty be given that 
the coming years may bring rewarding satisfactions 
for you all. 


Here then is vantage point for wide horizons, 

where one may note breathtakingly the broad 
expanse of what has been achieved beneath 
the guiding arm of Gordon Sproul. 
All phases of the vast experience of life 
are probed by University teaching and research, 
and in this awe compelling venture 
the University of California stands among the 

strongest in 
the solid chain of progress for humanity. 


This is the everlasting monument to Robert Sproul’s 
full quarter century of confident, inspiring leadership. 
There is no place for niggardly applause 
in this accomplishment: be bold and dedicated in 
your praise,—for you in California have in 

Robert Sproul 
a man who is most worthy of your greatest thanks, 
and of your firmest resolution so to do that you 
may justify the fondest faith he has in you. 


You do not know how great you are, 


you Californians, who have worked so long 
with Robert Gordon Sproul! 
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ory of Now that the years have been in part reviewed, 
Ww you ll strike the score with some surprise, 
for you have done much more 
than really you can recognize. 
us are So with a humble pride, go on, look to the blue, 
and let the good-willed, peaceful golden glow 
of keen, intelligent enthusiasm light your eyes! 
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WILLIAM ANTHONY REILLY, M. D. 
Clinical Professor of Pediatrics 


These random remarks start with my entry to the school in 1922. 

general we had good teachers, students and most memories were pleasant, 
There were some very outstanding teachers with great ability, per- 
ality and inspiration. Whocould ever forget Herbert M. Evans, Her-~ 


t Moffitt, Howard Marrow, Hiram Miller, Leroy Briggs, Wm. J. Kerr, 


ter Alvarez, Wallace Terry, Saxton Pope, wi" Baldwin, 


} Naffziger, Wm. P. Lucas and Frank Lynch, among otdaiines, I re- 
in 192% being appointed an intern at the Massachusetts General, 
t I was the eighth Californian so honored; this was accomplished 
jrecommendation of Kerr, Ed. B. Shaw and others who previously were 
the General, They told me - "Bill, keep your eyes and ears open 


2 your mouth shut!" That I did. After about three months I realized 


4% my medical education was at least the equal of the Harvard medicos 
spite their far more renowned faculty. Cushing, Christian, the Cabots, 
i Mallory were not producing any better informed graduates than we 

U.C. Herbert Evans was going into the zenith plateau (from which 
never descended) of his illustrious contributions. Vitamin E, 

bwth hormone, supravital dyeing of wandering tissue macrophages, these 
fe his obsessions and some of us were inspired auditors. The finished, 
gurative English of his lectures were a great liberal education to me 


ough I had been the recipient of classical Jesuit Education for seven 


ars before entering the University in 1919. "The myriads of scin- 








as 
illating diamonds dancing in a phosphorescent sea'! - this was 


yans' flowery description of his supravitally stained tissue 
acrophages. Walter Alvarez was then intensively interested in 
is studies on gastro-intestinal motion, doing these in vivo in rab- 


its at Hooper by having their intestines (abdomen open) connected 


) kymographic recorders. Same of te students swallowed colored 


lass beads and recorded their passage for posterity to know the 
briability of bowel motion. Alvarez entertained the senior class 
~) in small groups in his home on Clay Street (? near Maple). He had 
lere a well stocked library including many classics in Latin. I tried 
fanslating some of the Latin for him. His son, Luiz, the present fa- 
us physicist was thene a small boy, wondering at my amateurish efforts. 
kxton Pope, the magician physician, entertained us during his operating 
y making his instruments disappear into the air; however, he never let 
lem in the patient's anatomy! One of the better lectures tool 

Miller too was an excellent lecturer - presenting one, two, three, 
ur, etee.e Sequential points of his well organized talks. We could sit 
ick, réhx, and see the skin disease in one's mind. Frank Lynch harangued 
out obstetrics and one learned it was also from the book by his mentor = 
lll Williams. Bill Kerr impressed us amnually with " advances in medicine" 
as before such a topic was seized by publishers. He was a stimulating 
pecher, William Elliot, William Carroll and myself once soci aae 
helective course in cardiology. Kerr had us to his San Mateo home 
ir dinner mainly to show us his foxglove plants which he raised himself 
itidentally I nearly wrecked a fluoroscope in that course by stepping tbo 


sorously on the foot-pedal. This disturbed John Sampson, the instructor; 


li Kerr was not visibly perturbed, Terry was a lucid practical lec- 
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fer presenting vivid wet clinics. Wm. Lucas was a dynamo ef activity, 
| due to his hemming and hawing lectures it was difficult to con- 
Mtrate. However his vivid preventive pediatrics erystalized that 
Bcialty in my mind and has led me into pediatrics, This occurred in 
Msophomore yeare Magnetic vivid lecturing in endocrinology - again 

imy sophomore year - drew me to endocrinology and has ever bound mé. 

ns Lisser was responsible for this and to him I express gratitude. He 
fone of the great clinicians of the schoole Francis Smyth was an 
istructor with great enthusiasm and ability, which over the decaces 

is been burdened by administrative duties for the progressive good de- 
lopment of the school. Herbert Moffitt - one little detail may be 

Rides to his great history. He decreed segregating children with mild 
Bhtacion - mumps, chicken pox, etcee. Now we practite - let boys and 

iris get respectively mumps and German measles before puberty. The 

Shool of course was fortunate to be the benefactor of his omniscence 

Md omnipotence - and that of his attracted colleagues and friends. 

eroy Briggs was a fine practical clinician and teacher, presenting his 
foviledge pithily and lucidly. He was a positive, direct thinker, talker 
BM actor. He moulded, unconsciously I think, the minds of more than 

iw graduates, Little comment is necessary to note Esther Rosencrantz; 


ihe was most picturesque . She was either your friend or you could leave 


fr rather than arguel A sensitive personl She gathered about her m= 






Prous student and alumni devotees. She was also much devoted to her 





tients, Her soirees of médical history, Osleriana and fine hospital- 





ty were usually not refused even by her opposition. 





































h. 
hese clinicians and others were what I describe as fine sense 
ians of the first order. = All; they were ascendant then over 
psearcherse However the latter had some able persons, Let us 
orget CeLeAe Schmidt, F. Bloor, F. Gay, Geo.Whipple, Herbert 
and Karl Meyere No school of comparative resources could boast 


re able fundamental investigators. 









Ne students were choice picked. The medical school justified 
ain purpose of servicing stataqith practitioners; the majority 
Ss graduates are these. Some have been our best practitioners, 
ers, and investigators (A. Christie, W. German, C. Haight, 
rkner, Te Althausen, F. Chamberlin, S. Mettier, Ky Martin, 
Biaw, He Hatcher) loyal alumni, military ( of World War II and 
police action ); 


lan leaders, and in other notable activities. 







here were many former students who have become outstanding in 

s fields. Personally I have thought that some are: Lester Lawrence, 
Nn Gold, Harold Rosenblum, Ralph Cressman. These medicos all have 
good'', Some might have been great teachers or investigators 

ty had elected a full time faculty appointment as their careere 

Robert, Langley Porter as Dean, ordered the school out of a 

' disordered progress into a more effective one. He recognized 


While talent for the school, sought it and attracted able 







'Y appointees. His progress was very beneficial. 


m. E. Carter was a great director of the clinic. His humane 


Standing, patience and contacts with practitioners created much 


mill and kept ite The new clinic was obtained as much by his 





S. 
orter's effort as by any two people. I salute Bill Carter's 


Bties and other abilities and his accomplishments} 

Robert Gordon Sproul observed the condition of the school 
p1912, when he became an employee of the University. He 
ed more of it upon becoming comptroller. For the 25 years 
5 Presidency he has obtained greater aid for the school 
piate Sources. This has not been accomplished easily by 
because of the meteoric development of the whole university 
bsecond large medical school therein. We do have a won- 


i new physical plant, projected for the needs of 50 to 100 


» More laurels to President Sproul Let us hope we have 


eessor who can be as interested and effective. 
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The Story of the Professorship of Obstetrics 


at the University of California 


RESIDENTIAL addresses, in organizations such as ours, traditionally 

fall into three categories. Either they are historical studies, or philo- 
sophical discourses, or recountings of researches. My selection from these 
general topics is dictated by three factors. First, even were I so inclined, 
as a clinician I have little opportunity and scant facilities for devising 
original advances or technics. Second, my muddled philosophical mutter- 
ings probably could not hold together if critically examined on the printed 
page. Third, I find myself increasingly interested in looking back over 
the patterns of the past and in delving amateurishly into the lives of those 
who built history. Hence, my choice was much simplified, and this will 
be a tale beginning in bygone times. 

Some two years before the death of our beloved first President, I wrote 
him, suggesting the subject of this talk, and asked if he deemed it a suit- 
able topic if a suitable occasion should arise. Dr. Lynch replied at once 
that it was a “most suitable title when the suitable occasion arises.” We 
both understood that this was the “suitable occasion” we were discussing. 
The title we agreed upon was ““The Story of the Professorship of Obstetrics 
at the University of California.” 

The background of this narrative is laid in the days before there were 
medical schools in California. It would be all too easy to lose ourselves in 
the maze of fascinating bypaths which makes up the history of San Fran- 
cisco, but the limitation of time permits here only an outline from which 
we may map the development of medical training in the State. San Fran- 
cisco, in the middle fifties and sixties, was striving desperately to become 
a city after its somewhat lawless record as a gold rush town. In the tran- 
sition, the physicians of the town at least attempted to array themselves 
on the side of law and order, although their motives were not wholly 








altruistic. The whole area was overrun with self-styled doctors of little 
or no training and less ability, and the possessors of legitimate medical 
degrees sought some method of separating the educated from the ignorant 
practitioners. Each new medical society—and quite a number were 
formed—proclaimed in its announcement the purity of those it had en- 
rolled, and inferred that all other groups were infested with quacks and 
charlatans. In this period of strife and turmoil, at least one figure stalked 
about in dignity and disdain. Hugh Huger Toland did not feel the need 
of the endorsement of a medical society to proclaim to his fellow citizens 
that he was the very essence of medical integrity (Fig. 1). 

The story of Toland has been set forth 
adequately by others, and I shall not 
enter fully into detail. He had gradu- 
ated from Transylvania, in Lexington, 
Kentucky, in 1827 (or 1828) at the age 
of 22. After a short time in country 
practice, he spent 1831 in postgraduate 
study in Paris, where he sat at the feet of 
Salpetriere, Dupuytren, Lisfranc and the 
other immortals of the day. On his re- 
turn, he settled in Charleston, South 
Carolina, and soon built up a large and 
remunerative practice. Most men would 
have been content to end their days in 
such peaceful surroundings. Toland, 
however, became restless, and moved 
westward in 1852, lured by the search 
of adventure and wealth for himself and health for his invalid wife. The 
latter quest was in vain. Three days after the little emigrant train reached 
Stockton, Mary Toland was laid to rest in the simple burying ground. 
Toland had not intended to continue the practice of medicine in Cali- 
fornia, and had shipped to San Francisco a complete quartz mill that 
he now set up on a mine property which he had just purchased. The 
mill failed to make money, and Toland soon tired of continually draw- 
ing upon the considerable amount he had brought with him. Although 
the Qwinn mine later yielded more than six million dollars in gold, it 
failed to make expenses under Toland’s ownership, and in a short while he 
disposed of his mining interests and moved on to San Francisco. Soon he 
had a gold mine that he could understand and make produce. In his 
office at Montgomery and Merchant Streets, he saw private patients in 
the morning, free patients in the afternoon. Few indeed were those in 
either classification who failed to leave without a prescription in hand, 
and the pharmacist at the end of the corridor was the only one in town 
who could decipher Toland’s scrawl. There are records of 581,000 pre- 
scriptions written in only 15 years. These were filled at a charge of five 
dollars each, and Toland owned the drug store. No wonder his estate 





Fig. 1. Hugh Huger Toland, 
(circa 1860). 
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totaled close to two million dollars! What need of a gold mine in the hills 
when he had a gold mine in drugs? 

So the good Dr. Toland was a busy doctor indeed. He was an excep- 
tionally keen diagnostician for those days, even if today we would frown 
upon his numerous “anti-syph” and “anti-scrof” prescriptions and his 
sanctimonious cultivation of “free” patients at five dollars per visit. He 
was, to use a colloquialism, “sitting pretty,” until two events tended to 
discomfit him. 

The first was a trial at law in which he was a witness for the prosecu- 


tion in the trial of Ned McGowan, held as an accessory to the murder 
of Editor James King of William. Toland had been called to attend the 
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Fig. 2. Toland Hall in the Sixties. 


wounded man, and had been the physician in charge until the death of 
the patient five days later. During that time he had refused the advice 
of the two doctors who originally attended King, and had at last con- 
temptuously brushed them aside. One of these, a mere youngster OL 27, 
Richard Beverly Cole, had the effrontery to state that the wounded man 
had died, not by a gunshot wound, but from complications induced by 
a sponge which had been tucked into the gaping wound and there allowed 
to remain. Cole appeared as a witness for the defense, and heatedly reit- 
erated the charges he had made previously at the State Medical Society 
meeting. Toland coldly and disdainfully testified to the contrary view. 
While the jury found the defendant “not guilty,” it also found that King 
had died of his wounds. Nonetheless, Toland felt humiliated at having 
his professional opinion questioned, especially since he could see from 
the autopsy findings that he had been in error. It was a nightmare to 
him, with Cole astride the apparition. 

The second event followed closely. Another young doctor had arrived 
to question Toland’s standing as the town’s leading surgeon, and, in the 








fall of 1858, had gathered together a group and announced the formation 
of a medical school to open early the next year, with Elias Samuel Cooper 
as the Professor of Surgery. Cole was Dean of the Faculty, as well as Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics, but Cooper definitely was the central figure. Not 
only did he hold the Professorship of Surgery, which was, at that time, 
the key position in any medical college, 
_ but the school was an outgrowth of the 
: ‘““Cooper’s Eye, Ear and Orthopaedic In- 
firmary,” which had been, to some ex- 
tent, a challenge to Toland’s “free” after- 
noon clinic. Until his death in 1862, 
Cooper was openly an aspirant to Tol- 
and’s position. With the passing of 
Cooper from the scene, the new medical 
school found itself beset with difficul- 
ties. Levi Cooper Lane, nephew of the 
founder, had not gained sufficient repu- 
tation to be a magnet for students, and 
in 1864 the school announced its sus- 
pension. 


The closing of the Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of the Pacific 
must have been anticipated by Toland, 
for he had already begun the construc- 
tion of a fine brick and stone structure 
on Stockton Street near Chestnut (Fig. 
2). It was nicely situated opposite the 
City Hospital with the Asylum for 
Inebriates only a few doors up the 
street. Only one school that I know of 
was more happily located. The University of Southern California Medi- 
cal School originally was across the street from Meier and Zobelein’s 
Brewery. Toland had announced a Faculty of nine professors to join 
with him, but replaced some of these with Gibbons, Morse and Lane from 
the suspended school before opening The Toland Medical School on No- 
vember 5, 1864. Along with the three professors, Toland welcomed the 
students who had been left stranded between matriculation and gradua- 
tion, and offered to grant degrees ad eundem to all the graduates who 
had been orphaned by closure of the Cooper School. Later, Lane and 
Gibbons stated proudly that not one of the early graduates had accepted 
Toland’s generosity. It is significant that the erstwhile Dean of the 
Faculty and Professor of Obstetrics, Dr. R. Beverly Cole, was not invited 
into the new school. The Toland announcements stated that Doctor 
James Blake was Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and 


Children (Fig. 3). 





Fig. 3. James Blake. 








James Blake was undoubtedly the most erudite citizen of the San 
Francisco of his time. He was well educated in the sciences, and ably 
qualified as an analytical chemist, a meteorologist, zoologist, anthropologist, 
and geologist, and was a pioneer in physiology and pharmacology. With 
all his learning and culture, he belonged in the research laboratories, such 
as they were, of great universities, and not on the frontiers of a new and 


raw country. He was too careful to be successful among bombastic 
dogmatists. 


He was born near Plymouth, INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS 
England, in 1815. When only 23 - 
years old he spoke before the British 
Association for the Advancement. MEDICAL STUDENTS 
of Science on the effects of certain as 
salts upon metabolism. His first 
clinical contribution appeared the. erica Heparin of the Mivernity of Galifornin 
next year, and reported some of 
his preliminary experiments in the Le mmm * (Qo |@8O 
obliteration of veins which he H. H. TOLAND, M. D., 
thought might lead to a means of wer 
cure of varicosities. Naturally, as 
a walking pathological museum of 
incompetent blood vessels, his find- 
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ON JULY THE 2d, 1870. 


ings are of especial interest to me. queue we ven ease 
In 1842, he appeared before the aca 
Royal Medical-Chirurgical Society 
with a paper entitled “On the SAN PRANCIBOO, CAL. 
: : 5 . ; 408. WINTERBCRE & 00., PROFYERS AND ELZCTROTYPERS 
Action of Poisons,” which, in re- Wo. 417 Clag Sect, hatenen tne sd Batiny, 


verse of our practice, he had pub- = - 


lished a year previously. Other Fig. 4. The Regents fail to retain the 
titles indicate an eager, investiga- name of Toland Medical College. 
tive mind. What induced him to 

journey to St. Louis in 1847 is unknown. We know only that he located 
there and was, for a time, Professor of Anatomy and Surgery at the Medical 
School there. In the St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal in 1848, he pub- 
lished an article on “The Abnormal Distribution of Thyroid Arteries” which 
‘ndicated careful anatomical observations. By 1850, he had drifted to Sacra- 
mento, and, as soon as medical journals were published in San Francisco, 
‘James Blake” was signed to articles on a variety of subjects. Some of these 
were reviews of foreign publications, and showed rare perception of experi- 
mental implications. For example, he abstracted an article by Claude Ber- 
nard on physiological discoveries, in which Bernard stated “we sometimes 
find venous blood as red as that in the arteries. .. (which) can be produced 
at will in any of the glands simply by exciting their functions.” Blake 
commented sagely “. . . this interesting fact is, we think, of great impor- 
tance, not so much as an isolated fact, but as tending to lead to researches 
on the action of the nervous system in secretion.” 








It followed naturally that Blake was asked to come to San Francisco 
in 1861 to assume the editorship of the Pacific Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal. It was just as natural that he should resign in less than a year, because 
the quality of material submitted was discouraging to one of his keen 
intellect. He remained in San Francisco in comparative obscurity, 
although in 1862 he reported the first description of a case of leukemia 
to be recorded in California. 


It is not clear as to what motivated Toland to select Blake as a mem- 
ber of his group. He was not a leading clinician, as were the others of the 
faculty. Indeed, Blake was horribly 
miscast as a physician in such prim- 
itive surroundings. Certainly he 
had not distinguished himself in the 
field to which he was named as pro- 
fessor. His only contribution to 
obstetrical literature had been a 
case report of a pelvic tumor im- 
‘a peding delivery, and a criticism of 
bib’ a colleague’s report on a case of 

Fig. 5. Blake’s home in Middletown. rupture of the vagina, which Blake 
held was not spontaneous, as aver- 
red, but was a traumatic affair caused by unskilled application of forceps. 
Not until 1869 and 1870 did he make original contributions in his specialty, 
if one can confine such a versatile individual to a single sphere, when he re- 
ported “A Case of Inversion of the Uterus” and “Surgery of the Cervix 
Uteri.” It must have been that Toland admired the facility with which 
Blake wrote authoritatively upon a wide range of subjects. Ease of expression 
had never been Toland’s forte, for, although he possessed an overwhelming 
ambition to be known as an author of note and actually published 71 contri- 
butions as well as a book of his lectures, his articles always seemed stuffed 
with stilted phrases. Another possibility that somehow intrudes itself is 
the idea that Toland selected the quiet, slightly stooped, self-effacing 
Blake as the very antithesis to the flamboyant Cole who had not improved 
his standing with Toland by his association with Cooper. 





So the time passed, with Blake seemingly satisfied with a few dollars 
from teaching and a few more from his small practice, until the fateful 
year of 1870. In 1869, the state had established its own University of 

California, and Toland was ambitious that his school should become the 
Medical Department in affiliation. The Faculty had, by now, divided 
itself into two factions, with what we may term the Cooper group in the 
minority and violently opposed to union with the new university. Un- 
doubtedly there was backstage bickering and plotting before the Cooper 
contingent of Lane, Gibbons, Morse and Price resigned en masse some time 
in the late spring of 1870. Without previous careful planning, it would 
have been utterly impossible for them to have assembled their former 





associates of the suspended Medical Department of the University of the 
Pacific, to have acquired suitable quarters, and to have announced, as they 
did, the reopening of their Medical School on July 5, 1870. 

The facts in this splitting-off are 
difficult to determine. I have not 
been able to find announcements of 
1870 for either school, and have 
had to depend upon comments in 
the Pacific Medical and Surgical 
Journal, which was edited by 
Henry Gibbons, Sr., of the dissent- 
ing faction, for what information 
I could assemble. It seems definite 
that R. Beverly Cole resumed the 
Professorship of Obstetrics. This 
was verified through a most pecu- 
liar circumstance. In_ looking 
through Volume IV (New Series) 
of the Pacific Journal at Lane Li- nae 
brary, among volumes embossed Fig. 6. Cole at the time of the Civil War. 
“Cooper Medical College,’ was 
found the “Introductory Lecture to the Eighth Session of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of the Pacific” by Henry Gibbons, Sr. The 
lecture was a twelve page booklet, separately printed as was the custom of 
the day, and inadvertently misbound between pages 144 and 145 of the 
August-September issue of the Journal. I have not been able to locate 
another copy of the lecture. In it, Gibbons says, “It is worthy of remark, 
that the seven Professors who filled the chairs of the University at the time 
of suspension, four years ago, are all connected with the present organiza- 
tion”—but not for long. 





Shaken from his feeling of security by the depletion of his faculty and 
student body, Toland sought out Cole some time during the school year 
and made him what must have been an attractive proposition. It was 
claimed by the Cooper crowd that all but one of the Toland students 
had left for the new school. According to the reminescences of Dr. 
Emmet Rixford, some 40 odd years later, Cole was expected to bring the 
student body with him. If such was Toland’s hope, it was a fruitless 
one. Cole, and later W. F. Smith, the Professor of Ophthalmology, 
changed over, but not a single student followed them. Incidentally, if 
only one student was left, how can it be explained that in 1870 Toland 
graduated four students? Which one was the lone survivor, and where 
did the other three come from? They are all beyond questioning, so these 
queries cannot now be answered. But there were four graduates, while 
the University of the Pacific Class of 1870 listed eight degrees in medi- 
cine, of which five were “ad eundem.” 


Just when Toland made overtures to Cole to leave the Cooper School 








and join forces with his depleted staff is also uncertain, but from Gibbons’ 
remarks, it must have been after July 5, 1870. Meanwhile, in June, the 
Dean of the Toland Medical School was instructed to petition the Regents 
of the University of California to receive the Faculty at Toland’s as its 
medical department. The petition was contingent upon the name remain- 
ing the Toland Medical School, and, if accepted, the property of the 
school was to be deeded to the University. Ferrier says that the first 
action by the Regents was taken August 2, 1870, but in the August issue 
of the California Medical Gazette is the notice that Toland had accepted 
the Regents’ reply on July 19. At any rate, the change was made, with 
both parties seemingly keeping their fingers crossed and holding their 
tongues in their cheeks. On the part of the University, it did not pro- 
claim the school as the Toland Medical College in affiliation with the Uni- 





Fig. 7. Site of Cole’s office on Montgomery Street (third 
building from corner). 


versity (Fig. 4); on Toland’s part, he conveniently delayed deeding his 
private property over to the University. During this shifting of alle- 
giances, four students, Matthew H. Biggs, John J. McKenzie, Charles T. 
Sage (Secretary) and Hiram N. Rucker (President) graduated, and are 
enrolled on the lists as alumni of the University of California. And it 1s 
based on the fact that Blake for at least part of the year was their Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics that he can be named as the original holder of the chair. 

No doubt Blake was a good teacher. He could hardly have been less 
than good, considering his type of mind. Teaching surely was a chief 
interest, and practice definitely was not. One of his students, James P. 
Widney, of the Class of 1866, who later was to found the medical school 
of the University of Southern California, wrote of him in 1936, “In style 
of teaching, he was plain, simple, avoided scientific nomenclature, and 








talked as much like an old-fashioned nurse as a man of science.. . . A few 
of the Professors were far more scientific in their language, but I do not 
recall a single idea they ever expressed, but with Dr. Blake, the students 
remembered what he said.” After all, what greater accolade for a teacher 
than that the students remembered what he said? 


In 1871, Toland had regrouped 
his forces after terminating the 
short-lived University affiliation. 
Provision for Cole had to be ar- 
ranged, and while it would not 
have been straining a point to have 
named Blake as Professor of Chem- 
istry, or of Materia Medica, or of 
Physiology, where his abilities 
would have made him thoroughly 
at home, Blake was dropped 
abruptly, never again to be listed 
as a Faculty member. For the next 
five years, he remained in San Fran- 
cisco, baffled, thwarted and almost 
ignored. He had long been inter- 
ested in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis, and as early as 1860 had writ- 
ten an article in which he suggested that fresh air and rest were chiefly to 
be relied upon, and decried the value of the drugs then in common usage. 
In 1876, he translated his opinions into action, and opened a tuberculosis 
sanatorium on the slopes of Mt. St. Helena, which he operated until he 
sold the property to a patient in 1880. He then retired to Middletown, 
California, a sleepy little village, where he spent the balance of what must 
have been a life of continual frustration. 





Fig. 8. Cole as Lieutenant-Colonel. 


You will forgive me if I digress for a moment into a sidelight upon 
the learned, the cultured Dr. Blake. Widney wrote, not quite in adjoin- 
ing sentences but close enough to seem contiguous—‘“He was a good man.” 

_. “7 think he never married.” He was a bachelor, it is true, but not 
so good, according to “they say” evidence, but that he was not susceptible 
to feminine wiles. In his Mt. St. Helena venture, a Mrs. Emmeline Woods 
was clearing the land for farming when Blake appeared with the idea of 
opening a sanatorium. For reasons not apparent, they joined forces. It 
must have been an odd combination. Blake was tall, thin, gentle of 
speech, and almost ascetic in appearance, while Mrs. Woods was stocky, 
dressed in men’s clothing, chewed tobacco, and swore as ably as any man 
‘n the vicinity. Under the rough exterior there must have been hidden 
charms, for she was installed as Blake’s “housekeeper.” When the sanitor- 
“um was sold, she accompanied him to Middletown, where, in deference to 
propriety, she lived in a small cottage in the rear of Blake’s house, the two 








connected by a covered walkway in case of inclement weather (Fig. 5). 
“A good man,” who never married. 

In Middletown, in addition to possible dalliance with the redoubtable 
Mrs. Woods, Blake continued his work in chemistry and physiology, with 
a little botany on the side. He avoided practice. When a patient could 
not be denied, he would not render a statement. Work on a new book— 
Harris says he had published eight, 
in addition to a list of some 40 or 
50 titles—was interrupted by a fall 
in which he fractured his leg. The 
book remained unfinished, and the 
manuscript was lost. He never re- 
covered from the accident and in 
June 1893, James Blake, the first 
Professor of Obstetrics of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the first 
real scientist of the Far West, 
passed on to his reward. “He was a 
good man.” 


So, in 1871, the Toland Medical 
School had a new head of the ob- 
stetrical department, Professor R. 
Beverly Cole, the same Cole who 
had been rudely brushed aside by 
Toland from the bedside of King 
of William, the same Cole who had 
incurred Toland’s displeasure by 
insisting that failure to remove the 
a MORSE stinking sponge, and not a gunshot 
Fig. 9. Bust of Toland. wound, had caused King’s death. 

Since he was to sit in the Chair of 

Obstetrics at Toland and at the University of California for almost 30 
years, 1t is necessary to look closely into the nature of the man (Fig. 6). 
Richard Beverly Cole was born in Virginia, the only and sickly son 

of what were thought to be well-to-do parents. The early death of his 
father revealed that his wealth was only in appearance, and soon the mother 
was reduced to running a boarding house. Childhood memories to Cole 
were but recollections of ill health and poverty. His mother wished him 
to be a merchant, but this prospect had no appeal to the lad, and he sought 
out an apprenticeship to Dr. Benjamin Dudley at Lexington, Kentucky. 
After three months service, he enrolled at Transylvania. A year later, 
he transferred to Jefferson College in Philadelphia, where he worked his 
way by serving as prosector to the great Pancoast, and by making dis- 
section models for the instructors and students. His graduation thesis, 
in 1849, was on the effects of ether inhalation, a topic of great interest 
at the time. Not yet 20, with a wife, ambition, and little else, young 








Cole began scrambling for a practice. He became obstetrician to three 
dispensaries and continued to serve as assistant demonstrator at Jefferson 
while cultivating such private patients as came his way, until a severe 
pulmonary hemorrhage abruptly altered his future plans. Tales of Cali- 
fornia and its gold fields filled the newspapers, with an occasional ref- 
erence, even as today, to the warm golden sunshine that gave health to 
invalids of all descriptions. Away went Cole. He had already shown an 
ability to make money, and why not make it where his health might be 
improved? The journey by way of Panama was not without incident, 
what with thievery, spoiled provisions, and dysentery to endure, and with 
cholera and yellow fever among the travelers across the isthmus. It was 
an exhausted and homesick young man who stepped ashore at San Fran- 
cisco in the fall of 1852. He soon rallied, however, and in a short time 
had established offices in Little’s 
drugstore. Doctor Beverly Cole, 
aged 23, awaited patients at 137 
Montgomery Street (Fig. 7). 


Two years of California must 
have toughened young Cole to an 
extraordinary degree, for in 1854 
he withstood what should have 
killed an ordinary individual. He 
accidentally shot himself in the 
upper abdomen, the bullet passing 
through his stomach and lodging 
in his back. He lost a terrific 
amount of blood, and why his life 
did not escape along with the 
hemorrhage is still a mystery. Con- 
valescence was prolonged. It was 
two years before he could get 
about on horseback, and two more 
before the sinus into his stomach Fig. 10. Toland Medical School. 
closed over. Blake would have en- 
joyed this opportunity to study gastric secretions as had Beaumont with 
Alexis St. Martin, but for Cole it was an experience from which he derived 
nothing but suffering. Quite possibly his recovery was hastened by interest 
‘n the dramatic events of 1856, when Cole entered the limelight and found 
it pleasantly warm. James King of William was shot by the politician 
Casey, and while Cole was shoved aside from attendance on King by the 
thin-lipped Toland, he managed to be made Surgeon-in-Chief to the 
reincarnated Vigilance Committee which quickly moved to administer 
justice. In this position, he could issue orders to practically all the doctors 
in town. It may have been the heady wine of authority which caused 
him to criticize in caustic terms the attention given—or withheld—from 
King. Certainly he was not the shrinking violet type, as he showed later 














in the McGowan trial when he brought a corpse into the courtroom. At 
any rate, Cole was now well known and a man to be considered. 

Ability to speak convincingly was always one of Cole’s attributes, and 
sometimes got him into difficulties. In 1858, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women at the State Medical Society, 
Cole made the grave error of relying upon oratory rather than logic. The 
occasion called for an address and Cole delayed too long in its preparation. 
In an effort to fill up a reasonable time, he spoke imprudently of the 
ravages of what now would be termed pelvic inflammatory disease, and 
finally asserted that “two in every three females who have reached the 
age of fifteen” were “the victims of this dissipation and fashionable life.” 
Almost at once he was embroiled in a bitter struggle. He had made 
enemies before; now he had added to their number and given them am- 
munition. He narrowly escaped expulsion from the San Francisco Society, 
and his star seemed in its descendency. It 
must have cheered him tremendously, 
with the hoots and catcalls of his col- 
leagues still echoing in his ears, when Elias 
Samuel Cooper told him of his plans to 
open a medical school, and informed Cole 
that he was to be Professor of Obstetrics. 


With the death of the brilliant Cooper 
and the gradual dissolution and then the 
suspension of his school, Professor Cole, 
with no school in which to lecture, 
thought it best to absent himself from an 
embarrassing scene. Most conveniently he 
detected the approach of ill health that 
possibly could be cured by diversion in 

i foreign fields. Before Toland’s school 
Fig. 11. Cooper Medical School. opened, Cole was away on a grand tour. 
He was instinctively a joiner, as witness 
his jumping in while the Vigilance Committee was being reformed. Now 
he gave himself over to a whole host of new connections. He picked up 
memberships in Royal College of Surgeons, the British Gynaecological 
Society, the Obstetrical Society of London, and even became the Secretary 
for California in the Anthropological Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
His trunks bulging with mementos, he topped off the triumphal return 
by being made an honorary member of the Boston Gynecological Society. 
After all these honors, the loss of a lecture platform seemed less acute. 





An outbreak of smallpox in 1868 gave Cole another taste of authority. 
He was named Chairman of the Hospital Committee, and went into 
action with gusto. Somewhere along the line he had developed a vocabu- 
lary which would have brought the blush of shame to the leathery cheeks 
of a mule skinner and have been the envy of a Marine sergeant. With its 
aid, he blustered and bluffed the supervisors into building an adequate 


contagious disease hospital and ordering compulsory vaccination. The 
Governor appointed him Surgeon-General for the state with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel and the right to wear a suitable uniform (Fig. 8). 
Again California was a pleasant place in which to live. 

The events of 1870 and Cole’s acceptance of Toland’s invitation to 
become Professor of Obstetrics have already been recounted. A matter 
to be considered is whether Cole, the instinctive joiner, did not feel that 
being Professor at the University of California was a superior post to 
being Professor at the University of the Pacific. When the first attempt 
at affiliation with California sagged 
and fell of its own weight, it was 
Cole who displayed a masterful 
touch at conciliation and compro- 
mise. He busied himself continu- 
ally, now conferring with Dr. Gil- 
man, the President of the Univer- 
sity, and Cole’s old friend William 
Ralston of the Board of Regents, 
whom he had first met while cros- 
sing Panama, now with Doctor 
Toland. Little by little their differ- 
ences lessened. Finally, in March 
1873 the properties of the Toland 
Medical School were deeded over, 
and the minutes of the Faculty 
meeting of April 14 are headed 
“The Medical Department of the 
University of California.” In the 
agreement, Toland had given up his 
stipulation that the Medical School 
remain named for him, and had 
accepted instead a provision that 
the Surgical Department be headed 
by the Toland Professor of Surgery. A _ 

As you know, the University did . = 
not maintain the agreement. Now Fig. 12. Cole as Knight Templar. 
Toland is remembered only through 

Toland Hall, and even the bust which used to stand in the old building 
front hall has been relegated to a corner in Toland Hall, viewed most often 
by the janitress who wipes off dust from the white marble (Fig. 9). 

With Cole firmly ensconced in the Chair of Obstetrics, and affilia- 
tion with the University seemingly assured, one would be pardoned for 
supposing that Cole’s every effort would be to place the welfare of the 
school ahead of all other interests. Such thoughts, it would seem, indicate 
a failure to appreciate the man. It cannot be proved, but it is at least a 
good guess that Cole had forgiven Toland’s earlier slights but had not 











forgotten a single bit of his own resentment. As Chairman of the Hos- 
pital Committee named by the Board of Supervisors, Cole was in a posi- 
tion to determine the choice of a site for the new City Hospital. Possibly 
this was a factor which Toland had thought of when he replaced the 
politically inept Blake with the politically powerful Cole. To the con- 
sternation of Toland, the Potrero plot where the City and County Hos- 
pital now stands was the place chosen. It undoubtedly was the best 
possible choice, since it still is adequate for a much enlarged city. Toland 
would not have agreed. Students had the prospect of a long tedious journey 
to visit wards that had been across the street. If Cole was influenced by 
a desire to “get even,” he surely accomplished that result. While the 
school bought a lot opposite the new location, there were no funds where- 
with to erect a clinic building, and it was generally conceded that Cole 
had repaid an old insult with interest. Against this hypothesis is the evi- 
dence that, in all other respects, Cole worked valiantly and long to make 
the Medical Department important nationally as well as locally. 


OBSTETRICS. 


In this course there will be no lack of effort to bring every- 
thing pertaining to this department as clearly and practically 
before the mind of the student as the present state of the science 
will admit. 

ik The lectures will be amply illustrated by colored drawings, 
Sm navy of which have been taken from nature, and also by wet 
preparations. 


4 
‘Yhe different operations in obstetrics will be performed not 










* | only on the manakin, but upon the cadaver, thus both illustrating 

Gand demonstrating the essential principles which are to govern the 
_} practitioner. It is-believed that this is the only medical school 
in America in which the cadaver is used for demonstration in _ 
this department. na 

The student will also be instructed and practiced in the use of 

obstetrical instruments, besides enjoying the opportunity of visit- 
ing the San Francisco Lying-in Hospital and attending cases of 
=| confinement in the Lying-in-ward at the City and County Hospi- - 

tal, under the direction of Prof. Cole; thus applying to practice 
the principles taught and demonstrated in the lecture-room. 


Fig. 13. Medical Center Building at Fig. 14. Paragraphs from Announce- 
time of dedication. ment of 1879. 


When City Hospital moved away from Stockton Street, each year 
added evidence that a more satisfactory location of the Medical School 
was badly needed. By 1882, the little gray building was growing shabby 
(Fig. 10). Moreover, an odious comparison was developing, for from his 
considerable fortune, Levi Cooper Lane was building a magnificent brick 
five story edifice with cupolas and turrets to be the home of the former 
Medical Department of the University of the Pacific, now renamed Cooper 
Medical College in honor of its founder (Fig. 11). Bad blood had arisen 
between Cole and Lane. Cole, you recall, suddenly deserted Lane during 
the reanimation of the older medical school, and had tried to carry the 
students with him in his shift of scenes. Moreover, Lane had faithfully 
attended Cole’s son-in-law during a long illness, during which Cole was 


voluble in his protestations of appreciation and esteem, only to revert to 
his sarcastic antagonism when the son-in-law recovered. A psychiatrist, 
had one been consulted, might have found Cole was plagued by a guilt 
complex, and he might have been right, or as close to right as psychiatrists 
generally get.. The fine new Cooper College was, to Cole, a new irritation. 
As it grew, brick by brick, so Cole’s determination was strengthened, 
bit by bit, to house is medical school in buildings even more elegant 
than Lane’s. 


The feud between Lane and Cole never ended, and there were fre- 
quent outbursts of guerrilla warfare short of shooting. According to a 
legend that persisted in cropping up periodically, Lane finally developed 
a counter-attack that was most efficacious. He never was a match for 
his foe in their arguments, but when he accidentally came upon a heavy 
well-known ring of Cole’s under most peculiar circumstances, he instantly 
realized that in it he had a weapon as potent as David’s little round pebble. 
Rumor had it that the ring had 
been left at Madam Tessie’s parlor 
house, under circumstances left to 
the listener’s imagination. Oddly 
enough, the same rumors did not 
suggest how it might have come 
into Lane’s possession. Thereafter, 
should Cole talk too much or too 
loudly in Lane’s presence, Lane 
would quietly fish the ring from 
his vest pocket and idly juggle it 
from one hand to the other. In 
about two juggles, Cole would sud- 
denly recall urgent business else- 
where. In this manner, Lane se- 
cured some slight respite as the butt 
of Cole’s sarcasm, but this byplay a , 
did not narrow the breach between Fig. 15. Cole as an old man. 
the two. 

For a number of years Cole labored manfully with the Regents and 
Legislatures, and in 1895 the affiliated Colleges Bill was passed. Of 
course, Cole was named as chairman of the committee to select a site, and 
of course he rapidly dominated his associates. The choice narrowed to a 
plot of five and one-half acres at Potrero and Sixteenth, within easy walk- 
ing distance of the City Hospital, or the 13 acres at Sutro Heights. It 
was Cole who swung the decision to the present location, and it was Cole, 
in full Knight’s Templar regalia, who helped swing the cornerstone in 
place on March 27, 1897 (Fig. 12). Any student between the dedication 
on October 22, 1898 (Fig. 13), and the opening of the new hospital in 
1917 could have pointed out to Cole that the magnificent view did not 
hide the distance from clinical facilities an hour’s ride away. Not until 











the upheaval known to San Franciscans as “The Big Fire” were improvised 
wards and operating rooms arranged, and the Out-Patient Department 
still is restricted by its distance from the homes of its clientele.* Such 
arguments would have had little weight with Cole, for he could stand 
on the front steps and see that is medical school portals were higher than 
the rooftop of the brick monstrosity that was Lane’s. 

Until the college year 1900-1901, the Medical School Announcements 
were monotonous in one respect. Year after year, the Professor of Ob- 
stetrics was R. Beverly Cole, M.D. Further down, after it became the 
fashion to name others on the faculty, were one or two Instructors in 
the department. Cole could never delegate to others much of the teach- 
ing duties. His teaching was vivid although old-fashioned. Since his 
own education had been obtained in the lecture hall, he continued to 
lecture, and made but little use of bedside instruction (Fig. 14). Thirty 
years ago, a Red Cross commission 
found Albanians so ignorant that 
an onion stuffed in the uterus was 
considered proper to control post- 
partum hemorrhage, but 30 years 
before that, Cole taught that one 


Banquet 
ile . should always carry an alum plug 
Professor R. Beveriy Cole for instant use in such emergencies. 
| by me To the bitter end, he advised stu- 
Faculty of the Medical Wepartment dents to determine fever by softly 
Sects ae placing a hand on the patient’s 
University of California brow, and not to trust the new- 


fangled glass tubes called ther- 

inometers. Antiseptics and asepsis 

e were not for him since his teacher at 

Jefferson, Charles D. Meigs, had ac- 

tively opposed the “rantings” of 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. His frock 

Senne coat was his badge of profession, 

Sieg Sess cree Cano never to be removed in the presence 

of a lady. The old time religion was 

good enough for him. The man was 

a skillful actor, and could portray 

the part of a woman in labor with such earnestness that what might easily 

have been a ludicrous exhibition was received in all seriousness by his 
students. 

Despite the pressure of practice, teaching, and political palaverings 
necessary for the development of the school, Cole also found time to 
achieve national prominence in the world of medicine. In 1895, he so 
manipulated matters that he was elected President of the American Medi- 


Figure 16 





*Incidentally, the first cesarean in the Medical Center was done December 
31, 1907 by Dr. Spalding. Mother and child survived. 








cal Association, the second of three Californians to be so honored. On 
his return, he was met by the medical student body who gave him quite 
an ovation, and to which Cole responded with an extemporaneous speech 
which he had carefully prepared during the long train ride from Balti- 
more. He remembered well the furor caused by his hasty improvised 
remarks in 1858, and, after that experience, never again made public 
utterance without due consideration. 

He continued teaching too long. His health, never too vigorous and 
undermined by constant devotion to numerous activities, began to crumble. 
In his later days, he underwent an operation for fistulo-in-ano, which 
left him never quite sure of sphincter control. Social functions were 
shunned thereafter, and he tended more and more to become a recluse. 
Finally his voice lost fire, and students shuffled and yawned where once 
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Fig. 17. Supposed site of Cole’s remains. 


they had leaned forward in attention (Fig. 15). Even after he had suf- 
fered a stroke in 1899, he continued to attempt some lectures and ran for 
Coroner that fall. Such was his reputation that he was elected and served 
until the day before his death. At last he admitted that he had had enough 
teaching. The faculty gave a banquet (Fig. 16) in his honor in October 
in tribute to his long service, and on January 15, 1901, Richard Beverly 
Cole, the second Professor of Obstetrics of the University of California, 
joined his last organization, the Order of the Beyond. 

Even in death, Cole did not lose his theatrical touch. His remains 
were cremated, and it was supposed that the ashes had been installed under 
the slab that bore his name (Fig. 17). When this was removed, however, 
no urn was to be found. Its whereabouts was a minor mystery which 
disturbed Dr. Chauncey D. Leake, the Professor of Medical History. 
Finally he dug up some clue that led him to believe that Cole was still 
about the old building, and quite possibly in the Dean’s office. With Dr. 
Schmitt and the custodian of the Crummer Library, Mrs. Frances T. 








Gardner, he embarked upon a search that was rewarded, on October 20, 
1940, by a hollow note when the wall was tapped just behind the marble 
tablet commemorating Cole’s efforts in establishing the Medical Center 
(Fig. 18). A screw driver was borrowed from a passing workman and 
the plaster chipped off. There in a little niche was the missing urn with 
its handful of ashes. The story got into reporters’ hands, and again Cole 
was featured in the headlines. After a little while, the urn was resealed 
in its hiding place until a granddaughter claimed it a few years later. Now 
again its location is unknown. 


With Cole’s retirement and death, a period of several years passed 
during which the Chair of Obstetrics was vacant. Seemingly it had not 
occurred to the Faculty heads that a change was imminent. More prob- 
ably the situation had arisen be- 
cause Cole, in his insistence upon 
retaining the chief role had never 
built a department, and there never 
had been others with more than 
“Instructor” rating. At this par- 
ticular time, the instructor was 
Dr. McCone, and it fell to him 
to serve as the only teacher in Ob- 
stetrics for the next two years 
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a | es *, City, Nevada, January 6, 1871. He 
“PBY THE PAGNALY Y 4. = graduated from Santa Clara Uni- 
WITH TIL CO-OPERATION OR —-Versity in 1889, and then entered 


ec. ts che aX re the University of California Med- 
HN ATW MNT ASSOCHI ONY _ ical School. eee te Wallace I. 
MBCCOEXONTT * - Terry, was later to hold what 
should have been known as the 
Toland Professorship of Surgery. 
After receiving his Doctor’s degree 
Fig. 18. Memorial tablet. in 1892, McCone moved abroad to 
complete his studies. His biography 
states that he “graduated” from the Royal College of Surgeons, London, in 
1894, but whether this was after a course of instruction, or by examination, 
or was arranged by Dr. Cole, is not clear. At any rate, he was taken under 
Cole’s wing on his return, and in the medical school announcement of 
1896-97, he was listed as “assistant to the Chair of Obstetrics.” Gradually, 
with Cole’s failing health, he assumed more and more of the teaching duties. 
While Cole lived, this assignment was the more difficult because McCone 
tended to follow what, in those days, were modern trends. Nonetheless, he 
remained on close terms with Dr, Cole, and, in fact, succeeded to Cole’s 
private practice, 
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Another handicap which impeded Dr. McCone’s efforts was _ his 
poor health. He had a tuberculous hip and was quite lame. The process 
flared up in 1902, and from that time on he was more or less incapacitated. 
He died on December 7, 1902, less than 32 years of age, and long before 
reaching the position that his careful conscientious teaching seemed to as- 
sure him. The obituary notice read at the next State Medical Society 
meeting said that at the time of his death “he held the Chair of Obstetrics 
at the University of California.” While this was hardly correct, nonethe- 
less he was more or less in charge, and hence deserves a place in this chron- 
icle. 
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Fig. 19. James F. McCone. 


It seems probable that during the transition phase, some oversight of 
the obstetrical service was maintained by the Professor of Gynecology, Dr. 
Charles A. von Hoffmann. Dr. von Hoffmann was a native of Germany 
and a graduate of Leipzig in 1875. His medical school activities began 
as “‘assistant to the Chair of Obstetrics and Gynecology” in 1890. He be- 
came a lecturer in 1892, an adjunct in 1894, and associate professor in 1896. 
In 1900, he was named Professor of Gynecology, which position he held 
until he became Emeritus Professor in 1912. His manner was formal, al- 
though his austerity was, to some extent, a protective veneer to mask his 
warm kindliness. You have no doubt heard of how quickly he squelched 
the brash young assistant who turned in a report under the florid name, 
~ W. George Moore,” and then removed the sting by praising the reported 
findings. The lesson remained, however, and our fellow-member “Billy” 
has signed himself ““William G. Moore” to this day. 

Incidentally, early gynecologists were not above knowing something 
about the males of the species. Dr. von Hoffmann numbered quite a few 
men patients in his practice of gynecology, and attended Dr. Cole during 
his latter years. 

Dr. von Hoffmann must have been a striking figure, always erect, and 
punctilious of speech. His eyeglasses were invariably firmly fixed. His 








reddish full beard was carefully trimmed in what might be called the 
Charles Evans Hughes manner, except that von Hoffmann thought of it 
first. He was a showman, as were his contemporaries. One can imagine 
him as fully aware of his conspicuousness as he drove about downtown 
San Francisco in the horse and buggy days, with gleaming harness on his 
fast-stepping team, and his whiskers fluttering in the breeze (Fig. 20). 


It was evident, by the school year 1902-3, that continuation of Dr. 
McCone’s services was quite uncertain. Accordingly, two others, Drs. Z. 
T. Malaby and William P. Harvey, moved in as lecturers. At the same 
time, but too late to be included in the 
announcement for the year, a young 
man freshly returned from eastern 
studies entered upon the duties in the 
department. This was Alfred Baker 
Spalding, who rose from the ranks as a 
volunteer lecturer to the Professorship 
in seven short years. 

Dr. Spalding, born in Kansas, had 
migrated to California in time to enter 
Stanford University in the class of 1896. 
This was a new University but with full 
university activities, including a foot- 
ball team, right from the start (Fig. 
21). Spalding, although evidently not 
as sturdy as football players are today, 
held forth as right end for two (or 
three?) years. The record of the team 
for his junior year has been much re- 
Fig. 20. Charles von Hoffmann. corded for three reasons. First, it beat 

an older university, California, 6-0. 
Second, its coach was a young character-builder named Walter Camp, who 
later achieved prominence as the originator of All-American selections. 
Third, the monies from admissions were administered by a callow youth 
who already was displaying a trait which was to characterize him through- 
out a distinguished public career. Herbert Hoover could always be trusted 
with other people’s money. It is unfortunate that there is no evidence of 
absorption of this ability by his successors in the highest office of the land. 

Following graduation from Stanford in 1896, Dr. Spalding entered 
Physicians and Surgeons Medical School (Columbia) from which he was 
graduated in 1900. Although internships were not then quite customary, 
he served for a year at General Memorial Hospital in New York City, and 
remained in New York for another year. This second year is somewhat 
shrouded in uncertainty. Dr. Spalding’s biographical sketches in ““Who’s 
Who” and similar publications state that he was assistant resident at 
Sloane Maternity Hospital for 1901-2, but the records of that institution 
fail to verify the sketch as printed. Dr. Spalding served a three months 
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internship, from December 1, 1901 to March 1, 1902, which the Librarian 
of the Medical Library at Columbia writes “was the standard period during 
these times.”’ During his service, Franklin A. Dorman was Resident, but no 
assistant resident was named. Dr. E. A. Tucker was assistant attending 
obstetrician, and Dr. J. W. McLane was one of the consulting obstetricians. 
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Fig. 21. Reprinted by courtesy of The Stanford Illustrated Review, 
December, 1931, p. 135. 


Spalding must have gained inspiration from these men for he brought 
Tucker-McLane forceps to San Francisco and continued to use them 
throughout his years of practice, although he always referred to them as 
“Sloane” forceps, not as Tucker-McLane’s. If, as seems evident, Spalding 
failed to obtain what would now be classed as acceptable training, at least 
he served under a stern taskmaster. Although essentially a self-taught 
obstetrician, he had a good teacher. 

It was during Dr. Spalding’s incumbency that the obstetrical Depart- 
ment developed a real clinical teaching service. He was one of the founders 








and the Medical Director of the San Francisco Maternity, and this became 
the chief source of material for the instruction of students. His teaching 
was precise, and he insisted upon carefully kept records which were to be 
made immediately on completion of the task in hand. Dr. Karl Schaupp 
recently told me that on one occasion when he had a series of out-patient 
calls with but little breathing-space between, he was conscientiously writing 
up the records the next day. Dr. Spalding came by, and when he learned 
that these were deliveries, not of today, but yesterday and the day before, 
he castigated the luckless fellow 
unmercifully for the delay. Yet 
such was the essential honesty and 
earnestness of the man that his 
students, including Schaupp, ad- 
mired and loved him. 

The circumstances incident to 
Dr. Spalding’s transfer to Stan- 
ford in 1912 are almost as foggy 
as if they had occurred at a much 
earlier date. In 1911, the Medical 
School was reorganized with Dr. 
Herbert C. Moffitt as the new 
Dean, and Lionel S. Schmitt as Sec- 
retary of the Faculty. Spalding 
had taken a leave for a European 
period of study when in April of 
1912, the Regents decided upon 
full-time professorships in Obstet- 
rics and Pediatrics. Dr. Spalding, 
with a healthy private practice, 
probably felt he could not afford 
to continue under the changed 
Fig. 22. Alfred Baker Spalding about 1915 conditions and tendered his resig- 

nation. Whether the actual date of 

his notice of departure was before 
or after his trip abroad, and whether the Stanford offer came before or after 
his decision to leave, simply cannot be determined by the available records. 
While the minutes of the Medical Faculty do not note acceptance of his 
resignation until October 12, 1912, he had begun the school year as Profes- 
sor of Obstetrics at Stanford in September. Thus, 42 years later, a debt 
was repaid. In 1870, Cole had left the Stanford group for California, and 
now in 1912 Spalding transferred his activities in the opposite direction 
(Bic 022.).. 

At Stanford, Spalding flowered into his full bloom. Dr. Emge has told 
us of how a step in the technic of vaginal hysterectomy was originated by 
Spalding, and only recently reported as an innovation by Richardson of 
Johns Hopkins. Due to Dr. Emge’s friendly criticism, the procedure is 
now known as the Richardson-Spalding operation although it should be 











credited entirely to Spalding. Other notable contributions include a 
method of estimating the length of pregnancy by abdominal mensuration, 
and x-ray diagnosis of fetal death. The self-taught obstetrician continued 
to teach himself as well as others. 

Many of you knew Dr. Spalding through these years, and your memories 
doubtless are more accurate than mine. [I recall seeing him but twice, both 
times at more or less formal dinners. Dinner jackets in 1912 were not as 
common as nowadays, and I think I am correct in remembering him in 
full evening attire. Dr. Schaupp has told me that Dr. Spalding was not 
over six feet in height, but I can still see him as a big man, moving sedately 
through the smoky haze at the University Club, with an extraordinary 
expanse of white shirt front. Others of the fraternity alumni joked and 
entered into our amusements, but 
Dr. Spalding seemed as aloof asa ae 
god visiting from Olympus, im- [ie 
pressive in his dignity. I saw him, 
but I did not know him. He 
helped Dr. Ewer and Dr. Lynch 
organize the Obstetrical Section of 
the State Association, but took 
little part in its proceedings. He 
never attended our meetings al- 
though, of course, he was a char- 
ter member (Fig. 23). 

The latter years in Spalding’s 
life were unhappy ones. In 1931, 
he underwent a transvesical resec- 
tion of a ureteral anomaly, and the 
abdominal wound was unusually 
slow in healing. Shortly there- 
after Mrs. Spalding, his constant 
source of inspiration and strength, 
died of apoplexy. The two episodes 
were doubly depressing. Spalding 
was certain he suffered from can- 
cer of the urinary tract, and was equally sure that his urologist friends 
were trying to deceive him. He asked to be retired because of physical 
disability, not having reached retirement age. Broken in health more 
from his mental attitude than from actual disease, he slowly wasted away 
until his death in 1942. 

In 1912, as in 1900-1909, the Chair of Obstetrics was again without 
a professor. This vacancy was even more upsetting since there was not 
even an Instructor left in the department when Spalding left for Stanford. 
Fortunately, just at this critical juncture a California graduate returned 
from training, and was secured to hold the service until a full-time profes- 
sor could be obtained. Dr. Louis I Breitstein, born in New York City, 
had been brought to San Francisco in 1881 as a youngster of three years. 





Fig. 23. Spalding about 1930. 











In due time, he was graduated from California in 1903, and after interning 
at the German Hospital, entered general practice in Tonapah, Nevada. 
By 1909, he had decided upon specializing in obstetrics, and returned to 
New York for a year, and then spent two years in Heidelberg (Fig. 24). 


Similar to Dr. McCone, Dr. Breitstein, as a lowly Instructor, was Acting 
Chief of the department. His opposite in Gynecology was also an Instruc- 
tor, Dr. William G. Moore, the young man who had been so sharply told 
by von Hoffmann never to part his name on the side. 


Dr. Breitstein remained on the teaching staff until his death. In 1920, 
he was promoted to Assistant Professor, and was placed in charge of the 
University Service at the enlarged City and County Hospital. His teaching 
was devoid of frills, just as the man himself was too serious in his work to 
enjoy relaxation. It is somewhat ironical that when seeking a rare vacation 
in the mountains near where he had begun practice, coronary occlusion, 
the disease of doctors, should have ended his career at the early age of 54. 


While the minutes of the Board 
of Regents indicate that it was in 
April, 1912 that a decision was 
made to place the Obstetrical De- 
partment on a full-time basis, this 
probably was a final record of 
earlier discussions. Dr. Schmitt, 
the Secretary of the Medical Fac- 
ulty, recalls his trip east with Dr. 
Moffitt shortly after their appoint- 
ment in 1911 to look over possible 
candidates for the post, but their 
journey may have been later than 
he now places it and probably was 
in 1912. Their. choice narrowed 
rapidly, and in the spring of 1913 
announcement was made that Dr. 
J. Morris Slemons, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics at Johns Hop- 
kins, would enter full professorial 
duties at California with the open- 
ing of the fall term. 





Dr. Slemons was born Novem- 
Fig.24. Louis I. Breitstein. ber 9, 1876, in Salisbury, Mary- 

land. His education, both under- 

graduate and medical, was at Johns Hopkins, where he was grad- 
uated an M.D. in 1901. The Hopkins atmosphere then, as now, 
tended to produce specialists, and by graduation time, Slemons had decided 
upon an obstetrical career. His training days must not have been entirely 
carefree and happy ones, for the Resident at that time was a somewhat 
sarcastic character by the name of Frank Lynch. After surviving that ex- 








perience and his own Residency, Slemons remained as Instructor and As- 
sociate Professor at his Alma Mater, with a year in Berlin as added training. 

San Francisco did not welcome Dr. Slemons in its usual hearty manner. 
Previous appointments at the Medical School had been from among the 
local profession, and this contingent rather looked askance at an outlander. 
Moreover, he was entering upon the scene as a full-time teacher in a school 
where this was unknown in the clinical branches. Finally, he brought with 
him a full-time staff, including an Associate Professor of Gynecology and a 
Resident. The latter became the butt of practical jokes by the intern 
group. One of the fables based on fact that still is told at the hospital 
concerns a male patient with an immense amount of ascites who was moved 
into the women’s ward one night, his abdomen shaved, and so draped 
that his sex was not revealed. The new Resident was then called, and to 
the delight of the House Staff, made a diagnosis of pregnancy. From 
under the swathing of sheets came a bass voice demanding, in no uncertain 
terms, how that could happen to a 
man. The incident enlivened a 
dull evening, but Dr. Slemons felt 
keenly that the derision was aimed 
at him rather than at the unfor- 
tunate Resident. 


In addition to the somewhat 
evident antagonism of the medi- 
cal profession of San Francisco, 
there were other factors that har- 
ried the tender soul of Slemons. 
He missed keenly the comradeship 
of his fellow physicians which had 
been a part of Baltimore life, and 
which he was again to enjoy in 
Los Angeles. While the barriers 
of disapprobation would have 
melted away had he remained in 
San Francisco, I can’ find but one 
instance of his appearing before 
a Medical Society in the two years. Fis, 25. “Joe” Slemons in 1941. 
That was in August of 1914, when : 
he read a paper on funnel pelvis dystocia before the San Francisco 
County Association, which was discussed by Louis Breitstein and 
Reginald Knight Smith. He had been assured of definite changes in the 
setup of the Department, including installation of laboratories without 
which he felt himself inadequate. These changes were not produced as 
promised. There were pitifully few deliveries, either at the hospital or 
on the out-patient service. The San Francisco Maternity, of which Spalding 
had been a founder and Medical Director, had moved to Stanford with 
him, and new sources of teaching material had to be developed. Slemons 
had been raised in a hothouse, as it were, and was poorly equipped to do 











battle for his cause. He tended more and more to withdraw himself since 
he could not understand why the picture which had been shown to him 
coincided so little with the ugly realities of everyday life. Yet through it 
all he was a marvelous teacher, explaining difficult facts with such clarity 
of phrasing that his lectures and discussions taught not only obstetrics 
but also the beauties of the English language. When, early in 1915, it 
first was rumored and then confirmed that Dr. Slemons was leaving in 
June, every member of the two classes he taught signed a petition to the 
Regents urging that he be retained as a most valuable member of the 
Medical Faculty. This, of course, came to Dr. Slemon’s attention, and his 
voice broke slightly as he thanked us for our vote of confidence. I know, 
for I was there. The petition and good opinion of the students were not 
enough to hold him, however, and in June he moved to New Haven. 


After five years as Professor at 
Yale, Dr. Slemons entered private 
practice in Los Angeles. Patients 
rapidly almost overwhelmed him. 
His book, “The Prospective 
Mother,” was widely read, and 
hence he was already well-known 
among the younger married set. 
Oddly enough, his practice of ob- 
stetrics was far from the conser- 
vatism of his teachings. In 1931, 
he proposed artificial rupture of 
membranes for elective induction 
of labor, a step which he would 
have excoriated completely had it 
been suggested in 1915. In 1931 
also was an event which greatly in- 
te des fluenced his enjoyment of life. I 

Fig. 26. Dr. Slemons in his Library. refer to the formation of this So- 

ciety, in which “Joe” Slemons took 
an active part, and in which he mellowed into the genial and convivial 
friend we love to remember. You recall his presidential address of 
1935, and his statement on concluding that it was the happiest day of his 
life. The date was November 9, his fifty-ninth birthday. 


In the early forties, Dr. Slemons suffered a serious illness, and never 
again was in full vigor (Fig. 25). Gradually he restricted more closely the 
number of patients he would accept, and in 1943, I think it was, closed 
his office to retire into the world of books. His library was extensive, and 
many of its volumes he had encased in beautiful bindings of his own design 
(Fig. 26). The Huntington Library claimed much of his attention, and 
he frequently was consulted by the scholars of the staff when there were 
problems in Slemons’ especial fields of knowledge. At last the trips to 
Pasadena were too tiring, and on April 30, 1948, Josiah Morris Slemons, 
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one time Professor of Obstetrics at California, and always a friend among 
friends, was no more with us. 

In the summer of 1915, the Pan Pacific International Exposition, with 
its lagoons and flowering borders, its “Pioneer Mother” and ‘‘Vanishing 
Redskin,” was entertaining San Francisco and the world at large. In the 
summer of 1915 came Frank Worthington Lynch to make San Francisco 
and the University of California his home. Of the two events, I thoroughly 
believe the latter has left the more lasting imprint (Fig. 27). 

Dr. Lynch was born November 5, 1871, in Cleveland. After Western 
Reserve, he entered Johns Hopkins and was graduated in 1899, remaining 
through a five-year residency program. Between Hopkins and California, 
he was at Rush, where some of you remember him. Europe still held 
especial appeal in the field of graduate study, and Lynch made several 
tours of the leading centers while at Rush. 


In many respects Lynch was the 
very opposite of his predecessor. 
He was positive and assured where 
Slemons had been quiet and diffi- 
dent. He had little patience for 
routine teaching duties whereas 
Slemons was outstanding in stu- 
dent instruction. The principal 
difference, however, lay in their 
attitude toward opposition. It had 
crushed Slemons; Lynch _ bulled 
ahead, and if he could not push 
aside whatever was in his way, he 
walked over it. He was, in spite 
of his appearance of crusty in- 
difference, fully as sensitive as 
Slemons, but when necessary he 
could seem to have the hide of a 
rhinoceros, impervious to barbs 
and stings. When the doctors of 
San Francisco failed to welcome 
him as he thought they should, he Fig. 27. Frank W. Lynch, taken about 
welcomed them, and soon was be- LOR. 
ing called “Frank” by men who 
never learned that Slemons was “‘Joe”’ to his friends. And we students who 
had petitioned for the retaining of Slemons, disliked him immensely. I think 
this feeling continued, for it seemed impossible to appreciate Dr. Lynch 
until one had climbed in knowledge to a place from which he could be 
seen in proper perspective. Once having reached that point, one saw that 
Frank Lynch was a big man. 

The career of Dr. Lynch is known to all of you and I shall not attempt 
to tell it here, save in a few highlights. Two phases of his life work de- 
serve especial mention. His study of pelvic neoplasms, both benign and 











malignant, has been and continues to be a classic contribution since it has 
been carried on by able hands. Of at least equal importance was his 
instilling into his younger staff members a driving desire to assemble and 
analyze the facts in the problems they faced. Lynch considered that 
teaching a man to think clearly was the real heart of training. If his boys 
knew why they were attempting a given procedure, they would more 
readily learn how to do it. It was a great satisfaction to Lynch when one 
from his service carried on without the need of guidance. 


In the fall of 1934, Dr. Lynch suffered the first of a series of coronary 
attacks, and was incapacitated for some months. He accepted illness as a 
trial to be endured, but refused to be thwarted by it, and returned to ac- 
tive work as soon as his physician would permit. I argued with him once 
in an attempt to get him to reduce his schedule. Finally he said, “Ben, I 
don’t want to live in a wheelchair. I tried ittonce. I didn’t like it.” That 
was his answer, and that expressed his philosophy. 

It was immensely satisfying to 
me that I had a part in persuading 
the Chief to sit for his portrait. 
His acquiescence was secured only 
when we insisted on the grounds 
that but a handful of men have 
held the Chair of Obstetrics in one 
institution for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. It is interesting to note that 
of this small group, California has 
entertained two, and their por- 
traits now hang in Toland Hall. 
Those of you who were present at 
the Charter Day exercises at the 
Medical School in 1941 remember 
Dr. Lynch’s keen enjoyment of 
the honor shown him, an honor so 


richly deserved (Fig. 28). 





, “JT tried a wheelchair once—l 
Fig. 28. Portrait of Dr. Lynch by Arthur didn’t like it.” Had he been able 
Cahill. to select his manner of exit, Dr. 
Lynch would have chosen to leave 
just as he did. An attack came upon him in the operating room, and next 
morning he was no more. Should the University live up to its agreement 
to name Surgical Professorship after Toland, it might well memorialize 
the Chair of Obstetrics as the Cole-Lynch Professorship. 


After Slemons and Lynch, it was natural that the University should 
again turn to the classic halls of Hopkins when a new professor was needed. 
In the spring of 1942, there was a penciled note at the bottom of a letter 
to me from Dr. Lynch, “Traut is the man” (Fig. 29). That summer, 
Herbert Frederick Traut arrived to assume his new duties, and in the fall 


was one of our invited guests at our Oakland meeting. When first we 
saw him, he seemed a bit formal until Phil Arnot, at our banquet, had him 
singing “Hail, All Hail, Cornell” in the college medley he had arranged. 


It would embarrass Herb Traut were I to treat his life among us as I 
have those of his predecessors. They all are gone, while he is very much 
alive. I shall therefore mention only two items which may interest you. 
At the Midwinter Assembly in Los Angeles last February, Dr. Traut 
demonstrated rather definitely that he was now truly a westerner, and 
even adopted western attire save for boots and spurs (Fig. 30). The other 
note was contained in the last letter I received from Dr. Lynch. For half a 
page of the almost impossible scrawl he thought was writing, he expressed 
his great satisfaction in the work of his successor. So to you, Dr. Traut, I 
can say what all of us feel, “May the good work go on.” 





S. 
co 


ES 





Fig. 29. Herbert F. Traut. Fig. 30. “Herb” Traut at the Los Angeles 
Postgraduate Assembly. 


This, then, is the story of the Professorship of Obstetrics at the Univer- 
sity of California. Whatever its future, it is based upon plans that were 
Toland’s, and has been built by careful workmen. One feels assured that 
the future will show continued development, for the past has been an in- 
teresting and more or less honorable history. 


Dr. Slemons read his presidential Address on his fifty-ninth birthday. 
My own fifty-ninth is still some six weeks away, but I can say as truly as 


did Dr. Slemons—“This is the happiest day of my life.” 








REFERENCES, ADDENDA AND ERRATA 

Writers usually indicate in the text the source material to document their more 
erroneous conclusions. To follow that plan in this tale would be disconcerting, I 
think, since there would be several reference figures for many of the statements, 
and the effect upon the reader would be to bore him rather than gain his interest. 
[ shall, therefore, divide this section into the main headings. 

Of course Henry Harris’ “California Medical Story” (Charles C Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1932) has been used extensively, especially the sections dealing 
with “Local Medical Societies” (pp. 120-131), “The Two Pioneer Medical Schools” 
(pp. 131-141), “The Early Medical Press” (pp. 144-152), and the “Biography” 
section relating the more salient facts concerning Blake, Toland, Cole, Cooper and 
Lane. At every step in this study Harris was utilized in checking and cross- 
checking any item bearing upon the early days. It may be assumed, then, that up 
to 1901, this story was outlined from Harris’ contribution to medical history. 


THE MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


In attempting to run down leads concerning the Toland Medical School, it 
was impossible not to learn something of Dr. Cooper’s earlier school and its later 
development. However, no attempt is made here to treat with its history separately. 

Toland “Announcements,” which each year listed the faculty, are not a com- 
plete file. The most unfortunate gap is the critical year 1870, which is also missing 
in the file of announcements for ‘The Medical Department of the University of 
the Pacific” at Lane Library. Hence, the difficulty in determining just when 
Blake was dropped by Toland and just when Cole was added. As noted later, 
Cole’s transfer seems imperfectly documented. 


Pacific Med. & Surg. J.: 7:296, September, 1864. Editorial: First announcement of 
the new Medical School, extolling the virtues of the faculty and of the climate. 

California Medical Gazette: J. D. B. Stillman and W. F. McNutt, Editors. 

June 1870, p. 220. Editorial: Notice of the resignations of Morse, Lane and 
Price. The hope is expressed that the students unite to express a preference, 
since there is not room for two medical schools. 

July, 1870, p. 240. Editorial: Toland petitions University of California for 
admission as an affiliate. 

August, 1870, p. 257. Editorial: Toland accepts on July 19, 1870 the 
Regents’ offer and adds a villification of the rival (Cooper) school. 

Ferrier, Wm. W.: Origin and Development of the University of California (Sather 
Gate Book Shop, Berkeley, California. 1930) p. 245. First steps taken by 
Regents August 2, 1870 (See reference above to Toland’s acceptance July 19, 
1870). 

Toland, Hugh H.: Introductory Address to the Medical Students of the Medical 
Department of the University of California. Delivered July 2, 1870. This 
is a later printing, and is also to be found at Bancroft Library with the earlier 
(Toland Medical School) cover. Four students are listed in the “‘request per- 
mission to print” that was then in vogue, two of whom were among the four 
graduates of the 1870 class. 

University of California: Biennial Reports. 1872-79. Lists four graduates of the 
Medical Department, Class of 1870. 

University of the Pacific Medical Department. 9th Annual Announcement (1872). 
Lists eight graduates for 1870, of which five were “tad eundem.” 

Pacific Med. & Surg. J.: Vol. 12-13:403. (Copy at Lane Library is marked Vol. 


IV, new series). (Feb. 1871) Editorial (by Henry Gibbons, Sr.,?) “Three 
Medical Schools in San Francisco.” 

Tells of rescinding by the U. C. Regents of Toland School affiliation after 
completing one term under University auspices. Questions whether there will 
be three competing schools: (1) The University of the Pacific, “operating;” 
(2) University of California, “only a skeleton;” and (3) Toland’s, ‘“question- 
able.” 

Idem—p. 550 (April 1873) Editorial: ‘Toland Medical School Deeds Pro- 
perty to University of California.” 


Harris, Henry: ‘The Selection of the San Francisco Medical Center Site.” Califor- 
nia & West. Med., 47:321, November, 1937. 

A full account of the struggle to obtain funds for the new buildings, and 
of the choice of sites which finally reduced to the Adolph Sutro plot and the 
one at 15th and Potrero. Contains much material about Cole. 

Moffitt, Herbert C.: William Watt Kerr, California & West. Med., 48:27-32, 
January, 1938. 

In addition to a beautiful biographical sketch of Dr. Kerr, this has a brief 
account of the moves of the County Hospital (p. 30) and sidelights on the 
leading characters of early days. 

Lazard, Edmund M.: Retrospect of Fifty Years of Medical Practice. Unpublished 
manuscript. 

The location of the University of Southern California Medical School is de- 
scribed by Dr. Lazard who was graduated there in 1897. 


Whitfield, Robert George: History of Stanford Medical School, a bound thesis 
at Lane Library. Unfortunately, while it gives some information about Cole’s 
leaving the reorganized department, it does not give details and dates that 
can be verified. 


HUGH HUGER TOLAND 


Gilchreest, Edgar Lorrington: Hugh Huger Toland. Calif. & West. Med., 48:263- 
266, April, 1938; and 48:350-353, May, 1938. 
A listing of 65 of Toland’s publications will be found on the advertising 
pages 45, 46, 48, May, 1938. 
Gilchreest, Edgar Lorrington: Toland’s Luck. University of California Monthly, 
September 1940 (Seen in reprint only. Pages not indicated). 


Lyman, George D.: The Sponge. Its Effect on the Martyrdom of James King of 
William, Ann. Med. Hist., 10:460-479, December, 1928. Details the shooting 
of King, the attentions of Cole and Toland, and the trial of Ned McGowan in 
which Cole and Toland were opposing witnesses. Note: At Bancroft Library, 
the printed index cards are labeled “Hugh Hughes Toland.” In addition, on 
the cover page of his introductory address of July 2, 1870, the initials ““H. H.” 
have been completed by some conscientious but ignorant librarian to “Hugh 
Hughes.” 

Even so careful a historian as Harris proves vulnerable. On page 134, refer- 
ence will be found to “Dr. Hubert H. Toland (1809-1900),” although the 
name is later (p. 365) given correctly in relating the inscription on his 
tombstone, with the correct dates (April 16, 1806 to February 27, 1880). 

Few San Franciscans would have reason to know it, but Toland is also mem- 
orialized by having a street named for him, although in South San Francisco. 
Cole at least managed to have his street near the medical center. 








JAMES BLAKE 
Leake, Chauncey D.: The Clinical Career of James Blake, Calif. & West. Med., 

47:405-407, December, 1937. 

Appended is a partial list of Blake’s publications, mostly in this country. 
No books are listed (Harris says Blake was the author of eight books but 
names only one). 

Personal communications. 

Notes used in preparation for the “Clinical Career,” including the letter from 
Dr. Joseph P. Widney. The picture of Blake’s cottage at Middletown was taken 
by Dr. Leake. 

Blake, James: Pac. Med. & Surg. J., 1:186. “Comments” on physiological dis- 

coveries by Bernard. Letter January 25, 1858. 

Idem: p. 141. Remarks on a Case of Rupture of the Vagina. March 2, 
1858. 

Idem: p. 228. Further Remarks. May 24, 1858. 

Simmons, G. S.: Idem, Reply on p. 187-193, with letter from Meigs. 

Brown, B. D.: Idem p. 312, Defends Simmons and attests to his education. 

Idem: Editorial, p. 325. 

(The real puzzle in this controversy is how these characters avoided shooting 
with lead instead of words.) 


RICHARD BEVERLY COLE 


Gardner, Frances Tomlinson: King Cole of California. 

Ann. Med. Hist., 3rd Series. 2:245-258; p. 319-347; p. 432-442. 

A fascinating story of a marvelous character. Cole not only did things, but 
was a press agent of the first water. Mrs. Gardner made available to me her 
considerable file of Cole material, and gave freely of assistance in this section 
as well as in other portions of the story. 


Cole, R. Beverly: Report on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women. Transactions of 
the Third Session of the Medical Society of the State of California, convened 
at San Francisco, 1858. 

Cole, R. Beverly: Alum in the Treatment of Uterine Hemorrhage. San Francisco 
Med. Press, 1:15-19, 1860. 

Cole, R. Beverly: Valedictory Address. November 3, 1875. Western Lancet, 
4:509:583, 1875 (Cole was the Editor). Also printed separately, as was 
customary. 

Gibbons, Henry, Sr.: Introductory Lecture to the 8th Session of the Medical De- 
partment of the University of the Pacific. Published by S. F. Carmany, 1870, 
according to Whitfield’s thesis on The History of the Stanford Medical School. 
The copy consulted was a misbinding in the Pacific Med. & Surg. J., 1870. 

Smith, William F.: Valedictory Address at the 8th Annual Commencement, Medi- 
cal Department of the University of the Pacific. 

Pacific Med. & Surg. J., (New Series) 4:408, February, 1871. (Whitfield 
lists this as published by Heister and Brown, S. F.) 

Rixford, Emmet: Early Medical Schools on the Pacific Coast. Address at the 

Dedication of Lane Library. Pacific Med. & Surg., 56:154, March, 1914. 
Reminiscences of the difficulties of 1870, and Cole’s transfer to University 
of California. 

Pacific Med. & Surg. J. (New Series) 4:501, April, 1871. Editorial: Medical 
Education in California. 


Written by Henry Gibbons, Sr.,? 

Relates how Toland had organized a new faculty, and had wooed away Cole 
and Smith from the Pacific Medical Department. See above. 

William P. Smith had given the Valedictory Address of 1870 for the re- 
animated school, and hence must have transferred after the 1870 session. This 
still leaves uncertain the time of departure of Cole. 

Whitefield states that Cole taught the session of 1870 at the University of 
Pacific Medical Department, but the references he cites are Smith’s Valedic- 
tory Address and Gibbon’s Introductory Lecture. 

Toland Medical School Announcement, 1871. 

Cole is named as Professor. 

University of California Medical Department Announcements, 1879. 

Cole is Dean of the Faculty, and probably revised the text of the announce- 
ment. At any rate, the quotation shown in Figure 14 seems to be in his style, 
more flowery than earlier announcements. 

Terry, Wallace I. 

Personal conversation in January, 1949, 

Told of Cole’s operation for fistula-in-ano, and of its bad result. Said that 
Cole’s major fault was that he opposed the theory of antisepsis. 

The lovely ring story is lifted from Gardner, and now the documentation is 
mislaid. Dr. Terry thinks he recalls hearing something to this general effect. 
Meanwhile, at least two other ring stories have cropped up concerning baubles 
left in cul-de-sacs, one of which states that Cole lost a ring in this fashion. 
If so, and the story related is true, he must have been most careless about where 
he mislaid his jewelry. Fact or fable, the tale is too good to omit. 


JAMES FRANCIS MCCONE 
Wm. C. Moore: letter of August 10, 1949. 
Edward, R. A. Boland, S. J.: Letter of August 12, 1949. 
California State J. Med., 1:40, December, 1903. Obituary Notice. 
Idem: 1:172, April-May, 1902. Obituary read at State Society Meeting. 
Announcements of Medical Department, University of California, 1896-97 
to 1901-02. 


CHARLES A. VON HOFFMANN 


Moore, Wm. C.: Letter of August 10, 1949. 

Schmitt, Lionel S.: Letter of February 23, 1949. 

Montgomery, Douglas W.: Reminiscences. Bull. S$. F. County Medical Soc.: 
2:17, January, 1938. 

Also relates of Dr. Cole and his activities. 

Dr. Moore tells me that the correction of his futile attempt to be W. George 
Moore should not have been credited to Dr. von Hoffmann, but to Dr. Taylor, 
then Professor of Surgery. I have not corrected the text and hope by this 
footnote to make amends to the shades of these two gentlemen. My memory 
was at fault, rather than my intentions. 


ALFRED BAKER SPALDING 
College of Physicians and Surgeons Announcement 1901-02, Columbia 
University. 
Thomas P. Fleming: Librarian of Medical Library—Columbia University, 
Letter of February 17, 1949. 








Ludwig A. Emge—Numerous letters and conversations. 

Stanford Illustrated Review, Dec. 1931—P. 135 Picture of Football Squad. 

Stanford “Quad” ’96—This shows the team only. A copy was loaned me 
by Stanford Libraries so that I might make a copy of the picture. When | 
reached home and began looking at the book, I found it inscribed, ‘““Lou Henry 
98”! This was called to the attention of the Librarian and now is in a niche 
of its own. It is little unexpected incidents like this that make a search in 
libraries quite akin to prospecting for nuggets. 


LOUIS I, BREITSTEIN 


Dr. Lynch himself wrote the obituary that appeared in our first volume of 
Transactions, and this, with some details given by Dr. Schmitt, furnished the 
background for the brief notation of Dr. Breitstein’s year of Acting Chief of 
the department. I have also my own memory, since Dr. Breitstein taught 
during my day. 

J. MORRIS SLEMONS 
FRANK W, LYNCH 


As noted, the material for these two great and good friends is much com- 
pressed. To give them their full due would require much more than this short 
paper, and the abbreviation is in order only because, through years of participa- 
tion in the affairs of our Society, each of these holds a personal place in our 
hearts. 

Dr. Slemons, because of the sheer brilliance of his teaching, impelled me to 
make obstetrics my choice in the medical field. When I returned to Los 
Angeles, he did more to aid me in my first years than any other individual. 
My initial appearance with a paper before the A.M.A. was all arranged by 
him, and not until the matter was done did he tell me to send in my applica- 
tion for a place on the program. 

Dr. Lynch attempted, sometimes futilely, to hammer my thinking into 
form. Talks with him were immensely stimulating. He would toss out ideas 
broadcast, and watch hopefully to see if one was allowed to grow. 

Sometime, possibly, I will expand this paper into a more complete history of 
the Medical Center. Should that occur, then Dr. Slemons and Dr. Lynch will 
have chapters of their own. 


HERBERT F. TRAUT 


Political ballots list under candidates’ names the occupation of these aspir- 
ants. Under the name of the man who is doing the work will be found “Incum- 
bent.” Herb is the incumbent; he is doing the work. 


APPRECIATION 


I have indicated that numerous men have given me information and have 
patiently answered my letters. Without their assistance, this would have been 
a more formidable undertaking. The Librarians at Bancroft, Lane, and Stanford 
were most helpful, even to the extent of lending some rare items to a comparative 
stranger. Dr. Emge should be especially thanked for assisting in all possible ways, 
and, from your point of view, particularly for attempting to curb my exuberance 
in some details. To Frances T. Gardner I owe a Congressional Medal for service 
beyond the call of duty. Her files of material were placed freely at my disposal 
as a matter of course. In addition, she spent hours searching through Faculty 





minutes, and at least once was cooped up on a hot afternoon in the vaults of the 
hospital, going through records too valuable to be placed in the library. Finally, 
Ruth Locke Thompson, who began her career of marriage as the wife of a lowly 
intern, and who listened patiently as these thoughts arranged themselves on paper, 
should be credited with correcting sentence structure and phraseology. To these, 
and to many others, I am grateful. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOL IMPORTS A RESIDENT 


In uleseiuliials with the establishment of a Medical Residency in 

the old Medical School hospital, it is of considerable interest from the med- 
ical historical standpoint, to know that Sir William Osler through force of 
circumstances, played an important part. When Herbert Moffitt Sr. became 
Professor of Medicine and Chief of Staff in the Medical School in 1912, he 
began reconstruction of the medical services and together with other develop- 
ments, he planned on adding a medical resident to the house staff. In 1912 
while on an extensive tour of European medical clinics » Doctor Moffitt called 
on Sir William Osler at Oxford, England. One evening at dinner at Sir William's, 
Doctor Moffitt was introduced to another guest, a young Canadian physician by 
the name of Thomas Cotton, a former roommate of mine at McGill. Later, on the 
continent, Herbert Moffitt and Thomas Cotton, both of whom undoubtedly had 
letters from Sir William to the same clinicians, met and visited together. 

On one occasion Doctor Moffitt discussed with Doctor Cotton his plan for de- 
velopment of the medical service at the University of California Medical 
School, mentioning that he was looking for a suitable young physician as a 
medical resident. In 191) Cotton returned to Montreal and devoted some time 
to research in the pathology department, where I was then an intern. When my 
internship was about to end, I began looking about for a medical residency, 

as I did not wish to follow pathology as a career. I learned through Doctor 
Cotton that Doctor Moffitt of the University of California Medical School was 


establishing the resident system at the Medical School. T applied at once 
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through letter to Doctor Moffitt for the position. After some correspondence 
I was appointed to the position and arrived in California from Montreal in 
October of 191h. 

Doctor Albert Rowe, Sr. of Oakland and San Francisco, and the late 
Doctor Hugh Berkeley of Los Angeles, California, were interns on the Medical 
Service when I arrived. Doctor Rowe had an appointment for the entire year 
as medical intern, but Doctor Berkeley's appointment was for six months only. 
He was followed by Doctor Edward Cline Bull of San Francisco for the second 
six months. 

It appears to me coming to the University of California Medical 
School in 191) as an outsider from McGill University Medical School, which 
might be considered a foreign institution, I can best recall the history of 
that period of the University of California Medical School, by being perhaps 
a bit more personal than a modest author should be. I shall therefore, de- 
scribe the events in connection with my two years of living in the old Uni- 
versity Hospital as they impressed me personally, at that time. My one great 
regret now is that I did not follow the advice of the great Samuel Johnson 
and "keep a journal" of the events as they occurred from day to day. 

My most vivid and at the teraaenhet startling impression on ar- 
riving and reporting for duty was the meeting with my new Chief, Doctor 
Herbert Moffitt. His staccato type of speech, with his dynamic energy and 
intense drive stamped him as a personality quite new to me, for which reason 
it was several months before I ceased to be overawed, or perhaps more proper- 
ly, became less awed. 

During the discussion about my duties and routine Herbert Moffitt 


Suggested the importance of getting started on some research problem asking 



















































if I had any ideas in mind for a suitable problem. Not having given thought 


to this matter, there were no ideas. He then took me to the Pathology Depart- 





ment in the Hooper Research Building and introduced me to Doctor Jean V. Cooke 
who was in charge of Hospital Pathology, asking him to supply me with materials 
and a place to work on a problem connected with pernicious anemia. I then i 
learned that Doctor Moffitt's great interest in pernicious anemia had led him 
to become interested in swamp fever of horses, or equine pernicious anemia, 
which is known to be infectious in etiology. He secured from a horse dying 
of this disease, material from Nevada University. 

With the assistance of Professor Karl Meyer, who was then located 
on the Berkeley Campus, a horse was procured and inoculated, being quartered 
in an improvised stall on the ground floor of the present Hooper Research 


building. This horse died of swamp fever shortly before I arrived. An autopsy 


| 
was performed by Doctor Karl Meyer who informed me that the spleen was so a 
large he had to use a wash tub to contain it. The preserved spleen was turned 
over to me for experimental use. Several rabbits were inoculated with various | 
types of splenic emulsion, but aside from some rabbit fatalities the results | 
were quite negative. This experimental work is interesting now in the light of | 
our present knowledge of pernicious anemia, revealing as it does the former | 
great interest of clinicians in infection as a causative agent of pernicious | 


anemia and, in fact, of almost all other diseases. | 


We became interested at a later date in further studies in pernici- 


nent of this disease which at a later date was successfully demonstrated by 


| 

Us anemia in patients, and just missed the remarkable discovery in the treat- 
the late Doctor George Minot and Doctor William P. Murphy of Boston. Chrono- 
. 

; 
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logically this belongs at a later date in these memoirs, but inasmuch as we 
are dealing with memoirs and not an autobiography, chronology need not be 
too important. 

An extremely important part of the expansion program of the Univer- 
sity of California Medical School was the establishment of the George Williams 
Hooper Research Institute about 1913. Doctor George Whipple of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School had been selected to take charge of this institution 
and the various experimental activities were getting under way when I arrived 
in 191). 

For several years George Whipple had been interested in the study 
of the bile pigments. These studies became an important part of Doctor 
Whipple's research at the Hooper Institute. One of his assistants was a 
young physician by the name of Charles Hooper, not connected however, with 
the family whose endowments founded the institute. The studies on bile pig- 
ments were carried out with dogs, the bile being obtained through a biliary 
fistula. Some of these dogs after continued draining of bile through the 
fistulous opening, became anemic. The type of anemia was hyperchromic, 
mecrocytic, suggestive of Addisonian pernicious anemia in the human. At that 
period the spleen was thought to be much involved in the etiology and course 
of Addisonian pernicious anemia. Therefore Whipple and his associates removed 
the spleen in certain of the anemic dogs. This procedure improved the anemia 
but much better results were achieved by the combination of splenectomy and 
the feeding of raw liver by mouth to the anemic dogs. This led Doctor 
Charles Hooper to make up an extract containing both liver and spleen for in- 
tramuseular injection. This extract worked satisfactorily for the correction 


of the anemia in their experimental dogs. This led Whipple and Hooper to 














































suggest to Doctor Moffitt that this crude extract might be tried out in cases 
of human pernicious anemia, the so-called Addisonian pernicious anemia. Word 
was sent out to certain hospitals of Northern California asking for pernicious 
anemia patients to be sent to our hospital as we were interested in trying out 
a new treatment for that disease. Gradually a fair number of patients were 
sent to the University of California Hospital. Some of these patients with 
pernicious anemia served as controls; the remainder were treated with this 
crude splenic-liver extract material which had been sterilized and stored in 
sealed test tubes. This material was mildly effectual in the small dosage 
with which we started treatment, but when we attempted to push up the dose we 
ran into a@ifficulties with protein shock and painful, prostrating reactions. 
Doctor Hooper tried to purify the extract, but as this was a biochemical pro- 
ceedure which could not be effectively carried out in the Hooper Research Lab- 
oratories at that time, we never achieved an extract that was sufficiently 
concentrated and of sufficient strength to produce proper clinical and hemoto- 
logic improvement in patients. In 1916 I left the residency and opened an 
office for part-time private practice. Doctor Hooper continued to supply me 
with the extract so that I could continue to treat a patient at home, in whom 
the extract had caused improvement and a remission while she was under our 
care at the University Hospital. Looking back at the course of this patient, 
I feel quite certain that she was distinctly improved by the injections as I 
followed her carefully for more than a year after she left the hospital, in 
fact, until 1917 when I went into the United States Army. I recall that 
Doctor Walter Alvarez, who in addition to private practice spent several hours 


each day in research at the Hooper Research Laboratories, told me he felt cer- 
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tain that one of his patients with pernicious anemia had been benefitted by 
injections of the splenic~liver extract, which he obtained through Doctor 
Hooper. Both he and I used the extract on our patients for over a year, but 
we never achieved satisfactory remissions or anything resembling a clinical 
cure. 

As I look back on this failure, certain regrets crowd into my mind, 
but they are not of a personal nature fortunately. The regrets harbored con- 
cern Doctor Herbert Moffitt who, with his tremendous energy and enthusiasm, 
gave much time and thought to pernicious anemia, in spite of being heavily 
burdened with administrative duties and extensive private practice. As noted 
above, he did some of the early research in this country on the disease, and 
it would have been a fitting reward for him as well as a triumph for the 
Medical School to have unlocked some of the baffling mysteries of Addisonian 
pernicious anemia whilst we had the key in our hand. 

To move back to a somewhat earlier date, it would seem entirely 
proper from the historical viewpoint, to describe our life in the Old Univer- 
sity Hospital and some features of hospital routine. In early 1915 a new 
Medical Superintendent, Dr. Harry Summersgill from the Yale Medical School 
Hospital in New Haven, took charge of administration of the University of Cal- 
ifornia Hospital. He was a rather pleasant-appearing man, quite rotound, 
somewhat florid of face, always well groomed. He turned out to be very much 
of a powder keg which small sparks easily ignited, followed by terrific ex- 
Plosions, which I must say quite terrified those of us living in the hospital 9 
until we learned how to coexist with this despotic head of our hospital. No 


doubt several of us who lived under Doctor Harry Summersgill could write many 
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pages describing the various facets of his character and personality. Such de- 
tails could scarcely be interesting now to anyone other than someone who had 
lived under his autocratic rule, and sustained the constant suspense of wonder- 
ing when, and for ‘hat offense, the next summons "on the carpet" might occur. 
No doubt we of the resident and intern staff thought we were much more ill-used 
than was actually the case. Especially so, as Doctor Summersgill strongly in- 
sisted that hospital staffs, as well as the patients of most hospitals, were 
better off if their usual diet was cut about in half. When we complained to 
our Visiting Chiefs about the poor diet they usually disposed of the matter by 
calling attention to the fact that none of us seemed to be losing weight. Harry 
Summersgill » While not generally popular with the hospital staff, had an ingratiat- 
ing manner in dealing with the Visiting Staff, that kept him in good repute. I 
never heard anyone outside the resident hospital staff find fault with hin. The 
Board of Regents were said to have been highly pleased with the good showing of 
the hospital finances during his reign, which becomes quite understandable if 
What we heard in those days was true, namely that the Regents considered the 
medical school and hospital a troublesome and expensive infant that had been de- 
posited in their lap. 

There were one or two episodes connected with Doctor Summersgill that 
illustrate the peculiar workings of his mind. Late one afternoon he came over 
to the Department of Pathology and finding Doctor Jean V. Cooke and myself in 
‘onversation he approached us regarding the undertaking of a research problem 
which had recently occurred to him as the result of an accident. He was dining 
out one evening at a semi-formal dinner, wearing a white shirt with a starched 


bosom, A beet soup was served, and accidentally some drops of soup pillled on 
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the upper portion of his white shirt bosom. When undressing that evening he 


noted the stains and became much interested in their intensity. He tried to 


rub them off with a wet wash cloth without success. It occurred to him that 


this stain, though vegetable, was nearly as fast as the chemical stains used 


in bacteriology. Beets, he recalled, contain Sugar and he reasoned beet juice 


might be used as bacterial culture media; the growing bacteria would become 


stained by the dye in situ and could be seen and studied very easily by simply 


placing a drop of the beet juice media on a glass slide under the lens of a 


microscope. Both Doctor Cooke and myself assured Doctor Summersgill that we 


thought this a very ingenious conception but informed him we could not under- 


take the problem, owing to previous committments for research. 


The second episode occurred at a later date after moving into what 


was then the new University Hospital. This was in 1917, and many of the hos- 


pital and medical school steff had joined either the Army or Navy. The late 


doctor Eugene Kilgore who had been a full-time teacher in the Medical School 


was in the Army, stationed at the Letterman General Hospital with the rank of 


Major. Medical officers at that time were required to take drill exercises and 


other forms of physical training required of combat officers. Doctor Kilgore 


had enrolled to take equitation which required cavalry boots and spurs. One 


afternoon he came across from the Letterman Hospital to the new University 


ospital which he had not seen since it had been opened. He was wandering about 


through 


the halls of the lower floor when he was espied by Doctor Summersgill 


who did not recognize him with his boots and spurs. Doctor Summersgill sent 


* young man of his clerical force to find out the identity of this officer who 


Was wandering about the hospital without having received permission from the 


Superintendent. On being told the visitor was Doctor Kilgore, Summersgill de- 


manded to know why Doctor Kilgore was wearing boots and spurs. He then proceeded 
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to recall his own exploits as a horseman, but gave it as his opinion that 
Doctor Kilgore would probably never become a good horseman, and that he should 
never have come into a new highly polished hospital with spurs on. After the 
Major left,the young office assistant was dispatched down the long hall to in- 
spect the polished linoleum and base-boards for possible marring or scratches 
from the spurs. 

Doctor Jean V. Cooke, at present and for several years past, connect~ 
ed with the Pediatrics Department at Washington University in St. Louis, was 
as stated above, in charge of the Department of Pathology. Before arriving in 
San Francisco I had just finished an internship in Pathology at the General 
Hospital in Montreal. Doctor Cooke, knowing my interest in pathology, allowed 
me to do autopsies under his supervision, on patients from the medical service. 
Those associating with Doctor Cooke soon came to enjoy his "bon mots" which 
generally were well timed and well executed. I recall one instance which 
might be included as of ancillary historical interest. In one of the special 
Clinics in the basement of the old hospital a physician whom we all knew and 
were fond of, was attached to the clinic on a full time basis, and held after- 
noon clinics which was somewhat unusual at that time. Doctor X was well train- 
ed and came from a family of physicians of considerable merit. Unfortunately, 
he had become a chronic alcoholic during the exigencies of his earlier career 
which fact had no doubt caused him to decide against private practice, and 
accept a smalla@lary as full-time with the University of California Medical 
School. He had received considerable training in pathology and established 
* small laboratory in the clinic where he did special pathology in connection 
"ith the other work of the clinic. This was both a good and a bad thing for 


the doctor, as it brought to hand a ready supply of ethyl hydrate of a potable 
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nature, should one wish to misuse it for that purpose. In the late after- 
noons when the last patient was gone, Doctor X would by then have imbibed 
enough ethyl hydrate (diluted) so that he was euphoric, and not inclined 
to move about much. On this particular day his interest in pathology 
brought him to the autopsy room just as we were finishing an autopsy of a 
patient whom Doctor X had seen at one time in his clinic. The doctor made 
a pretense of closely inspecting the organs which had been sectioned for 
macroscopic inspection, and replaced in the abdominal cavity. He was so 
unsteady that at times he would tip forward, his nose almost touching the 
organs of the cadaver. Doctor Cooke, noting what was going on called to 
him, "Why Doctor X, what are you doing, are you trying to fix the tissues 
At that time in the development of the Medical School, 1915 - 
1916, there was great interest in the autopsy findings of our patients 
from the medical service. We always considered it mandatory to attend. 
If rounds were in progress they were interrupted and the entire staff ad- 
Journed to the autopsy room where a full discussion of the patient's clin- 
ical course with diagnosis was conducted before the autopsy was done. It 
occurs to me that in the succeeding years, especially more recently, we 
have grown somewhat careless about attending the autopsies of patients we 
have been interested in. It may be bias, but the thought keeps recurring 
that the daily ward rounds of the period under discussion were much more 
thorough, dynamic and effectual both for students, staff and patients than 
those I have known during the last decade. The undiagnosed and difficult 
cases on the wards were always a challenge to Doctor Moffitt which he 
Cagerly embraced, fighting long and hard for a victorious outcome. His 


great energy and interest drove him to recurring efforts to find clues 
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that might help solve the diagnostic puzzle. He would examine some of these 
difficult cases every morning at rounds, with meticulous care, observing, 
palpating, thinking. He had the faculty of deep concentration and would fre- 
quently, while examining a patient, come forth with an assignment for one of 
the staff to look up a certain publication in the medical literature or an 
article in some text book which he had reada& one time or another which he 
believed might contain information that would help us with the diagnostic 
problem in hand. Some of the subjects we searched out and excerpted seemed 
far fetched and not very pertinent. Certainly not all was grist that came 
to Herbert Moffitt's mill, but he had the faculty of sifting material and 
picking out an idea or suggestion here or there, that usually helped to 

open up and present for inspection, the problems of an obscure case. One 
morning during rounds he assigned to me the task of looking up and getting 
information on the use of setons in horses, with the idea of possible use in 
certain "low grade" infections in patients. I had to seek the aid of Doctor 
Karl Meyer for that one. 

During the period of repeated examination of an undiagnosed patient 
our Chief might only comment briefly on what he was thinking about, deferring 
until he had made up his mind, discussion of the case with the students and 
Staff. He was always much intrigued by patients with an enlarged spleen, 
being particularly good at demonstrating by palpation enlarged spleens missed 
by other members of the staff. This brings to mind an occasion when his 
cryptic remarks about a patient with splenomegaly earned a reputation for 
levity which was quite undeserved. This patient was a peculiar-appearing, 


smallish man, with a mop of bristling hair and pugnacious brow. He had been 
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a jockey in his earlier years. Splenomegaly and hepatomegaly were features 
of his disease. One morning after prolonged and careful palpation of the 
abdomen, Doctor Moffitt made ready to proceed to the next patient, saying as 
he left the bedside, "He looks like a Banti." Later in the day, the nurse 
in charge of the ward said to me, "Why I never knew before that Doctor Moffitt 
had such a keen sense of humor." On asking for the basis of her opinion, she 
answered, "Did you not hear this morning when he slyly remarked Mr. W. looks 
like a banty -- such a wonderfully accurate description." 

These wandering remarks may not be particularly interesting to 
some readers of these memoirs, but they constitute the record picked out here 
and there from the routine of our daily life in the University Hospital, at 
that period. The arrangement resembles somewhat events in the life of the 
late Lord Frederick Hamilton gathered into book form under the title of 
"Here, There and Everywhere," 

Details of the character, teaching methods and clinics of Doctor 
Moffitt have been fittingly recorded by other writers in memoirs of this 
period. I would like, however, to mention a few habits of clinical thinking 
that resulted from association with our Chief during this period and made a 
lasting impression on me and no doubt with many others. One of the things 
constantly emphasized both to house staff and students, with the development 
of memory through careful history and physical examination in the work-up 
of patients under our care. By practice Doctor Moffitt maintained the patient 
‘nd all that ‘pertained to the work-up could be vividly recalled at any time 
without referring to the written record. Thus he pointed out one could at 


night, after retiring, recall to mind the clinical features of the case in 


order to think out further diagnostic procedures or plan the treatment to be 
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carried out. It is surprising how the memory can be trained by cultivating 
this habit so that several patients with details of their case records, can 
be carried in the mind. Herbert Moffitt had developed this faculty to a 

high degree, equipped as he was with an encyclopedic type of memory. 

Another habit which he urged upon staff and students particularly 
in making rounds was an acquisitive alertness of mind which is often referred 
to as "being on your toes." He was much disturbed at rounds by students 
slouching and hanging on to the foot of the patient's bed for Support, main- 
taining that one could not think clearly nor be mentally alert unless stand~ 
ing "squarely" on one's feet, 

Like Osler, and the keener internists that followed just after his 
period, Doctor Moffitt was much interested in a detailed and careful neurol- 
ogic examination of patients with symptoms referable to the central nervous 
system. He did not carry a percussion hammer of a quite distinctive type 
(probably German or French) for mere show! I remember an occasion when he 
"picked up" an obscure case of tetany through careful percussion of the malar 
eminences with his percussion hammer, demonstrating in a convincing manner 
one of the typical reflexes exhibiting facial muscle spasm, known as Chvostek's 
sign. In connection with the nervous system it is worth mentioning that 
Doctor Moffitt, although at times impatient himself under certain stresses, 
Was always extraordinarily patient and full of kindly interest in dealing 
With so-called neurotic patients. His plan of procedure with these cases was 
to assume that their Symptoms were, in part at least, caused by somatic dis- 
“ase and to attempt through thorough examination and observation to uncover 
Such disease. 


If, after a complete diagnostic survey, no evidence of systemic 


disease was demonstrated, only then was he ready to attribute the patient's 


symptoms to a functional disturbance of the psyche. He was usually quite suc- 
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cessful in treating this type of patient as their confidence was secured by 


the initial thorough study, and the specific directions for a regimen to be 


followed. He also exhibited the proper firmness in demanding rigid adherence 


to the prescribed regimen which impressed the patient » and fostered a desire 


for cooperation. 


Perhaps we may now leave the clinics and ward rounds for a respite, 


and might relax long enough to hear about a celebrity that dwelt in our midst, 


“2 Indian - the last of his tribe. Nearly everyone connected with the Med~ 


ical School and University Hospital knew about Ishi, the last of the ¥uma or 


Yani Indians. This quite primitive tribe had lived in their mountain fast- 


hesses near Mount Lassen. The legend we heard was that the tribe had always 


remained hostile to the settlers in the area, and at intervals raided their 


cattle and sheep, ending up in pitched battles that gradually decimated the 


tribe. When only Ishi and his mother and sister remained, he set out toward 
civilization in search of food, wandering into the outskirts of Oroville, 


where he was found searching in the refuse of a Slaughter house. As he was 


obviously a primitive Indian, and tried to escape when discovered, he was ar- 


Tested and lodged in jail in Oroville. It was then discovered that no Indian 


in the locality could speak or understand Ishi's language. This led to news- 


Paper articles about the strange Indian that had been captured and was being 
held in jail. Professor Waterman of the Museum of Anthropology, which was 
then next door to the University Hospital, was much interested, travelled to 
Oroville and secured Ishi's release. He was brought to San Francisco and 

Wartered in the Museum of Anthropology as an interesting subject for study 


‘oncerning his origin, language and culture. He seon became a -fémiliar ifigure 


about the Campus and came frequently to the University Hospital where he was 
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allowed to wander at will through the wards. He was never in the way, nor 
the least objectionable. He would walk from one patient to another standing 
for a short time, quietly behind the bed with a pleasant semi-smile on his 
face. If the patient were very ill, or suffering, he would pass on without 
stopping but on encountering a member of the visiting or house staff he fre-~ 
quently would point to one of these patients, commenting in his peculiar 
pidgin English, "Hims sick man." 

In contact with people after coming to San Francisco he picked up 
many words of English which he fitted into his dialect by adding "tee" or 
"ona~tee", as "water ona~tee, crazy ona-tee." He maintained "Water~-ona-tee 
hims no good." referring to too much water with the meal. When the late 
Doctor Saxton Pope became Ishi's pupil in archery, he soon became as good a 
marksman as his teacher. When outdone at the target, Ishi would examine his 
arrows carefully remarking "Hims no good, hims crazy-ona~tee, " 

It is interesting in retrospect to note that occasionally events 
have important consequences through the mediation of humble and obscure in- 
dividuals. Dr. Saxton T. Pope moved to San Francisco from Watsonville, be~ 
coming a member of the surgical staff at the University Hospital, about the 
time that Ishi arrived at the Museum. He showed a personal interest in the 
Indian and kept in touch with him. Doctor Pope records that from first con- 
tact, an intimacy developed which was furthered by the Yani's believing his 
friend was part Indian and a medicine man, which meant much to Ishi, but in 
the end was mot without reciprocal advantages. He learned to speak the Yani 
lenguage and was able to find out much about Ishi's past and his reactions to 


the events that occurred in his life at the Museum. In turn, the Indian 
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showed his fondness for Doctor Pope by making bows and arrows for him, and 
teaching the doctor and his friend Arthur Young archery which he knew well, 
as he had never possessed any other weapon than the bow and arrow in his 
original environment. Some of the members of the hospital staff, including 
Doctor J. Ve Cooke, joined Saxton Pope and Arthur Young in the sport which 
soon became as much of an institution as the ward rounds and clinics. 
Saxton Pope and Young became the most proficient and well know archers of 


the group surpassing Ishi in skill. Doctor Pope wrote Hunting With the 


Bow and Arrow, in 1923 » 500n becoming a pioneer archer of national fame. 





Later his fame became international when he went to Africa in company with 
Stewart Edward White and Arthur Young where he successfully bagged, with 
bow and pris "simba" the King of Beasts. 

This last Indian of the Yama or Yani tribe has become so well 
known and such a legendary figure that it may be permissible for me to ex- 
patiate a little more on his characteristics and on his life when he was our 
next door neighbor at the Anthropological Museum. His official title at the 
museum was that of Assistant Janitor. His other friend and protector, Pro=} 
fessor T. T, Watterman of the Department of Anthropolocy was his aegis, and 
kept close watch on his every day life as he was making a detailed study of 
Ishi! 


S tribal origin, primitive life and culture. The Indian received a 


smal] Salary which meant little » aS he had no use for money. Somehow he 






learned that with money he could buy a pony;. and from then on he asked 






frofessor Watterman to put his money away for that purpose. Saxton Pope 






introduced him to the mysteries of the operating room and the Surgical depart- 






ment, and Ishi frequently helped the Surgical nurses wash up instruments, and 






Clean up after operations. On those occasions he might entertain interns and 






‘urses with tribal Indian songs. We on the staff of the University Hospital 
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knew of his friendship and admiration for Doctor Pope who had studied and 
learned, piece by piece, enough of the Yami language to talk with Ishi about 
his past life. Frequently we would mention to him that Saxton Pope was also 
our friend. He always answered in the same manner, "Pope-ee -ona-tee, hims 
smart man." 

It might have been anticipated that Ishi would not survive very 
many years of contact with civilization as he obviously could not have built 
up immunity to disease in his earlier life. He was subject to acute respira- 
tory infections, and in December, 191), he entered the University Hospital 
where he remained for nearly two months. He undoubtedly had tuberculosis at 
this time, but it was not positively diagnosed, as no tubercle bacilli were 
demonstrated in his sputum, which at the time was quite copious. On August 
22, 1915, he entered the hospital with cough and pain in the left chest. 

At that entry he had pleurisy with effusion, and from that time on he became 
increasingly weak and ill, and died of a pulmonary hemorrhage March 25, 1916. 

We of the resident hospital staff lived in rooms in the old hos- 
pital, situated where the medical library is located at present. While it 
Was more or less true that we lived under a shadow as Doctor Summersgill 
apparently had a fifth column infiltrating the institution, that kept him 
informed of any infraction of his many rules, or of conduct "unbecoming an 
intern", he never, however, troubled us when we were off duty in our quarters. 
Ye might sum it all up by a quotation from one of my former colleagues: "We 
had quite a lot of fun for poor folks." This refers, of course, to the fact 


that with our frugal diet and hard work we had not lost the zest for living. 


I believe it would be of some historical interest to describe 





tore in detail the make-shift quarters of the interns and residents during 
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1915-1916. The rooms assigned to us were undoubtedly intended only as tem- 
porary shelters, for the reason that on completion of the new hospital in 
1917, the interns and residents were assigned living quarters in that hospi- 
tal. Some very astute mathematician must have drawn plans and made the blue 
prints for the reconstruction of the resident staff rooms which we occupied 

in the old hospital. These rooms were partitioned off in the distal segment 
of a former amphitheatre which was said to have been used for graduation cere- 
monies for the nursing school, along with other less theatrical events of a 
somewhat vague nature. We never found out » yet it mst have been on record, 
Just what had taken place there in former years. The entire construction of 
the amphitheatre was of a flimsy type. To call it an architectural monstrosity 
would be erring a little on the aesthetic side. When we of the staff wished 
to go to our rooms from the hospital, we walked along a platform that skirted 
the proscenium leading to the former stage which had been converted into rooms. 
iven with the gentle, smooth walking characteristic of interns and residents ; 
whenever three or four of us in a group crossed the platform, the entire 
amphitheatre trembled. The arrangement of the rooms might be said to have 

been designed to enhance the dignity of the residents, and to deflate the ego 
of the interns, as the residents occupied rooms on the second storey, or the 
balcony of the pit, while the interns occupied rooms below, a few feet higher 
than the level of the pit. The "nigger heaven" or upper balcony was occupied 
by the following residents from the year 1914-1915: Doctor Alfred Meyers, 
pediatrics; Doctor Sterns, whose first name I do not recall, surgical resident, 
Doctor Walter Libby, obstetrics and gynecology, and myself in medicine. In 
Tooms occupying what had been the stage of the amphitheatre, the following 
Interns dwelt: Doctors Albert Rowe, Hugh Berkeley (deceased) and Edward 

vline Bull, medicine, and Frank Baxter, now living in Oakland, surgery. 


Doctor Carl Larsen, at present living in Sausalito, California, pediatrics 
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and Doctor LeRoy C. Abbott, Chairman of the Department, and our Professor 
of Orthopedic surgery at the Medical School, who interestingly enough was 
spending a year in obstetrics and gynaecology. In 1915-1916 the resident 
staff consisted of Doctor Jardine, whose first name I cannot remember, ped— 
latrics, Doctor Alison Kilgore of San Francisco, surgery, Doctor Walter 
Libby remained on in obstetrics and gynaecology, myself in medicine. The 
intern staff consisted of Doctors Fred Kruse (deceased) who spent an entire 
year in Medicine, Erwin Betts (deceased), six months in medicine, and six 
months in surgery; Doctor Alice Maxwell of San Francisco and Los Altos, 

who lived at home, six months in medicine, and six months in surgery; Doctor 
Homer Seaver (deceased) gynaecology and surgery six months each, and Doctor 
J. Homer Woolsey of Woodland, California, a full year in surgery. 

There was a piano in the pit of the amphitheatre, but music while 
welcome could scarce dispel the "spookiness" of the amphitheatre staff 
quarters. LeRoy Abbott gave us what in those days was known as "rag time", 
while Albert Rowe presented a somewhat wider selection in his repertoire. 

It was quite noticeable that when he gave the notes their full value, espec- 
lally in the fortissimo passages, the entire amphitheatre trembled to the vi- 
bration of the piano. Doctor Larsen occasionally played for us on the violin. 

A group of interns had entree to a home at the foot of the hill on 
what was then First Avenue, now Arguello Boulevard. There were four young 
ladies in that family, and with a few friends from the neighborhood, and 
plenty of musical talent for the piano, dancing became a favorite form of 
entertainment. I should mention that this family had a roomy Cadillac auto- 
mobile which frequently carried our gay young interns to the beach. 


In 1916 I left the medical residency and became a part time member 
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of the medical school staff. I shared offices at 516 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco with the late Thomas Huntington who had been at one time the head 


of the surgical department of the University Hospital and Medical School. 


ey 


e was at that time very much interested in World War I, and inspired several 


Oo 


f us younger physicians to volunteer as soon as the United States entered 
the war. Many of the resident staff in the hospital with whom I had lived 
joined me in applying for assignment to Base Hospital Number 30, which was 
organized from personel of the University of California Medical School and 
Hospital, including the Nursing School. 

After the Armistice of World War I, many of us from Base Hospital 
Number 30 returned to take up work again on the staff of the Medical School, 
but I believe we all entertained a strong feeling that we were entering on 
a new era in the growth and evolution of the University of California Medical 
School. In other words, the 'swaddling clothes! of childhood had been cast 


off forever. 
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hiking, fishing, and swimming. He was active in various 


in M EMORIAM eS “fonservation groups and was a familiar figure striding oe 
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rede Ce. Geiger, long Director of Public Health in San Francisco 

dunty, first joined the University in 1912. He worked in the old Hygiene- 
thology Building, a shack in the bushes on the southeast corner of the campus, 

pathology and bacteriology, the state laboratories, and the hygiene 

partment. Similar buildings housed anatomy and zoology to the north, just short 

iculty Glade. California Field, an early football field, was just west, and south 
fas Hearst Hall, with a tiny hockey court and a waterless pool. Frederick P. Gay, 

ater of Columbia, headed pathology and bacteriology, known to many generation 

GA, 

r medical students, = with Glanville Y. Rusk ,head of pathology, and John G. 
Fitzgerald, later with Canadats Connaught Laboratories, as head of bacteriology. 
haracteristically Dr. Geiger took in whatever went on around him, riding to 

ind's Fairmont Hospital on the trolleys, helping Dr. Rusk with auto psiesy and, 
‘ the sti etcar, lugging back the loot for bacteriologic and pathologic 
nations. An assistant professor at $125 a month had more diversified duties 
in those days. Dr. Geiger not only made rabies vaccine but gave it to patients, 
Monkeys occasionally had to be hunted down, once through the women's gymnasium 
ist. plenty of excitement. Typhoid vaccine was made for the French Government 
nd once got away, killing one member of the group. Epidemics were investigated, 
irom Red Bluff to Santa Barbara. President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, cruising the 

“bus on the horse he kept at Hearst and Kuclid, had to be waylaid on his Sunday 
\dé in order to get improved animal quarte The small two-story shack, a scene 
varied activity, carried most of its crew to larger fields, scepe, Dr. Geiger 
“0 the U. S. Public Health Service, then a small but punchy outfit. The little 
shack served until 1928, when the first half of the second medical year was moved 
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minitjied te the courts when ateesesry, Thies method is uauliy citetions, net 
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Wallace Irvine Terry was born in Sacramento, Calif- 
2 ; 3 


ornia, and graduated from the University of California 


then took post sraduate work 


A 


Medical School in 1892. He 


under Theodore Kocher, the father of goitre surgery, in 
Berne, Switzerland. There he laid the foundation for his 


brilliant surgical careere 


He returned to San Francisco, entered private prac- 


tice and joined the teaching staff of his Alma Mater where 
Tye 

he was active from that time until he retired in 1930. 
IN 


In 1912 the affiliated colleges, (departments of med- 
icine, dentistry and pharmacy) became an integral part of 
the University. The medical shcool was reorganized, and 
Doctor Terry was appointed Professor of Surgery and head 
of the surgical department} at the same time Herbert Moffitt 
was appointed to a similar status in the Department of Med- 


nee This marked a new era in the medical school and laid 


Hie 
te 


Cc 
the foundation for much that has followed, culminating in 
this remarkable institution of today. 

Almost immediately plans for a new hospital were formed 
as a substitue for the original one opened in 1907. The new 
hospital was largely financed by the families and friends of 
Drs. Terry & Moffitt, and it was formally opened in 1917. 
Its cost was approximately 9450,000. 
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From that time on Dr. Terry spent a large part of 
his time at the University Hospital teaching and operat- 
ing during the midday, and at other hospitals in San Fran- 
cisco during the early and late hours. flo do this he em- 

Niuaa te, GOA 2. 
ployed and trained a succession of assistants, both out- 
side and inside this hospital. 
the aa | 
Outside,were, Paul Castlehun, Sterling Bunnell, my- 


self, William Washburn, Ernest Muggler, Coleman Berwick 


f/f 
/ 


L¢ts h les ww 


and Robertson Ward. At the university, Homer Woolsey, 

On» Many Lis Cntltnh Upay hited, Adode 
Henry Searls and Leon Goldman. Each and every one of oe 
owe a large part of whatever degree of success we have at- 
tained to this brilliant teacher and surgeon. 

Every year he spent a month visiting Eastern Clinics, 
gleaning the best from each and bringing it home to this 
institution and this citye 

Those I remember most vividly -- 

ryt, “ 12 ° . 
l. he first direct transfusion from donor to 
patient by the use of Brewer's Glass lTube. It worked after 
aN LAA 
a fashion but it was,the beginning of the blood bank of to- 
day e 
2. Nitrous Oxide anesthesia, at a time when chloro- 
3 


~ 


form and ether were our only anesthetic agents. 


ct 


3. The use of the first non-absorbent sutures, silk. 
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Doctor Terry, himself, originated and practiced the 

following before it became common elsewhere, 

1. EHarly removal of drains from wounds, pro- 
moting healing by collapse instead of eranulatione 

ce He eliminated Castor Oil pre and post opera- 
tively at a time when the only fluid replacement was the 
uncertain Murphy Drip. 

3e Lastly but most important he taught and 


practiced careful asepsis, the careful handling and respect 


ry 


or all tissues as a substitute for speed and trauma of a 
previous erase 

During his early practice he did many types of surgery 
now assigned to the various specialties. However, he will 


always be remembered for his brilliant goitre surgery and 
4 ee 


rryvveite eh vy AN 


goitre management, ,before the advent of iodine therapy, 


when he alone dominated this specialty on the entire Pacific 


In his lifetime he performed more than 3000 goitre opera-= 
tions, frequently more than 200 per year, ance by so doing laid 
the foundation for the reputation of the University of Califor- 


nia as a goitre center, an enviable reputation which it still 


Cnjoyse 
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It is an honor and a privilege for me to take part 


“ 
2 


thi 


re 
He 


Ca 


ceremony in honoring him by dedicating the surgery 


rn 


of Moffitt Hospital as the Wallace Irving Terry Pavilion, 
and to hang his portrait on its walls, as an inspiration to 


all future surgeons who pass through its doorse 9 | 
Wow 


We are also more than pleased that Maye Terry 





is here today, and able to join with us in this well deserved 


tribute to her late husband. Yhe was his confident and close 


7 & 


companion and should likewise share his honorse 


Carl Le Hoag, } 


e De 
1. December 1956 
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DR. ROBERT WARTENBERG 


June 19, 1887 - November 16, 1956 


Friends: 


It is hard to talk about the man we are gathered here to say good=bye to. 
It is also hard not to talk about him all the time. This is a very great 
honor and it fills me with grief and guilt. Guilt, because I have to do it 
behind his back which he finally had to turn on us; grief, because we cannot 
tell him again and again how much we love and admire him; guilt, once more, 
because I cannot check my data with him. 


When he gave a talk, he always followed the maxim of the preacher who 
said, "First tell them what you are going to tell them, then tell them, and 
then tell them what you have told them." What I am going to tell you is of 
the glorious paradox that Dr. Robert Wartenberg was. Now, we all are but a 
mosaic of contradictions. But in a great personality, such as his, the con- 
tradictions are more sharply defined and more contrastingly colorful. Please 
do not misunderstand me. When I say paradox, I do not mean that he thought, 
spoke, or acted in paradoxes, For he never was in two minds about anything, 
He always took a firm stand in any professional argument, he vigorously took 
sides in the issues and for the personalities in public life, he was dogmatic 
in his teaching. Yet the impact of his repeated waves of indignation would 
break in a spray of good humor, He was nothing if not an enthusiast, Whatever 
found entrance in his mind and heart was incubated there to such heat and such 
proportions that it left little room for other matters, But was he like most 
enthusiasts, a dreamer? Impractical? Nothing of the sort, He had a very 
shrewd regard for practical reality. He knew what makes the world tick, Was 
he, then, a worldly man? Not really, His patients to him were suffering fellow 
beings in need of help, they were fascinating problems to be solved in hours 
spent testing, thinking, comparing with other patients, and finally generalizing. 
Money, a good private practice, interested him only to the point of keeping up 
a standard of decency. Luxuries of any sort had no appeal for him, So he was 
a retiring scholar? A scholar, yes, if ever there was one, but far from retiring, 
As much as his health of the last years allowed him, he attended to his friends 
and his audiences, Did he like to be in the limelight? Indeed he did and 
could not fail to be. He was no dry scientist, for all his plodding and plug- 
ging away at finding answers to the riddles which confronted him, You have 
only to mention his name to anyone who has known him or heard him lecture and 
you will find that person's face light up, with a smile or a chuckle, as over 
some cherished occasion, Although in some of his polemical moods and in some 
of his aggressive writings he must have stepped on quite a few academic toes, 
I doubt if any of them bore him a serious grudge. Is it then, that he was not 
taken seriously? Not seriously, Dr. Wartenberg from whose pen some 160 articles 
were published, whose books were translated in, I don't know how many languages, 
whose diagnostic acumen and critical word was sought after by the foremost of 
his contemporaries, whose voice in international professional circles was always 
heard and heeded? He was an authority, and it often turned out to be damaging 
to one's self-esteem if one's opinion differed from his. When he called you 
& "dope" or talked about "them dopes," you knew he was right, but also that he 
meant no personal offense. There just was no malice, no real destructive intent 
in any of his sallies. You always knew that he was after improving a matter. 
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And when he was blunt, he was also funny; when he was funny, he was also 
dignified, and although he was always dignified, he was never pompous, I 
believe people regarded him both as a great man and a great darling, It made 
no difference whether you talked about him to one of his colleagues or one of 
the elevator operators, they all seemed to reflect this amused affection 
mingled with reverence, The University of California School of Medicine loses 
in him one of her most imaginative teachers, and certainly the most unusual 
and colorful. Even his official position was paradoxical: a professor emeritus 
who kept on lecturing, His students never forgot his classes, his aphorisms, 
his quips and gestures which brought the house down, For he not only left 
lasting imprints on the minds of his pupils and enriched the knowledge of his 
peers, he was what one might call a great performer of neurology, And by that 
I mean his sharp reasoning, his precise way of writing, as well as his showman- 
ship as an examiner and instructor, Yet there was nothing facile, nothing 
arbitrary, nothing perfunctory about his method of working, He tirelessly 
checked his observations, tested his ideas, never quoted an author without 
going to any length of trouble in reading him in the original, and fretted 

over the correct expression of his thought. In these matters he was pedantic, 
yet rather than a pedant's he had an artist's compulsion to do more than the 
correct, to do the ideal thing. His last book is a monument to this tendency, 
combining infinite care, grace, and boldness of thought. It is no exaggeration 
at all to say that the last year or so of his life he lived for this book, and 
that in return the book gave him the strength to live, It ig quite true that a 
few hours after putting his finishing touches to this work, he entered the 


hospital, almost casually, to give up the struggle by physical means which had 
become inadequate long ago, 


But it would be wrong to believe that his work was his only obsession, 
True, he was an ambitious man who rose from provincial obscurity to the heights 
of professional brilliance and social success, Yet he was not the pushing type 
at all, Self centered, perhaps, though one of his greatest endeavours in life, 
inseparable from his eminence as a neurologist, was to be the most helpful member 
and friend in that great international fraternity of medical scientists, He was 
esteemed by everybody who was anybody in Neurology and his friends were innumer— 
able, In his last lueid moments he wondered about ways and means to assist one 
of his friends in the holocaust of Budapest, 


Although a victim of Nazi persecution, he vehemently stood up for those of 
his German colleagues whom he thought wronged by post-war prejudice, "the good 
Germans," His Supreme aim was co-operation and the furtherance of Western ideals, 
He had no children, but was the fatherly advisor of countless men of all ages, 

He was an impulsive man and an unfalteringly devoted husband, For all his great 
intellectual gifts, he was a simple man and has Simplified a lot of things for 
others, He was a happy man and knew how to share his happiness, Among the 
thousands of quotations he so dearly loved, we wish to select with him this one 


4S his epitaph: In translation it says, "He who has lived to satisfy the best 
of his own time has truly lived forever," 


"Denn wer den Besten seiner Zeit genug 
Getan, der hat gelebt fuer alle Zeiten," 


He has, and he will, 


Francis Schiller, M, D. 
November 19, 1956 
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CURRICULUM VITAE 


ROBERT WARTENBERG, M. D. 


Born: dune 19, 1887, Grodno (on the German border). 


Married: 1929, Baroness Isabelle von Sazenhofen at Freiburg, Germany. 
No children. 


Citizenship: U. S, A, Naturalized: February 9, 1943 at 
San Francisco, California 


Home Address: 1363 Third Avenue, San Francisco, California 


Office Address: 1344 Third Avenue, San Francisco, California 


Education 


High School: Stuttgart 


Study of Medicine: Universities of Kiel, Munich, Freiburg, Rostock. 


M. D., University of Rostock, 1919 


Doctor's Thesis: On Basedow's Disease (hyperthyroidism), with 
high honors, "magna cum laude". 


Appointments in Germany 
1919 = Assistant in Medical Clinic, University of Freiburg i. Br. 


1920 = Assistant to Prof. Cassirer, Berlin 
1921 - 1935 = Nerve Clinic, University of Freiburg 


Leaves of Absence: 


1922 = 1923 Assistant to Prof. Nonne, Hamburg 


1924 Assistant to Prof. Foerster, Breslau 
1926 Fellow of the Rockefeller Foundation, traveling in 
the U.S.A., England, and France 
1928 "Privadozent" for Neurology and Psychiatry, 
University of Freiburg 
1930 Physician-in-Chief of Nerve Clinic, 


University of Freiburg 


1933 "Ausserordentlicher Professor" for Neurology and Psychiatry, 


University of Freiburg 


Appointments at the University of California School of Medicine, San Francisco 


1936 = 1938 Lecturer and Research Associate in Neurology (2 years) 
1938 - 1943 Instructor in Neurology (5 years) 

1943 = 1947 Assistant Clinical Professor of Neurology (4 years) 
194? = 1952 Associate Clinical Professor of Neurology (5 years) 
1952 = 1954 Clinical Professor of Neurology (2 years) 

1954 (July 1) Clinical Professor of Neurology, Emeritus 

February 1, 1955 Recalled to active teaching service, part-time, 
postgraduate and undergraduate 



































Dr, R, Wartenberg = Curriculum Vita 


Scientific Societies 


American Neurological Association, member 
American Academy of Neurology, fellow 


Honors 


1939 Honorary certification = American Board of Neurology 
1949 Honorary Charter Member - Spanish Neurological Association 
(Honorary President of the Inaugural Meeting, Barcelona, 1949) 
1953 Corresponding Member = German Society of Neurology 
1954 Honorary Member - Rio de Janeiro Society for Neurology 
i " ? ~ Neurosurgical Society of Italy 
- Association of German Neuropathologists 
~ German Society for Neurosurgery 
- Society for Psychiatry and Neurology, Vienna 
1955 . ° - Argentine Society of Neurology, Psychiatry, 
and Neurological Surgery 
Summer of 1954 Guest Professor, University of Freiburg i. Br., Germany 
1955 Honorar Professor of the University of Freiburg i. Br., Germany 


Member of Editorial Boards 


Journal of the American Medical Association 

American Neurological Association 

American Academy of Neurology 

Confinia Neurologica, Basle, Switzerland 

Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease 

Neurology 

Neuropsiquiatria, Buenos Aires, Argentina 

San Francisco County Medical Association 

Author 
(Scientific Books) 
Examination of Reflexes, Year Book Publishers, Chicago, 1945. 

This book has been translated into German, Spanish, Italian, 
Serbian, French, Japanese, and Hungarian. 


Hemifacial Spasm, A Clinical and Pathophysiological Study, 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1952. 


Diagnostic Tests in Neurology, Chicago, Year Book Publishers, 1953. 


This book has been translated into Spanish, German, Serbian, 
Japanese, and an Italian translation is in preparation. 


Neuritis, Sensory Neuritis, Neuralgia, his final book, to be published 
by Oxford University Press, New York, completed just two hours before 
he entered the hospital November 2nd, is a clinical study with a 
review of the literature (over 2000 references). 


(Scientific Papers) 


Dr, Wartenberg was the author of 158 scientific papers in German 
and English. 
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Page 3 


Dr. Wartenberg's Trips to Europe for Scientific Meetings and Lectures 


August 22, 1949 to October 17, 1949 


Paris = Attended the Fourth International Neurological Congress. 
Read two papers: 


1. "Pendulousness of the legs as a diagnostic test." 
Ze "Disseminated sensory mononeuritis." 


Visited the Neurological Clinic of La Salpetriere, 
the Services of Alajouanine and of Hagueneu. 


FreLburg = 


Basle 


Ztjrich 


C2 


Géttingen= 


Minich 


= 


Visited the Nerve Clinic of the University 

Visited Prof. Bing in his Neurological Outpatient Department 

Visited the Nervenpoliclinic and the Institute for Brain 

anatomy of the University. Delivered a talk to the Staff 

Conference of the Nervenpoliclinic on the two same subjects 

as in Paris. 

Attended the meeting of the German Society for Neurosurgery 

Attended the meeting of the Society of German Neurologists 
and Psychiatrists 

Visited the Clinic for Nervous Diseases of the University 

Visited the University of Minich Nerve Clinic and the German 
Research Institute for Psychiatry 


Lxamined patients in the 98th General Military Hospital, U. S. Army 
Frankfurt = At the 97th General Military Hospital, U. 5. Army, 


Hamburg 
London 


New York 


Washington, 


delivered a talk on "Neurological Diagnosis," held a staff 
conference, examined patients. 


- Visited the Nerve Clinic of the University 
- Visited National Hospital at Queen Square and attended 


two conferences 


- Visited the Department of Neurology, College of Physicians 


and Surgeons. Visited the Neurological Institute and the 
Psychiatric Institute 

D, G. = Visited Armed Forces Institute of Pathology and the 
National Institute of Health at Bethesda, M. 


August and September, 1953 


august 3 
3 

i an 

Sept. 3 

1 8 
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Staff Conference = Frankfurt/Main University Nerve Clinic 
. . - University Nerve Clinic, Munich 
- University Clinic, Freiburg i. Br. 
Combined meeting, Medical Faculty, University of Freiburg 
and Freiburg Medical Society | 
Paper: "Pyramidal Signs," 5th International Neurological 
Congress at Lisbon, Portugal. 


i" " 


May, June, and July, 1954 


May, June and July, 1954 = Guest Professorship, University of Freiburg, 
Germany 

May and June = Lectures at Vienna, Belgrade, and Sarajevo 

July ~- Lectures at Frankfurt, Germany 
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4 Zo LA a CT Leiriéor’s ohn : This installment of ‘our history was written by JoWn Homer 

Woolsey, formet member of this Society and its secretary from 19% to 1925. 

J. Marion Read requested him to write a biographical sketch of our thirty-eighth 

president because Doctor Woolsey was student, interne and surgical resident under 

Yr, AS an associate on the surgical staff and faculty of the Uni- 

versity of California Medical School, Doctor Woolsey had an opportunity to become 

acquainted with Doctor Terry and his work as Only a few others in like positions 
were favored. 
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Wallace I. Terry stands out in the S 
ervice, for his introduction of moder 
t his Alma Mater, the Unive 
urty-eighth president” 











an Francisco Medical Society for his Society- 
1 surgery locally and as professor of surgery 
rsity of California School of Medicine. He was the 
of the Society, serving during the catastrophic year, 1906. 

He was granted his M. D. in 1892, and had an internship at St. Luke’s Hospital. 
‘€ served briefly as City Physician of his boyhood city, Sacramento, and then took 
turther two-and-a-half years in postgraduate study. First he studied under Wyeth, 
.cBurney and Weir in New York, next in Germany under Czerny, Von Bergman 
id Langerhans, and then briefly at the clinics of Kocher, Lister and others. Tn 
96, he began his work in this community, limiting his practice to surgery and 
iching that specialty at the School of Medicine of his Alma Mater. 

Doctor Terry, along with Stillman and Rixford, brought modern surgery to San 
ancisco and environs. He learned strict asepsis from Langerhans, the father of 
am sterilization. Meticulous, unhurried. gentle surgery became one of Doctor 
rry’s “hall-marks,”’ copied after Czerny and Kocher. He adopted the use of rub- 
t gloves from Halstead, and crowned these technics learned from the masters with 


'e surgical judgment. Medical students, credited with keen estimation 
ankly expressed, accorded 


, always 
young Terry the greatest popularity 
taught.” 


for the surgery 
Doctor Terry realized that more snowledge about goiter, the 
tthern California, would be advisable. He knew that The 
itzerland, with whom he alre 


n so prevalent in 
odore Kocher of Berne, 
ady was acquainted, was the man under whom he 
hed to study, and so the year 1901, accompanied by his wife 


and daughter, was 
‘Pent with Professor Kocher in the study of thyroid 


disease and its surgery, 
Uperative surgery saw its greatest advance in the 90’s and the e 
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arly part of this 
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century. Aseptic technic; recognition of functions of tissues—*physiological sur- 
very’; study of the pathology of freshly removed surgical tissues either at the time 
of surgery or immediately post-operatively leading to more accurate diagnosis; 
enlightened conduct of pre- and post-operative care and advance in the art of 
anesthesia were its constituents. In every one 
of these aspects Doctor Terry was a leader, 
contributed articles to the medical literature 
and enjoyed teaching at the operating table. 

He realized the value of a good library. 
His personal scientific one was of great 
value. He eventually gave it to the School of 


Los Angeles, when that school was in its em- 
bryonic state. He served as librarian of the 
San Francisco Medical Society for severa! 
years just preceding his election to the presi- 
dency in 1906. As the leader of the profes: 
sion in that fatal year he saw to it that the 
fire insurance premium of $16.35 on the 
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WALLACE I. TERRY Society’s library was paid and delivered a 

eg speech of “warm” welcome to the joint meet: 

ing of the Rocky Mountain Interstate Medical Society and the California State 

Medical Society on April 17, the day before the earthquake. He was sworn into 

service by General Funston and served for a brief time in order to better coordinate 

civilian medical personnel with the authorities in charge. Again in 1917, he served 

under the direction of Army authorities in the formation of Base Hospital No. 30 
for its service in the First World War. 

In 1908, the City Emergency Hospital Service needed renovation, and he was 
persuaded to undertake this community service. He served as chief for two years, 
appointing only able men, training them himself and seeing to it that a high stand- 
ard of patient-care was given. 

Doctor Terry exemplified the advice given by William Mayo—“Jf you read 
and study on your specialty for one hour a day you will be among the leaders.” He 
studied and made yearly visits to important surgical centers, especially to Johns 
Hopkins to see Doctors Halstead and Bloodgood, and to the Cleveland Clinic where 
a strong friendship with George Crile developed. Being a person of great industry 
and loyalty to duty, and utilizing the knowledge of his fine training, Doctor Terry 
developed a large private practice and became increasingly prominent in the Medi- 
cal School. In 1912, following the Flexner report,”* the University of California 
Medical School was reorganized. Doctor Terry was appointed professor of surgery 
and chairman of the department, serving in this capacity for the next eighteen years. 

He chose men of recognized ability for his staff: Harold Brunn and Saxton 
Pope, Sr., in general surgery; Howard C. Naffziger in neuro-surgery; Walter F 
Baldwin in orthopedic surgery; and William P. Willard and later Frank Hinman, 
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Medicine of the University of California at 
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Sr., in genito-urinary surgery. With Mary Botsford and Mary Kavanaugh he im- 
proved anesthesia and was among the first to use nitrous oxide anesthesia 
association. With Jean Paul Pratt and later, Edwin I. Bartlett, both former Blood- 
good students, he developed a laboratory of surgical pathology. Facilities for the 
school and hospitalization of patients were needed, so with Herbert C. Moffitt he 
solicited funds and built the University Hospital in 1917. 


and anoci- 


Surgical societies were being organized during Doctor Terry’s time, and thus 
we find him as a charter member of the American College of Surgeons, the American 
Board of Surgery, and the Pacific Coast Surgical Association. He served on impor- 
tant boards and committees of these organizations. In 1929, he was president of 
the Pacific Coast Surgical Association. Always chiefly interested in the scientific 
side of medicine, he was on the editorial boards of Surgery, Gynecology and Obstet- 
rics, the Archives of Surgery, and the Western Journal of Surgery. His contribu- 
tions to the medical literature were relatively small, thirty-three in number, but 
most worthwhile and covered all aspects of surgery in which he was interested. 

The young men who trained under him retain a definite picture of Doctor Terry 
in action. He was a solidly built man, arriving punctually at the hospital entrance 
door; walking rapidly down the corridor; bouncing up the stairs two at a time; 
personally appearing before the patient to be operated upon and giving a word of 
“hcouragement; and then the “scrubbing-up” period during which and from the 

ime of entrance, a rapid-fire discussion of patient-problems ensued. Then the 
silence of the operating room, where he did his best teaching with discussion of 
alient points of the problem at hand, his gentle, precise, meticulous surgery and 
‘is courtesy to visiting doctors. Once this courtesy, extended to a new orderly, mis- 
aken for a visiting M. D., who was urged to get a stool and “step up closer so you 
an see,” brought not too well suppressed amusement from the resident staff. Never 
as he heard to speak a harsh word about another but rather in a plaintive voice, 
"m so disappointed,’ or “Remember—yow’re only a young man.” 

Herbert C. Moffitt, his colleague, in his tribute to Doctor Terry said, “Jt is diffi- 
lt to define the qualities that make for success... honesty, earnestness, simplicity, 
orough mastery of one’s subject .. .”’ and we would add, to our subject’s qualities, 
ose of industry, loyalty to duty, equanimity and love of his fellowman. 

To perpetuate the ideals he lived and taught, and in recognition of sharing his 
life of leadership, the surgery in the new Herbert C. Moffitt Hospital has been desig- 
hated as the “Wallace Irving Terry Surgical Pavilion.” Gracing the pavilion’s 
citrance-lobby is the portrait of Doctor Terry as a reminder always of our indebt- 
“"ness to one of our great men in surgery. 
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Secretary's Annual Report 


MEMBERSHIP REPORT, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


The total membership of the San Francisco Medical Society, as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1957, was 2,029, an increase of 17 over the same period in 1956. 









The total number of active members (including 40 on various types of leaves) 
is 1,594, as compared with 1,563 in 1956. 

19572* 19565 aho9 
131 Tol 147 






















New members admitted ............--------------2---2--¢----00 > 
, Leaves of absence for PG study, illness, military service 82 19 34, 
53 53 36 
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Active members (including 40 on leave of absence) ..1,994: 


Junior members (including 37 on leave of absence)... 130 


163 


WERaTe THEINIDENS 000 203. ienccccse-cee dct eeees eaten et er eae nee 
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18 
MY MEMORIES OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
BY 


Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


very time I get lost now in the new Medical Center, I look around for 
a bench on which I can sit for a little time and chat with some of my 
old friends about the current medical problems and how things were in 
the good cld days. Sometimes I look for a long while, but there isn!t 
any bench, and sometimes experimentally, I have just stood in one hall 
or another wondering which old friend I would talk to if there were a 
bench to sit on. But there aren't any old friends very much left 
around the place any more, and those that are there I suppose just 
don't walk around out in the halls, A lot of people walk by and 

every once in a while somebody will say "Hello, Dr, Carr", and I say 
"Hello"; but it doesn't help me very much the way I'm feeling, 

because I don't know who they are, and it is pretty apparent that 

they don't want to discuss medical problems with me because, by the 
rate at which they are moving, they have one of their own that they 
are chasing down somewhere. By the lack of wrinkles on their faces, 

I can tell that they dontt know anything about the good old days any~ 
way. So I stand around a while longer looking for red or yellow or 
blue lines to follow; but there arentt any, so I watch the numbers 

on the doors as I go by, and watch for arrows pointing this way and 
thate And pretty soon, I come to a name I know on a door and a 
familiar medical name that I can recognize like Surgery or Medicine 


or something like that that isn't made up of a lot of odds and ends, 


About the first place I ever got lost in the new Medical Center was 


hear the Department of Orthopedics. And it set me thinking about the 
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way 1t used to be during the spring in the good old days when it would 
quit raining and the sun weuld come out warm and friendly, and I would 
take the winter cover off of my little old Sailing sloop. One Sunday 
when it was bright all day I scraped the barnacles off and painted the 
bottom, The next Friday a couple of friends of mine who were residents 
there too, would go down to the castroom and we'd steal enough blocks 
and line to get her rigged up the following saturday morning. The sails 
were aiways in pretty bad shape after lying aound all winter. So wetd 
take them down to the laundry where a friend of ours would wash them 3 
and then one of the old timers in the linen room would sew up the seams 
so they'd hold, and by noon Saturday we'd be off down the Baye After 

we got her tied up for the night over at the fort of Letho Street in 
vausalito, we'd take the ferry home, catch the Hyde Street rattler 

over to Market Street with the sail bags on our back, and our feet 
sopping wet, we'd catch a number 6 car, sneak in the ambulance entrance 
of the Hospital, and put the blocks and lines back in place so that 

they would be already for the Orthopedists Monday morning, It was a 
real friendly arrangement and nobody ever seemed either to miss the 
blocks; or if they did » they didn't mind. The cast room was never 

locked and neither were any of the supply rooms, so we could just 

about take what we wanted; but then, of course, in those days we didn't 


heed very much, 


sometimes we'd have a little trouble with the painters because, 
although there were only two, one of them was a big friendly fellow 
tamed Dans and the other was a little cantankerous cuss, who wouldn't 
give you as much linseed oil as you could carry in the palm of your 


hand, We used to go over to see Dan though and ask him to borrow a 
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brush, a big 4 inch brush that is, that we couldn't afford to buy, and 


150 


he'd always give us a little linseed oil and white lead too, so we 


could shine up the topsides with a new coat of paint. I remember one 


time too, when we got some dry-rot around the mast step in the boat, 


which was before the days of cuprinol and such commercial things; so 


we went down to the Pharmacy and got all the samples of fungicides and 


treatments for athletes: foot that we could collect and used that around 


the mast step, it cured up the dry=-rot in a hurry. Well, the Orthopedic 


Department just put me in mind of that old supply room; so I thought I'd 


lock around now and see what kind of equipment they had in there for 


boatse 


Bue there was an efficient clerk at the desk and a recording 


secretary sitting around with a stock=book in which she kept an inven-~ 


tOry o 


Everything was under lock and key, and you couldn't even get a 


piece of string, much less a few fathoms of half inch line, unless 


you signec for it and put it in the budget. I didn't really ask them 


if I could have the line but I knew that was the way things were going 


by watching the other people who came to get stuff. 


Well, I stood still for a little while trying to get my bearings and 


then asked a couple of questions of people who were going by; but they 


said that they were newcomers there themselves, which wasn't quite 


right because they were the newcomers and I was an old-timer, that was 


Just plain lost. But I wandered on, and took an elevator and got up 


to Obstetrics and Gynecology. There were people running around like 


mad with things being wheeled there, and people pushing each other 


‘round and I looked at the dressing rooms marked "ladies" and "Men" 


and thought of the dressing room on the surgical floor in the old 


hospital where the chosen few always used to change their clothes, 


















































and change our clothes there too; but we never got to, because we had to 


get into our operating clothes with the rest of the House Staff. We 
would generally be out first and we would always see Frank lynch coming 
out of the dressing room in a pin-striped sult and a red necktie and 
there wouid be Alice Maxwell coming out pretty soon with her hair all 
done up as pretty as could be with curls, wearing a nice pure silk ward 
coat and looking like a million dollars. It was one of the few times 
that I ever wanted to be a professor of anything, particularly obstet- 
rics. I got to thinking how the Urology Department was right next 
door, and we used to have to straighten out the confusion occasionally 
when the operating orderly was mistaken for the professor. Jack Mays 
was a little bigger than Dr. Hinman and he had a great big walrus 
mustache that was beautifully combed and curled, which made him look 
like a Viennese professor. Through long association with Frank, he 

had developed the manner too. He could wheel a guerney down the hall 
with an air that made you sure that he was a cross between Hugh Young 
and Hippocrates, and that he was the head professor of everything in 
the medical school just relieving the orderly on his day off. Lots of 
times visitors would come up to him and shake his hand and say, "It 

sure 1s nice to meet you finally, Dr. Hinman; we've looked forward to 
this for a long time." I think Jack just might have turned out to be 


professor if he hadn!t been such a good orderly. 


After thinking about this for a little while I looked at my watch, and 
Was startled to see that the afternoon was getting on and that I hadn't 
gotten to any place that I started for; so I asked somebody the way to 


*n elevator and they directed me and I followed the directions and found 


and I remember how we used to stand outside and wish that we could eo in 



























it. I pushed the down button but the up-light went on; so I started 
over to the other elevator thinking I might do better there, and all of 
a sudden, the door opened and there was a little Chinese girl standing 
way back in one corner; but there wasn't any elevator operator. "Is 
this elevator going down?" I asked. "Up", she said, It caied to me 
that she needed help so I got in, Well, we stood there a while looking 
at each other and I began to look over the control board thinking I 
might push the alarm button; but all of a sudden the doors closed and 
the elevator started to go up and for a long time it mosied up and down 
the shaft and finally stopped at the 3rd floor where I wanted to get 
off, because I had hoped to get into the Library before it closed; so I 
got out.e It was easy to tell which way a fellow should go then because 
you could look out and see the old medical school building right there, 
[ walked out on the stair landing and thought a little about elevators 
and remembered how, of the three in the old hospital, we only used to 
get to ride on two of them, The front elevator was generally run by a 
couple of nice old ladies who liked House Staff and while they had to 
go down to J Ward and bring up the admissions, they'd take us to the 
top, or anywhere in between generally, if we asked them. Of the two 
back elevators, one was generally used for hauling food and had to go 
up and down from the kitchen to the wards and back again so often that 
you couldn't get in. The other one was run by an old white-haired man 
who was pretty handsome in his day and he must have been quite bright 
farlier; but if you asked to go up he-d go down, and if you asked to 

60 down, sometimes he just wouldn't go at all but say that he was } 
waiting for a load. If you told him you were in a hurry, he'd say } 
"Look Sonny, I run this elevator just exactly right, If you don't | 


like the way I do, go ride another one." So lots of times, if there 











were only a couple of floors to go, we'd walk instead. 


We had a Faculty Club in those days which was on the 3rd floor. It had 
once been the hospital Superintendent's apartment but had been converted 
into a very nice Faculty Club Quarters. It was nicely decorated and 
very comfortable, The dining room had tables with table cloths on them, 
and silverware and china and flowers in vases. If you went in and sat 
down at one like a gentleman, or at least like you thought a gentleman 
would sit down, A Japanese waiter would come and serve you soup and 
salad and an entree, and a desert and coffee, all in the proper order, 
and the cost was lO cents; you could talk to your friends in the mean- 
while. A lot of times you talked to the Faculty too, because they ate 
with us in there, The Dean and the Superintendent of the hospital would 
sometimes bring in some visiting people of importance and we talked to 
them too. Twice a year we had a party; that is, the Faculty would have 
a dinner for the House staff, They were real nice to us, and we got 
even better food than generally, although it was pretty good all the 
time. I remember one Faculty-Resident dinner when for some reason or 
other the House Staff felt ornery and decided to get drunk before we 
went to the dinner, It was a little hard to get drunk in those days 
because you either had to steal alcohol from somebody that had it, or 
you could take your alcohol prescription book and go down to the K and 
K Pharmacy and trade two prescriptions for one pint of whiskey, It was 
real good 1h year old whiskey and the druggist was willing to give you 
4 pint of whiskey in order to get an extra prescription which he could 
Sell bootleg. It was a real nice arrangement, but you couldn't use 
‘oo many of your prescriptions that way or the Prohis would be on your 


tail, and you'd get pretty unpopular around the hospital. But anyway , 
































this night we seemed to have enough liquor to get drunk on when we got 
everything together, and we added to it a little home-brew that Eddie 
Meeker, the barber, had made and given to us. We had a real nice 
cocktail party and before we left for the dinner we lined some beer 
bottles up at the end of the hall at the Intern!s Quarters and bowled 
the spittoons at them for a little while just to keep in shape. We 
were feeling pretty good by this time so we all decided we wouldn't 
bother to change our clothes, we'd just go down in our white suits, 
which we did.s A few of us got in first and got a table and there were 
elght of us who sat around it. Being a little hungry we each took a 
bun and began to chew on it, and then Brick, (Brick Mueller that is), 
began to throw dougheballs into other peoples glasses. He was real 
good at this and generally could drop a dough-ball into a elass of 
water at 6 or 8 feet every time. The only trouble was that it would 
make a little splash, but we were just in the kind of a playful mood 
where one thing led to another. So somebody threw just a little piece 
of bread at Brick and that gave us an idea. It is funny the way things 
build up in a group; but somehow or other, the idea caught on all at 
once with the whole eight of use The next House Officer that walked in 
the door and looked around for a seat, got a little chunk of bread 
throm at him, just in the way of a welcome. There weren't very many 
"House Staff" in the Hospital in those days, only about 20 - 25, I 
reckons There were quite a lot of people to come and everyone that 

came was greeted a little more enthusiastically. Finally the chunks of 
bread got to be bigger and bigger, until somebody threw half arolle 
They didntt see who was walking in the door, they just threw it as the 


door opened. It just so happened that a big chunk of bread, and it was 
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thrown pretty fast, it hit Sal Lucia hard just below the manubrium, He 
looked around like he was real startled, which I guess he was, and said 
'T didn't come here to be insulted", and turned around and went back to 
the Intern Quarterse I guess the thing should have stopped there, but 
you know how your enthusiasm builds up at such times. So,then we began 
to throw bread at everybody. Dean Porter got up and rang for a little 
peace and order and said that Dr. Chauncey Leake had come with his 
precious books to give us a talk on the history of medicine and that 

he had planned to introduce Dr. Leake after the dinner. But thought 
maybe it would be better to have the speech before. I suppose he 
thought that that would quiet things down. Well, of course, you 

could guess what happened, because Dr. Leake got up with one of his 
precious books and got hit in the ear with a bun. He was a man that 
could take its; he had a lot of courage and he kept on trying to talk 
for a little while and finally he said, "Boys, go ahead and throw bread 
at me but for God's sake spare my incanabula". He didn't intend that 
such a statement unequalled by any of the worlds great pacifists either 
before or since, but it just seemed to us at the time that if the incana- 
bula were at stake we had better do something about it. So we quit 
throwing bread and ate our dinner. Afterwards, there wasn't any speech 
naking, at least not in the dining rooms; but I imagine a great many 
things were said by the Faculty afterwards, although they never said 


anything to use 


[ looked at my watch again, standing there on the stair-landing, and 
Was startled to see that the thinking about that dirner and living it 
all over again with such pleasure, had taken more time than it should. 


So I hurried down the steps to go to the Library. There were some 


















































things that I wanted to straighten out there in my own mind, such as the 
difference between big C and little c and RH prime and that sort of thing; 
and how to spell pheochromocytoma, and why things like electrophoretic 

patterns and transaminase and sulfa-drugs and the like were good one month 


and nobody would use them the next, 


Well, anyway, the front steps up to the old Medical School were blocked 
off; so I went on around to go up the back steps into the library where 
there 1s a lot of building stuff stored now. Instead of the nice shiny 
model "A's" that I remembered, there were a lot of sleek low jobs that 
looked like a cross between a seal and a swordfish; and as I was 
looking at these cars, some other pretty sleek stuff puoi) peer in smocks 
and labe coats, and high heeled shoes or sneakers and no stockings. I 
got to thinking that the world changes fast in many wayse And then I 
thought inasmuch as it was pretty late to go into the Library, I'd 

Just walk down the passage under the building and see what was in the 
storeroome Well, I couldn't even get in; but it set me to thinking 
about that storeroom that was so full of good things in the days gone 
past, that an Intern or a Resident could spend a whole hour or two 
there, just wondering what he could make out of the junk that was kept 


theres. Right across the passage was the old morgue and a lot of store- 


re 


“ooms for tissues; so you can see it was a real pleasant place to spend | 
a half an hour or so any time of day, I thought of a laboratory I had | 
started one time at 38h Post Street in Dr. Terry's office, He was a | 
trofessor of Surgery and I had been his Resident and had gone down to 
help out a little from time to time. He had two examining rooms which 
were 6 X 10 feet, and I explained to him one time that inasmuch as he 


only used the examining rooms from about 3 to 6 in the afternoon, they 











were unproductive all morning and always on the weekends; and if he'd 
let me fix my little office up as a laboratory I could use those rooms 


in the morning doing basals and cardiograms and the like, and it 


wouldn't interfere with his patients any. If I could do this, it would . 


be real nice for me and good for him too; because he!d have some laborae 
tory facilities right there for his patients when he wanted the work 
done, Dre Terry was a surgeon who liked internists and he liked labora- 
tories too, and being such an unusual man, he agreed that my idea was 

a good ones He told me to go ahead and set up the laboratory as I 
wanted to. And that!s where the storeroom comes in again, After I 

had talked to him, I went down in the storeroom and there were incubae 
tors and sterilizers and old tables and every imaginable ee of junk 
that had been discarded from the Hospital. So a friend of mine and I 
got all the things out that we thought we could fix up. It didn't take 
long to get the laboratory started with all this equipment which I 

bought from Stanley Durie, perfectly fair and above board for $276 As 

I remember, setting up the whole laboratory cost a total of under 
#600.00, which included the microscope, photolometer, and.a cardiograph 
that we made out of old parts that we found in the basement of the 

County Hospital, It turned out to be a good laboratory in the end; and 
although I moved it several times after that, it is still running for 
all I know, although I sold it a few years ago and took a trip to Europe 


on the proceeds. 


I felt a little cool breeze on my back and turned to look at the sun 


and saw that it had gone down; and then by a quick glance at my watch 
I could tell that the Library, even though close, was too far away to 


get to in time to do any worke So I wandered up the hill to my car, 
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and drove off down the hill, past the cop who was sitting there looking 


at everybody as though he thought that going into a hospital was just 
the same as going to a baseball game. I went on home, still thinking 
about the way things had changed and decided that I wouldn't go back 
there to the Medical Center again until I went back with the Junior 
students as they entered the place as Seniors. I thought at least 


then I‘d have some friends there and we'd all be lost together, 











AS I REMEMBER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOI, 


Frederick C. Cordes 








[ REMEMBER THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA MEDICAL SCHOOL 
FROM 1915, THE YEAR OF THE FAIR 
TO THE END OF WORLD WAR I, 1919 


frederick C, Cordes, M.D. 


A short time ago I sat in my small but rather elegant laboratory in 
the new Medical Sciences Building contemplating the fact that in a few short 
months | would be retired as Chairman ofs«the Vepartment of Ophthalmology. 

It made me realize that it would be the end of 44 years association with the 

an Francisco Campus of the Medical School as a Student or faculty member, 
As Isat, I wondered how many of the present faculty remembered The Medical 
Center when it consisted of one brick building that housed the school, the 
hospital, and the outpatient department, 

Ur, Carter has urged a number of times that this era should be written 
uP, and the final nudge came from Dr, "Bob! Ward ata dinner party last week, 
And so I decided that on my trip east, with time on my hands, I would try to give 
4 brief account of the University of California Medical School, as I remembered 
it, during the period of 1915 to our graduation in 1919, 

he 1918 class of the Medical School came to the San Francisco Campus 
in the fall of 1915, the year of the Panama-Pacific Hxposition, As already 


‘tated, the School consisted of one yellow brick three story building. The basement 


housed the specialty clinics and the surgical clinic, The first floor housed the 

PL. — ” : : ; ‘ ; ; . 4° : 

"ices of the School, the medical clinic, the laboratories, pediatrics, gynecology 
“2d Obstetrics clinics, and the library, which was in a small room to the right of 


the stairs going up to the lecture room. What had been built as an auditorium and 
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which was later converted into a library until the 


present new library was finished, 


served as interne and resident quarters, On the second floor were the medical 


and surgical wards and the operating room. The kitchen and dining rooms were 


also on this floor, On the third floor was Obstetrics, andasI remember also 


tne gynecology and pediatrics wards. Of obstetrics there can be no doubt, 


Many of us lived on Second and Hugo and when the call came to come up and watch 


a delivery it usually came at about 3 in the morning, We knew that if we missed 


it, it would mean getting up again some other night, They didn't give us much time 


so that we rushed up 2nd Ave, (which no longer exists) and then up the flights of 


stairs, there being no elevator. It was the last flight from the second to the third 


floor that ''killed you", 


As one faced the ''Park", to the right stood the Dental and Pharmacy 


Building which was demolished to make room for the present new Library and 


Increment II, To the left stood the building containing the Anthropological Collection 


Yiven by Mrs, Hearst, which is now in Berkeley, This building was razed to make 


‘oom for the present clinic building, The University of California Hospital was 


under construction, the funds having been given by the friends of Ur, Herbert Moffitt, 


“nd not by the State as been so often stated, 


This then was the plant to»which we came in 1915, It was the height of the 


fra of Herbert C. Moffitt, Wallace I. Terry, Howard Morrow, Albert "Bert! Houston, 


Walter Scott franklin, Walter I. Baldwin, Howard C, Naffziger, Howard E. Ruggles, 


G ' 


‘Tank Hinman, Saxton IT, Pope and others, These were the men who, under the 


direction of Herbert Moffitt, were dedicated to the development of the School and it 


18 the foundations they so carefully laid upon which our great Medical Center is built, 
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The clas 


w 


es were small, ours being composed of 22 members, and the faculty 
was small by present day standards, The result was that the faculty got to know 
everybody, and we had almost personal teaching. For us, the fall of 1915, was 
an exciting time. It meant that we had finally finished dissection and the basic 
sciences laboratory and were now really in medicine where we were seeing patients 
and where we hada stethoscope, the insignia of our graduation to clinical medicine, 
“very Voctor of Medicine must have memories of some of the characteristics 
that were outstanding in some of his instructors, And so it is with me and while it 
is not always possible to convey these in so many words an attempt will be made to 
comment on some of the teachers of the Class of LOLS, 
Herbert C, Moffitt, who turned down the chair of Medicine at Harvard to 
remain our Professor of Medicine was our idol, He was the personification of 
dignity with all the attributes and the appearance that we felt should gO with the 
position of Professor of Medicine, With all of this he hada gentle and delightful 
sense of humor, While none of us, with the possible exception of Hitchcock, ever 
felt that we were close to him, we loved him. His lectures were classics but the 
Most outstanding feature of his teaching was the case presentations that were made 
In the amphitheatre, They were cases that he had not seen before (we checked this) 
and he would give a wonderful discourse on whatever the disease was, His prodigious 


Memory would be apparent on these occasions, He would offhand give us a reference, 


often in a foreign journal and give the title, author, journal, page and date, We 


looked it up every time and always found that the reference was correct. Uuring the 


me he wag presenting the case one member of our class would be in the pit examining 


another patient on whom he was to report at the end of Dr. Moffitt's case presentation, 
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I shall never forget one occasion when he said: 


Cordes come down and examine 


this man's eyes'', At this time there was no indication that ophthalmology would 


one day be the chosen field, After prolonged examination I was unable to find 


anything wrong about the man's eyes and the beads of perspiration were beginning 


to stand on my brow, As I was about to give up I went very close to the man to 


take one more look and as I did so he whispered "Check my fields", He hada 


homonymous heminopsia, That afternoon I went to the medical ward and thanked 


the patient, 


It was my privilege to become Dr, Moffit's ophthalmologist, I shall never 


forget when I was still a young man the feeling that came over me when he came 


‘ome to have me remove a foreign body of the cornea, I must confess that I never 


entirely overcame being awed by him as long as he lived, One of my most prized 


20Ssessions isa photograph of the portrait that now hangs in the Herbert C. M of fitt 


——_ 


Hospital which Mrs. Moffitt gave me, 


Wallace I, Terry, kindly, skilled surgeon, with an intense personal interest 


in the welfare of his patients, was our Professor of Surgery, An excellent teacher 


from whom we learned the importance of careful, gentle, handling of tissues. He 


Wa8 firm but gentle in his contact with his internes and if you did anything wrong, 


his 


quiet and gentle "Why did you do that Fred?" was all he had to say, Above all, 


N€ was fair and honest, I still remember, when as an acting interne in my senior 


year Dr, Terry presented a case of breast tumor to the junior class that I had worked 


Up, In working up the case I had read French's Differential Diagnosis and found a 


‘ase that seemed to be identical which was malignant and, asa result, put downa 


“*6n0sis of malignant tumor of the breast, Dr, Terry presented the case asa 


} 


D 


“21gn tumor and gave his reasons why he disagreed with me, 


At surgery, the 
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frozen section revealed malignancy anda radical excision was done, The next 

week when the class met, his opening remarks were: "Last week a breast tumor 

was presented, Ur, Cordes said it was malignant while I demonstrated it as 

benign, Ur, Cordes was correct and I was wrong. '' He was well known throughout 
the surgical world for his skill and judgment and his presence on the staff added 
prestige to the School. If the word gentle appears to be used frequently it is because 
tome, above all, he wasa gentle soul, 

Howard Morrow, the Chairman of UVermatology, was the politician of the 
group, He had very strong personal likes and dislikes but he never let them interfere 
with what he thought was best for the School, In demonstrating contaghous cases 
ne always washed his hands in alcohol and then wiped them on his hair, The one 
mannerism for which he was best known was that of rubbing his nose and then 
scratching the seat of his pants, From him we learned that every woman who came 
to the skin clinic wearing red shoes had lues. 

Saxton Pope was a brilliant, daring, surgeon who died too young following 
pneumonia, He taught us surgical technique in small groups, He was a clever 
slight-of-hand artist and would produce hemostats, etc, from the pockets of the 
Class, On occasions, to embarrass "Liz'' Armstrong, he would produce some un- 
mentionable article from her coat pocket, He was an expert with the bow and arrow 
4S witnessed by the grizzly bears in the Academy of Science exhibit in Golden Gate 
“ark, It was he who studied and recorded his findings from studying Ishi, the 
last Surviving member of a tribe of Indians in the mountains of Northern California, 


Frank Hinman came to us with a new concept of G,U, He raised it to the 


‘evel of a dignified specialty, He also took good care of those who worked on his 


Service, 
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Howard Naffziger, the brilliant brain surgeon, was one of the very best 


teachers we had, His clearly organized and beautifully presented lectures were 


never forgotten, To me he was a God because I knew that without his judgment 


and care I might have gone through a needless Surgical procedure when I had a 


fractured skull and was unconscious, Incidentally, I received that fracture while 


waiting at 4th and Parnassus alongside of the scaffolding of the University of 


California Hospital which was then under construction, I was waiting for the 


present Mrs, "'Ki'' Martin and there is one rather plausible theory that made the 


rounds as to how I sustained that injury (there were loose bricks around), 


Vapper "Bert'' Houston, the otolaryngologist; immaculate Walter Scott 


‘ranklin, the ophthalmologist; Walter Baldwin, the orthopedic surgeon; these 


men were also a factor in the School but their subjects were classed as minor 


SO we didn't get to know them as well, 


Our laboratory training which by present standards was very Simple 


WaS given by a kindly young man who told wonderful French-Canadian stories, 


“rTnest Faulkne Y. 


These then were the men who were Our instructors, We learned to know 


Most of them rather well and hada profound respect for all of them, 


In 1917 we moved into the, what was to us, tremendous, elegant University 


o! California Hospital with its spacious rooms and wonderful operating room 


‘acilities, War had been declared and all of the internes and residents were in 


‘Ne Service, As a result we, senior Students, moved into the new Hospital to finish 


“ur medical education and to do interne duty at the same time, Very few of us 


“ere married so that it was wonderful to move in on free board and room, as most 


tus Were "hard up", 


At times it meant long hours but we enjoyed it, 
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I must admit that some of the 





things we did couldn't happen today. I remember 


when we were still senior students that one day we did a double hernia, A classmate, 


Fletch Taylor, gave the anesthetic, I did one Side and "“Ghip” Vodge did the other, 


here wasn't an M,D, in the room, I must admit that after Ur, Terry found ou 


about it, it never occurred again, 


While we didn't get our aegrees until after our interne year we were per- 


mitted to take our State Boards during that year, That year we had the Flu epidemic 


in which so many lives were lost, including some of our personnel, At this time, 


with so many ill, it meant long hours, I was on Obstetrics and during one period of 


‘ hours had only 3 hours sleep, 


Juring this time we were in the Medical Corps on inactive duty, After we 


© 


nad obtained our State License, Hitchcock, Taylor, Bell, Taussig, and I went 


Ccown to the headquarters of the Western Division of the Medical Corps and asked to 


be put on active auty. The major took off his glasses, looked at usa While, and 


‘nen asked if we had received orders from the Surgeon General, and when we said 


that we had been Ordered to stay on at the University for Special training, he said: 


Gentlemen, the Surgeon General probably knows his business, that's all, ' 


| 


November the armistice was signe 


hat } d and we never got into uniform. 
& 


Our class had more than its share of brilliant men, this included such men 


as ‘itchcock, Binkley, Rabinowitz, frolich, and Bell. They set a standard that 


os 


‘Made it very difficult for some of the rest of us. However, 18 of the Original class 


“lade it and in June of 1919 we received our degrees "'as of 1918"'", One incident 
o 


In our sTaduation, however, took some of the glamour out of graduation, At that 


$5 
bln e 


> the University had taken over Hahnemann Hospital and its Medical School, 


and had - —s . — = a m4 : . x 
"ad agreed to graduate the remaining classes, The last class trom Hahnemann 
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was to receive their degrees the same day we did ours, In presenting us and 


conferring the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon us, President Wheeler introduced 


us aS a group of young men from Hahnemann Medical School, I can still hear the 


uncomplimentary remarks that ''Hitch!! made under his breath. 


Uuring this time all was not work. We were young then, and had the 


exuberance of youth and, as stated above, very few of us were married, 


There was at that time a strictly enforced rule that students and internes 


must not ''go out'' with nurses, This merely added zest to dating nurses, The nurses 


were housed in the Bennett Apartment House on Parnassus, the University having 


taken over the Apartment House pending the construction of the Nurses Home, 


(he routine was to hide behind a telephone or electric light pole until your date came 


out and started down the hill. You then quickly joined her and the two went to where-~ 


~ver you were going, You had to be back by 10 o'clock when the front door was locked, 


However, all of us learned to boost the nurses through a particular first floor window 


that was never locked. 


Ur, Summersgill was the Superintendent of the Hospital, He was later shown 


‘tohave G,P.I, It was customary, when you had the money, to take your date to the 


Palace Hotel for dancing, Dr, Summersgill knew this and would go to the Palace Hotel 


4nd watch for students and internes to see 


if they were with nurses, If he thought so 


ne would note the color of the gown the girl wore and then the next day go through the 


Nise 1: 
“4rses Home looking for the dress and if he found it, the nurse would be warned - 


if eS ; , | | . ) 
' Saught again she was discharged, The nurses soon learned this and there were 


"4ys and means of reventing the discovery of the gown, Dr, Summersgill had one 
p g y g & 


ther habit, He would drive up and down Frederick Street in his Stutz Roadster with 


ts Spotlight looking for students and nurses, However, one night he made the mistake 
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of shining the light on someone who was not connected with the Medical School, 
This ended so disastrously for him that he never did it again, 

Most of the personnel of the Hospital were tolerant, For example, 
Mrs, Spangler, the night-superintendent, came into the operating room floor 
one night when I had a date there with the nurse on night duty, She proceeded 
to scold us and tell us it was against all the rules and then, when she was leaving, 
added,, ''l always go through the operating room floor once every night, sharply 
at 9 o'clock, '' We were always careful after that not to be on the floor at 9, 

When we didn't have money to entertain, we had wienie roasts at the beach 
or took walks in Golden Gate Park, In our last year the ban was removed, By that 
time we had developed an interne orchestra in which Laurie Taussig, Walter Frolich, 
and Floyd Bell alternated on the piano and drums; Fletch Taylor played the banjo, and 
I played the banjo mandolin, With this orchestra we put on dances at the Masonic 
Hall at 9th and Judah, As one might suspect, many of our class and the class behind 
us, Married nurses, They were a really, wonderful group of girls. 

Strange how sitting here thinking of the "golden days of our youth" has brought 
back so many almost forgotten memories: Lydens Saloon (they were called saloons 
then) on the corner of Haight and Cole:we called it Lyden's Jar and here we could get 
some delicious yellow cheese and a glass of beer for 5 cents,...... Laurie Taussig's 
duck hunts: Laurie's family had money and Laurie had the only car in our class, a 
big Rambler, Mr, Taussig had a private duck preserve near Cordelia and Laurie 
Was most generous in taking us up there on Saturday afternoons after classes fora 


“wnday morning shoot, It was a fabulous place which we enjoyed so much,....... 
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10 
.»»» Walking through the Park at night with Dan Sink occasionally when we had 
finished our studying: going to the little night club at the end of what is now 
Lincoln Way to listen to George Hart play the piano while we hada beer, Then 
going by street car over the sand dunes to Second Avenue where we lived. ... . 
Delta lota Nu, the fun "honor" society, headed by Fred Kruse, whose pledge button 
consisted in leaving the lower button of your fly showing:it died with prohibition... 
»+eeee Grandma Stowe, the little old lady, who was the superintendent of nurses,., 
brilliant, dapper, ''Bob'' Binkley who was our ''gift'' to the nurses: he looked tailored 
even in an operating gown,...«.eee2-.clever, handlebar moustached Homer Righetti 
and his electric ophthalmoscope, the handle of which he had made from an old shaving 
stick can,........0Our trips to the Fair to see Stella...... Pep Muller's favorite 
chorus girl "Internal Strabismus" at Techau Tavern,.......,.the beautiful angel 
who hovered over my hospital bed while I was regaining consciousness after my 
fractured skull (she later became Mrs, Cordes),.....+....ejolly Mr, May, head 
operating room orderly, who knew everything and always kept us informed and helped 
us to square ourselves on occasions.,......... efficient, immaculate, strict ''Joe'’ 
‘Green (Mrs, Carl Hoag) the operating room supervisor, with a heart of gold, with 
whom we could discuss our troubles and get her advice,....+.+++-.mysterious Alfred, 
the dapper, efficient head of the dining services who knew too much medicine and 
who disappeared as mysteriously as he appeared,....+.5+...«''Lou'' Emge (Professor 
of Gynecology and Obstetrics at Stanford) who as a resident understood students and 
knew how to deal with them: we loved him,......... lilly, the beautiful nurse on 
Pediatrics, who knew children, telling 'Hitch"' one day that he better do something 


for that baby as it was really sick, ''Hitch'' found nothing but the next day the baby 


had pneumonia, (Tilly was caught twice with students and was discharged). ....eeeees 
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..ee little 'Schmittie", the recorder of the Medical School, who was also the 
physician for the Fire Department and always went to all fires....... eesee the time 
Dan Sooy insulted the nurse, when he was sick in the hospital, by asking her ''to 
fetch a duck"",...eeee+e-2-. Dr, Summersgill going through the Gyn Ward at night 
brandishing a ''45"' looking for the prowler: he was put to bed, given a sedative 

and allowed to sleep it off,......e.eee.6.0Ur classmate, ''Mac'' whose white shoes 
were always dirty; we cleaned one of them one night + it didn't help, ,. s<s.«es oes 
the beautiful red socks I wore with my white uniform without knowing until later 

tnat it was a topic of discussion among the nurses,.....eeeece »-».the never-to-be- 
forgotten party at one of the downtown restaurants the night before prohibition, ..,..., 


+oeeethe delicious Italian dinners with wine at North Beach for 65 GONESs4 gaa ces 
..the fun we had at the Fair when we found out the hours that Ed Bruck was in charge 
of dispensing the free Napa Valley Wine in the California Building 


seme eee ee onwepenvnee#enreee” 


.+»the wonderful class dinner given by Dr, Terry in his beautiful Broadway home,,.. 
+» the fabulous Sunday picnic at the Krug Winery, Ed Bruck's home,........these 

are some of the memories that have come back from the years when our hearts were 
young and when we were students in the "best medical school"! in the world! 

Our class has the honor, if it can be called that, of being the last class to 
start the bell ringing the hour in the old clock in the Medical School Building, The 
bells disturbed the patients in the hospital and the mechanism that tolled the bells was 
therefore disconnected, After we started the bell again Dr, Summersgill had the 
Mechanism removed, Several incidents of that night stand out, When we were inside 
the Passage leading to the clock, the night watchman came by, tried the door and 
found it open, 


Much to our relief he apparently thought better about investigating and 


Vent on his way. The other incident that still stands out is that one of us stuck his 
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head out of the little window on the face of the clock just as someone touched the 
mechanism that moved the hands of the clock; it missed his head by inches, Our 

class loved that old clock and offered to have the bronze numerals and hands removed 
and set in cement in the courtyard of the new Millberry Students Union as a tie 
between the University of California Medical School and the University of California 
Medical Center at San Francisco, However, the University Architects in their 
wisdom turned down the offer, 

Should by chance anybody ever read these few notes it is hoped that they will 
convey to them what the University of California Medical School meant to those of us 
who attended before it became the University of California Medical Center, May it 
also give some idea of our ''way of life'' during those, to us, very precious days, 
tis further hoped that these few, rather intimate notes may be considered as an 
attempt to pay tribute to that small group of men headed by Dr. Moffitt who worked 
sO hard, against so many odds, with so little financial aid from the State, to lay a 
lirm foundation for the development of the Medical Center in San Francisco, I 
lirmly believe that upon that foundation they layed the Medical Center will continue 


‘0 develop until it becomes the greatest Medical Center in the United States, 


Ian 


“rancisco 
“arch 4, 1959 
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My acquaintance with the Medical Center 

san Francisco began in the summer of 19( rig 

buildings, Medicine, Pharmacy and Dentistry . Mortensen Medicine, had j 

been completed and occupied. I again saw it in 1908 when the city wa i 

ging itself out of the ashes of the holocust of 1906. . Then came a longer 
7 


of the ieimepeaiats | of California in 
13 at which time the four original 
st 


on 


interim untih 1999 when I moved my family to San Francisco from Los Ange 
where I had developed a sizable practice mostly in Pediatrics--a common 
practice at that time for the specialty had not yet developed that permit- 
ted a practitioner to give his whole attention to it. 


In 1917, two years before my permanent affiliation, the University Hospital 
had been erected, largely due to the efforts of Herbert Moffitt and his con- 
freres. The Medical School building, which had four wards for patients, 

was vacated and it was converted into laboratories and an Out Patient Vepart- 
ment, the latter located in the basement and the first and second floors. 

(It had previously been situated. downtown in order to attract patients). 


During the early thirties, the state made an appropriation which permitted 
the erection of the present Out Patient Department--the cost, as I recall, 
was three or four hundred thousand dollars. So far as buildings were con- 

cerned, the next twenty or more years were unproductive. It was not until 
the late thirties that more funds were voted by the State. 


Under Dean Porter's administration, it was thought advisable that an effort 
be made to improve public relations. It was well known that among doctors 
in particular, the school was held in low esteem. Herbert Moffitt, who had 
made a supreme effort, resigned as Dean and for several years, there was no 
Dean and the School hobbled along under a secretary who was acting Dean. 
The budget was miniscule, something less than ~20,000.00 a year at the 
beginning, the University at -erkeley having its own financial troubles. 
The status of the School reached such a low point among physicians that 

at one time an editorial appeardd in the California State Journal of 
Medicine that the »chool should either be improved or closed.’ 


During Porter's administration, which began in 1928, it was decided to do 
something in the way of improving public relations throughout the State. 
Thereupon the Referred Service came into being. I was named Yirector. The 
idea was to encourage practitioners, particularly in the smaller comnun- 
ities where medical facilities were scant, to send their problem cases 

to us for study and return to their attentiion. Progress at first was 

slow and discouraging. The first year, but some 600 patients were re- 
ferred to us. But we persisted, and with the strong support of such 
Faculty members as Kerr, Naffziger, Iynch, Smythe, the number grew to over 
6000 vatients annually up to the time of my retirement, (1950). Needless 
to say these peferring physicians, their patients and their families and 
friends became our vigorous supporters, so much so that in 1938 we made 
our first request to the legislature, and largely because of the vigor- 
ous activity of these people, the sum of two million dollars was appro- 
priated for buildings. Then came the war, materials were unavailable, 

the fund frozen, and it was not until 19):7 or #918 that additional ap- 
propriations were made which allowed the magnificent edifices of today. 
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The Lapins 


#]! WAS during the flight from 
#) Warsaw to New York. The pilot 

of the Pan American plane an- 
lunced over the loud-speaker that 
hin a few seconds we would be 
ling over the United States. The 
lish ladies gasped in anticipation 
Md delight and rushed to the win- 


ws. Below us was the serene white © 


ha Maine winter. 
Stefania,” one of the Ladies called 
tt laughingly, “J hope you remem- 
ted to bring your skis.” 
Stefania smiled. She put her face 
se to the plane window for her 
St look at America. For a long 
ie she seemed lost in her thoughts. 
ead “of her were strange experi- 
es In a new land. For the next 
" months she would live with 
herican families, receive medical 
ae as needed, and see a fabled 
. 
Stefania turned away from the win- 
MW and Saw that I had been watching 
. T am very, very happy,” she 
Nidging from the other faces, it 
eed apparent that she spoke for 
| e Ladies. As a group, they had 
through a great deal together. 
fen years ago, they had been 
‘nal witnesses to one of the 
mst episodes in human history. 
ry had been Involuntary guinea 
medical and surgical experi- 
;. 2 While imprisoned at the 
E. Tueck Concentration Camp in 
., af In the Second World War. 
¥ ad had leg muscles removed 
, Planting operations. Or the 
E ao in their legs had been 
fetione broken glass or other 
hed ¢ : materials had been in- 
Or the purpose of testing the 


le 
me Y Of new sulfonamide drugs. 


by Saturday Review, Inc. 


in America 


At that time, many of them wee 
in their early twenties. They had 
been well educated, as a group; some 
had been trained for careers in medi- 
cine or science or education or the 
arts. They had been in the Polish 
Underground Army when they were 
captured by the German Army. They 
came together in one of the blocks at 
Ravensbrueck. They numbered sev- 
enty-four at the time. Fifty-three 
survived, all of them carrying the 
evidence in their bodies of the knives 
or drugs that had been used on them. 

After the war, they returned to 
Poland and set about restoring what 
was left of their lives. They got jobs, 
to the extent that jobs were avail- 
able; they moved back with their 
families, or what was left of them. 
Many of them eventually married. 
But in the years after Ravensbrueck, 
they kept waiting for Germany to 
give some sign or make some ges- 
ture that it wanted to make amends 
for the Molochs who had acted in 
its name. They also waited for some 
indication that the rest of the world 
would become aware of what had 
happened at Ravensbrueck. 

“Do you know what sustained us 
in those days at Ravensbrueck?” one 
of them had said to me in Warsaw 
the day before the departure for the 
United States. “We wanted to live 
long enough for the world to know. 
We were afraid that there would be 
no survivors, no one left to tell. I 
remember thinking that day, that day 


when I awakened after the opera-_ 


tion and discovered what they had 
done to my leg, I remember thinking 
first of all, that this couldn’t be true, 
that I had been genuinely ill and 
that the doctors were helping me. I 
couldn’t accept the fact that doctors 


would allow themselves to use their 
knowledge to hurt people or to re- 
gard human beings as guinea pigs. 
But then I learned that I might lose 
my leg or even my life in a medical 
experiment. The one idea that seized 
me and never left me was that people 
must know. The pain and the fever 
were bad. Far worse was the agony 
that came because these things could 
happen without anyone outside ever 
knowing about them.” 

The Lapins at Ravensbrueck tried 
everything that minds in desperation 
could think of in an effort to smuggle 
word about the experiments to people 
outside the camp. They made prom- 
ises of extravagant later rewards to 
attendants or orderlies to hide en- 
velopes containing detailed descrip- 
tions of the experiments until the 
end of the war, when the material 
would be turned over to responsible 
authorities, 

Then, when word somehow reached 
Ravensbrueck that the war was almost 
over, the Lapins were terrified be- 
cause they knew the Nazis would 
attempt to destroy all. evidence of 
what had happened. One of the at- 
tendants confirmed the fact that an 
extermination squad would arrive at 
the camp within a few days. With 
the aid of a few sympethetic attend- 
ants who were not unmindful of the 
implications of Germany’s loss in the 
war, the girls hid out in the other 
blocks. Several of the Lapins were 
too ill to be moved, however. They 
dug little foxholes for themselves 
under the floorboards in their regular 
block. For three days they lay fever- 
ishly under the floorboards, without 
light or food or water or facilities 
of any kind. On the second day, they 
heard the stamping and scuffing of 
heavy boots overhead. 

“We were less than half-alive,” 
Helenka Piasecka says, as she recalls 
the experience. “We were very sick 
and we were stained by our own 
filth. I don’t suppose human beings 
ever had less reason to want to live, 
yet that was when the will to live 
was strongest. We knew that if we 
could survive for just a few more 
days we might be able to let the 
world know.” 


Es next day, the sounds of the 
boots vanished and the Lapins came 
out of their foxholes. When they 
looked at each other, their sickness 
was multiplied. It was their first mo- 
ment of freedom but there was noth- 
ing about that moment they could 
celebrate. 

The ordeal of the Lapins did not 
end when they left Ravensbrueck. 
When they went home they discovered 
that almost every person had his own 

(Continued on page 38) 





martre certainly did his utmost in the 
way of the Seven Deadly Sins in order ' 


to get rid of the embarassing halo 
Divine Grace had bestowed upon him. 
This heavenly gift was incompatible 
with his earthly life: his wife com- 
plained that “the light of the halo, 
bathing the pillows, made it impos- 
sible for her to sleep at night.” But 
all his exertions in the direction of sin 
were of no avail. Aymé coyly de- 
scribes him ending his career as a 
pimp on the Boulevard de Clichy, 
where he supervises the labors of 
Marie-Jeannick of Landivisiau, an 
ex-maid-of-allxwork from Brittany. 
He can be Seon Re oueny one. “waiting 
at the hotel door to*¢ount her takings 
by the light of the halo.” Yet, from 
the depths of his heroi¢.degradation 
and inverted martyrdom, there some- 
times rises to his lips “a prayer of 
thanksgiving for the absolute gratu- 
ity of the gifts of God.” Above the 
pitiful contingencies of mundane ex- 
istence floats a never-never land 
where all conflicts are blissfully 
transcended. 

It is, of course, a little distressing to 
discover that the two kingdoms should 
be related only through incongruities: 
dreams, madness, sins, or miracles. 
Even after he finally gets caught 
within the stone wall he dared so 
often to walk through, Aymé’s 
wretched hero still feels “the restless 
hankering which was in some sort 
the call of the other side of the wall.” 
When cruel life has denied him the 
levity of his dreams, his faithful 
artist-friend “comes to console the 
unhappy prisoner with a song, and 
the notes, flying from the benumbed 
fingers, pierce to the heart of the 
stone like drops of moonlight.” Thus, 
through the medium of art and po- 
etry, illusion keeps feeding on human 
nostalgia at the very core of dis- 
illusionment. 

Poor Jouque had a sadistic drunkard 
of a husband, who used to put her 
down his well, standing in the bucket, 
while everyone in the village kept 
silent “because the simplicity of the 
fields is by nature indulgent to 
brutes.” Welled-in Jouque stared at 
the image of the two Hollywood-style 
lovers she fancied she saw reflected 
on the dark surface of the subterra- 
nean waters: “Jouque saw their lips 
were about to touch. She signed to 
them to wait for her, and plunged in.” 
One wonders why the translator sup- 
pressed the last sentence of this edi- 
fying drama: “The pagan gods were 
celebrating that day in Pignol’s well.” 
It gives the story a joyful, melancholy, 
skeptical resonance, which is in keep- 
ing with Marcel, Aymé’s outlook on 
things. But, in general, the transla- 
tion is both accurate and alive. It 
restores to the English reader some- 


thing of the unique flavor of Aymé’s 
style, where clever understatement of 


- the main motives and emphatic treat- 


ment of apparently irrelevant detail 


constantly clash and mingle. 


The choice of stories is excellent 
and covers a long period of the au- 
thor’s life. However, one regrets not 
finding any of the exquisite “Contes 
du Chat Perché” included in this vol- 
ume. As it is, “Across Paris’ consti- 
tutes but an introduction to the rich 
universe of Marcel Aymé. To do him 


tend to thin out after a while, and th 
oft-told joke becomes visible fa 
around the corner. 

There can be no complaint abo 
Mr. Powell’s contention that “it doy 
do no good t6 let the Government g 
out of hand and uppity,” or that 
various forms of Government reli 
can be’ maneuvered by the shift 
and indolent to a point where th 
fee they are doing the Government 
favor to accept the money. But 

omedy comes from another directia 


full justice the reader must turn to / which is the hero’s stupidity—or, 


novels like “The Green Mare,” “Ld 
Vouivre,” “Uranus,” where the short 
storyteller’s wit, talent, sense of fan- 
tasy are woven into a broad tapestry 
depicting in quasi-Rabelaisian tone 
the lives and times of quaint/ French 
petty bourgeois or peasants. 


JERSEY-SIDE JUKES: Richard /Powell de- 
plores the passing of the pioneer spirit 


“Sin America, and the growth of intri- 


cate Government miachinery. He 
makes is point in “Pidneer, Go Home!” 
(Scribhers, $3.75), a sort of Jukes- 
family-Robinson story, strongly laced 
with overtones of “No Time for Ser- 
geants,” in i¢h the hero and nar- 
rator is aman 

and totally defeat.the forces of Evil 
and Government, which in most cases 
are indistinguishable\\one from the 
other. It is billed as “a 
el,” but this is publisher 
because the surprise an 


hyperbole, 
freshness 


Conducted by Joh 


you will, his utter naiveté combin 
with unflagging honesty—and the fa 
that he has the strength of ten bt 
cause his heart is pure. The who 
thing is a joke and a moral, but the 
stem from different points of origi 
The parable involves a group | 
fugitives from the New Jersey pil 
forests named Kwimper, who belol 
to an intermarried clan like 1 
Jukeses or the Kalikaks. There! 
Pop, a man so lazy that he goes 10 
great deal of trouble to think of wa 
of getting Government relief; his s 
Toby, an oaf who would make 
Abner look like Galileo; two loa 
some twins who are affectionately ! 
ferred to as “little imps,” and a twi 
sitter named Holly, who is no 
member of the family. Their car ™ 
out of gas on a newly completed hig 
way in the South, and they assil 
squatters’ rights on a spot just off 
right-of-way. The rest of the story 
(Continued on page 31) 


T. Winterich 


SHORT COURSE IN ARBORICULTURE 


The members of The Literati, a literary club {n Aberdeen, Mississipp! (i 


William Pace, chairman), submit a list of titl 
thereof and ask you to assign these titles to th 


effected on page 40. 


“Tree of Liberty” 

“The Crown Tree” 

“A Green Bough” 

“The Wild Palms” 

“Great Oaks” 

“A Tree Grows in Brooklyn” 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine” 


“The Tamarack Tree” 
. “Heaven Trees” 

. “Raintree County” 

. “Fair Oaks” 

_ “The Bird in the Tree” 
. “Taproots” 

_ “The Hornbeam Tree” 
_ “Out on a Limb” 

_ “Hearts of Hickory” 

_ “Trees of Heaven” 

._ “The Dark Wood” 

_ “The Trees Went Forth” 
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_ “Across the River and Into the Trees” 


involving trees or port 
correct authors. Prun 


( ‘ William Faulkner | 


) Betty Smith 
. ) Ross Lockridge, J' 
) Jesse Stuart 
) Stark Young | 
) Ben Ames Williams 
) James. Street 
) Frank Yerby a 
) John Trotwood Moo 
) Elizabeth Goudge 
) Howard Breslin 
) Ernest Hemingway 
) William Faulkner 
) LeGette Blythe 
) Walter O’Mara 
\°) Christine Weston 
) Elizabeth Page 3 
) Cid Ricketts Sumne! 
) 
) 


Louise Baker 
John Fox, Jr. 
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At the Nuremberg trials there had 
been a brief flurry of interest when 
the overwhelming evidence of experi- 
mentation on humans was presented. 
But even the full confessions of the 
Nazi doctors and nurses—all of whom 
claimed they had acted under order— 
were obscured by the wholesale hor- 
ror revealed by the Nuremberg trials. 

The story of the Lapins never really 
registered on the world conscience. 
The world was too preoccupied with 
problems of its own. 

The sense of defeat felt by. the 
Lapins in the years following the 
war took on a certain bitterness be- 
cause of Germany’s attitude on com- 
pensation. Germany had been making 
restitution of various sorts and paying 
pensions to concentration camp vic- 
tims in general, but had bypassed 
the human guinea pigs. The Associa- 
tion of Concentration Camp Survi- 
vors in Poland had made efforts over 
the years to obtain a favorable de- 
cision from the Bonn Government, 
which had accepted all the respon- 
sibilities involved in the succession 
from previous regimes. But the big 
legal stumbling block brought up each 
time by Bonn was that the Federal 
Republic of Germany had no diplo- 
matic relations with Poland and there- 
fore had no basis for dealing with 
Polish citizens. 

Life in Poland is hot easy even 
for people in full health. The large 
cities were burned and razed in the 
war; much of the young manpower 
had been stamped out or enfeebled; 
personal tragedy and weariness lay 
like an incubus over the land. If 
the Lapins became withdrawn and re- 
sentful, if they were not altogether 
convinced of the natural goodness of 
man, they at least came by their 
feelings the hard way. 

Nor was it surprising that some 
of them should have had doubts when 
they began to hear about a woman 
in the United States. by. the name of 
Caroline Ferriday who i new of their 
story and wanted to help 

And when, six meee = I went 
to Warsaw at the urging of Caroline 
Ferrida, al one. ao some of the Lapins, 
I sen ed ir disbelief that the help 

¢ ith them could 
ld them that 


‘Miss ‘Ferriday a approached the _ 


American volunteers who recently 
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ompleted 


a project which brought 


yenty-five disfigured young ladies 


bom Hiroshima to the United States 
br plastic and reconstructive surgery, 
md for an experience in living with 


American 


families. 


Itold ihe Lapins that these Amer- 


rn volunteers 


were now eager 


» put themselves at their disposal. 


t was natural, 


perhaps, that we 


ould think of the same general kind 
t program that had been carried out 
yith the Hiroshima Maidens—bring- 
ng the Lapins to the United States— 


but it was 
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would like us to do. 

ponse was appreciative but 
most as if they were trying 
themselves from the pain 
isenchantment. They said 


did not feel they had a 


isk anything of us. They 
reover, that all sorts of hin- 
nd problems would come 


it saying so directly, they 


to be telling me that they 
eferred not to have their 


sed. 


few weeks, the Lapins 


ealize that there might be 


basis for their hopes, es- 


Rally when we could write to them 


fruitful discussions with 
an and Polish governments. 


ablished that Poland would 


ports to the Ladies and 


United States Embassy in 
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1e Lapins were being put 
ion. Clothing in substan- 
Yy, and of good quality, 
by readers of the Sat- 
ew, was being shipped to 
The same was true of 
The Lapins began to hear 
mm people in many parts 
ted States. 
else was being contrib- 
stantial amounts, mainly 
of SR—money. An article 
apins in the magazine had 
eference to the fact that 
would be needed. The 
m the readers was elec- 
its generosity. 
step was to send over an 
iedical team for the pur- 


inf ae ‘ : 
‘0 working with Polish doctors 


ing some idea of what had 
tor the Lapins when they 
the United States. This 
was that, last September, 
n M. Hitzig, medical con- 
he project, Caroline Ferri- 
ward Benenson, execu- 


Peat, Bae te< Re 
a ee 


tive secretary of the project, and 
Erica Anderson, as rapporteur, went 
to Warsaw. By this time, the Lapins 
had stopped their battle against hope. 
Too many things were now in mo- 
tion to believe that nothing impor- 
tant would happen. 

Out of the fifty-three Ravensbrueck 
Lapins, the names of thirty-five were 
put on the list of those to come to 
the U.S. Of the eighteen who were 
passed over, most were either not 
well enough to make the trip, or had 
family responsibilities that could not 
be delegated. In any event, Dr. Hitzig 
and his party returned to New York 
with the medical records of thirty- 
five Lapins who were preparing for 
their visit to the New World. 

Two major problems remained. The 
first was arranging for the care of the 
Ladies in the United States. The sec- 
ond was transportation. 

As for the first problem, it was 
decided not to keep all the girls in 
any one city. Committees would be 
set up all over the country. These 
committees would consist of an in- 
ternist, a surgeon, a_ psychiatrist, 
an extracurricular activity chairman, 
a hospitality chairman, and a coordi- 
nator. Each city would work out a 
program under which its Polish guests 
would obtain the maximum benefit 
from their American experience. They 
would receive without charge, such 
medical and surgical attention as 
might be required. As a whole, fortu- 
nately, the group was in somewhat 
better health than had been expected. 
The Ladies had an increased suscepti- 
bility to the degenerative diseases; in 
some cases the old infections had never 
fully cleared up, and various organs 
of the body would be attacked from 
time to time. Painful leg swellings 
were not infrequent. But there were 
no insistent cases requiring imme- 
diate major surgery. In fact, it seemed 
possible that the way might be cleared 
for a thorough-going program of psy- 
chological rehabilitation and regen- 
eration. 

Hospitality committees were estab- 
lished in Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, 
Denver, Fall River, Birmingham, 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, and New York. 
No city was to have more than four 
girls. A plan was drawn up to meet 
most of the questions that might be 
asked by local committees, but it was 
made clear that there would be ample 
scope for each committee to lend in- 
dividuality to its hospitality. 

The second problem, transportation, 
was somewhat more complicated. 
Plane transportation from Warsaw for 
a group of thirty-five wouid cost many 
thousands of dollars, more than the 
project could afford. John Creedy, a 
familiar figure in the travel industry, 


took over the assignment of finding 
courtesy transportation. His first dis- 
cussions logically enough, were with 
his former colleagues at Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways, which had 
teamed up with the United States Air 
Force in providing transportation for 
the Hiroshima Maidens project. 

Once again, Pan American, through 
its president, Juan Trippe, responded 
affirmatively. But this was only the 
beginning of the battle. An airline 
that wishes to provide “pass” trans- 
portation on a project such as this 
must obtain special authorization 
from the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
And the request to the CAB must be 
filed, not by Pan American itself, but 
by an appropriate Government agen- 
cy, in this case, the United States 
State Department. That meant that 
someone had to win over the State 
Department. 


WV APPROACHED Congressman 
Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, of Michigan 
who suggested that we ‘seek the co- 
operation of eleven of his Congres- 
sional colleagues who happened to 
be of Polish descent. A letter for 
the State Department was prepared, 
which all twelve Congressmen gladly 
signed. 

But three days later, an officer of 
the State Department called to say 
that the request had been turned 
down. Congressman Machrowicz tele- 
phoned from Washington to relay the 
news and to say he was not accept- 
ing the decision. He said Assistant 
Secretary William B. Macomber, Jr., 
would be coming over to his office 
within a few minutes in order to make 
a personal explanation. 

A half-hour later, Congressman 
Machrowicz was on the telephone 
again. He wanted Secretary Macom- 
ber to tell me at first hand why the 
decision had been negative. Mr. Ma- 
comber came on the telephone. He 
was most cordial and sympathetic, 
but said that the Department feared 
that a favorable decision in this case 
would open up the floodgates of re- 
quests from needy and worthy people 
around the entire world. 

I reminded Secretary Macomber 
that we were not asking the Govern- 
ment to provide free transportation. 
We had already arranged for the 
transportation. If there was any prob- 
lem of a future floodtide of requests, 
Pan American would have to deal 
with it; and this was a risk that Pan 
American was willing to take. More- 
over, another branch of the State De- 
partment had issued visas to the girls. 
Our Embassy in Warsaw was enthu- 
siastic about the project. In any event, 
a departure date from Warsaw Had 
been set and was now only two weeks 
away. It was pointed out to Secretary 
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Macomber that the effect of the De- 
partment’s decision might be to annul 
the entire project. Was this their 
wish? Did the State Department take 
into account the high visibility that 
its cancellation of the project might 
have throughout the world? 

Secretary Macomber invited me to 
prepare an appeal memorandum and 
said he would be happy to bring the 
matter up again before the appropri- 
ate group in the Department. 

In preparing the appeal, we brought 
in some reinforcements. Senator 
Frank Carlson of Kansas, Senator Al- 
exander Wiley of Wisconsin, and Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits of New York all lent 
their urgent support and telephoned 
officials of the State Department. The 
next day, Congressman Machrowicz 
telephoned from Washington to re- 
port jubilantly that he had just re- 
ceived word from Secretary Macom- 
ber that the State Department had re- 
versed itself and was very happy to 
give its go-ahead to the CAB. 

There were yet other knots to be 
untangled in connection with the 
flight. One knot concerned the need 
to obtain special permission from the 
Polish Foreign Ministry for Pan 
American to land at the Warsaw 
airport. Protocol required that this be 
done in the form of a special invitation 
to be transmitted to the Washington 
office of Pan American. Another prob- 
lem had to do with the full servicing 
of the plane in Warsaw. Did Warsaw 
have 115-octane gasoline? It did not. 
And so it went. I was to learn that the 
most difficult part of flying a commer- 


cial plane took place not in the cock- . 


pit but over the telephone. 

But one by one the knots yielded— 
thanks to some special help from the 
U.S. Embassy in Warsaw, Mr. W. P. 
Bernard Fuksiewicz, of the Committee 
of Concentration Camp Survivors, and 
the patience of Pan American officials. 

I need not say how good it felt, the 
morning of December 17, to drive out 
to the Warsaw Airport and see the 
tall tail assembly of a DC-7 with its 
Pan American insignia towering over 
the terminal building. Twenty-seven 
of the Lapins were there with their 
families and their modest baggage. 
Eight additional Lapins, who couldn’t 
leave in December, will be coming in 
February. 

As soon as we boarded the plane, 
it became obvious that for most of 
the girls this was to be their first 
flight. They laughed tremulously 
when the steward explained ditching 
procedure over water. 

“The sharks would stick up their 
noses and turn away from our skinny 
legs,” said Jadwiga Dzido-Hassa. 
“We'd have to beg them to pay any 
attention to us.” 

It was interesting to see the trans- 


formation in the attitudes of the Ladies 
as the plane neared the United States. 
There was no longer anything re- 
strained about their smiles; when 
they laughed it was a pure reflection 
of their enjoyment of living. 

At International Airport, New York, 
a reception party was on hand, led 
by Romuald Spasowski, Polish Am- 
bassador to the U.S., representatives 
of Polish-American organizations, 
Pan American World Airways offi- 
cials, and members of the Ravens- 
brueck Lapins Committee, including 
Dr. Hitzig, Mrs. Benenson, Miss Fer- 
riday, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Janta, 
Julian Bach, Jr., and Erica Anderson. 

The customs officials sped them 
through with little formality and, 
after a brief press conference at the 
airport, the Ladies had their first 
experience with the highway net- 
work system into midtown Manhat- 
tan. The caravan stopped two or 
three times to see the Manhattan 
skyline and the Christmas trees on 
Park Avenue. Then the Ladies were 
taken to the Henry Hudson Hotel 
where they were to stay for several 
days, during which they would go 
sightseeing, pay a visit to the United 
Nations, have their medical checkups 
at Dr. Hitzig’s office and be the guests 
at various receptions in their honor. 

The chairmen of the local hospi- 
tality committees had come to New 
York to meet together as a group with 
the executive committee of the proj- 
ect. Mutual problems were consid- 
ered. Then each chairman escortec 
his Polish guests to their Americar 
homes in time for Christmas. There 
were packages under Christmas tree: 
in some two dozen American home: 
with Polish names on them. Ther 
were also reciprocal gifts—works o 
art, books, and perhaps even a bottl 
or two of Polish vodka—with Amer. 
ican names on them. 

Meanwhile, it is possible to repor 
some progress on the matter of pen 
sions and compensation. Direct dis 
cussions have been held with repre 
sentatives of the Bonn Governmen 
We have been impressed with th 
sympathetic interest of the Germa 
government. An attempt is bein, 
made, which we are convinced is 
genuine, to find a way around the 
previous difficulty; i.e., the fact that 
no diplomatic relations exist between 
Bonn and Warsaw. That Germany 
would like to make a meaningful 
moral gesture soon seems clear. There 
is definite movement on this issue. 

One last thing: The Ladies have 
asked the editor to express their 
heartfelt thanks to the readers of SR 


“whose support has helped make it 


possible for them to be here. To those 
thanks, the editor most warmly adds 
his own. —N. C. 
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THE BUNDESTAG ACTS 


AFTER THE PUBLICATION of N.C 
Letter to the German People 
Frankfurter Allgemeine, one of 
leading German daily newspapers 
with an editorial calling on thi 
ment to fulfill its obligations to 
Ravensbrueck Lapins), readers 
newspaper responded vigorously. 
them wrote expressing their SUIT 
contrary to general belief, there 
victims of Nazi atrocities who ha 
been compensated by the Germa 
ment, 

Several members of the Germai 
tag have now taken up the ca 
Lapins. Among those actively 
are Social Democrats Carlo 
Frenzel, and Ritzel and Christia 
crats Boehm and Friedensburg. O 
the Bundestag unanimously ad¢ 
resolution calling upon the Gen 
ernment to see to it that “th 
ing Polish women and girls wk 
Hitler period were forced to 
objects of medical experimenta 
who suffered grave injuries” shc 
mediately receive adequate comp\ 
Sponsors of the resolution indic 
the German government had de 
self in favor of asking the Gi 
International Red Cross to ha 
funds. 

Outside the German Bundesté 
tive on behalf of the Lapins has d 
The German Catholic Welfare Sei 
formed a committee which will } 
private action on behalf of th 
if the German government does 
a reasonable solution soon. 

HEINz V 
Berlin, Germany 
because on the whole they 
personality and found it ent 
Does this seem to argue a tol 
calm and sensible attitude or 
of the ordinary newspaper 
The press/ is generally ap 
by the public fot what it 
than for what it pretends to 
don’t feel it as a power in tk 
but as a working-day prere 
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Column Two should read: 

Thy T8610. 5,784 12 17 13059: 
2:20, 19, 4.15, 46.7. 
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Report on 


WO YEARS ago, a group of thirty- 

eight Polish ladies completed a 

six months’ visit to the United 
States. While here, they lived with 
American families in various cities and 
received medical, surgical, psychiatric, 
and dental treatment for injuries or ill- 
nesses incurred as concentration camp 
victims during the Second World War. 
They had one thing in common: a label. 
The label was Ravensbrueck Lapins, or 
human guinea pigs. As inmates at the 
Ravensbrueck Camp in Germany, they 
had been impressed into experimental 
surgery. Their legs had been cracked 
open; broken glass or dirty rags or other 
gangrenating materials had been insert- 
ed into the wounds. New sulfa drugs 


were then used in test efforts to check. 


the raging infections. 

Though their physical wounds had 
long since closed, the emotional rup- 
tures were still open. Moreover, they 
had been excluded from West Ger- 
many’s compensation program for con- 
centration camp victims. West Ger- 
many, which regarded itself as the legal 
successor of the previous government, 
had no objection in principle to paying 
the Lapins. The difficulty, as Bonn saw 
it, was that the Polish ladies were 
citizens of a state with which West 
Germany had no official relations. 

Both these problems—further medical 
care and the means of obtaining com- 
pensation from Germany—were brought 
to the attention of the same group of 
American citizens who had made it 
possible for the Hiroshima Maidens to 
come to the United States for plastic 


and reconstructive surgery, medical 


the Ladies 


treatment, psycho-therapy, and voca- 
tional training. A _ visit to Warsaw 
established the authenticity of their 
needs. In attempting to meet these 
needs, the most difficult problem was to 
convince the Polish ladies that the offer 
of help was real and that they were 
not being tricked for a reason they 
couldn’t comprehend. Indeed, not until 
the Pan American airliner put down in 
Warsaw to take them to the United 
States did some of them begin to ac- 
cept the reality of the vast change that 
was to come into their lives. 

The change didn't come about all at 
once. But after a while, they became 
caught up in a new tempo. When not 
in the hospital for medical treatment, 
they traveled or took special courses of 
study or resumed interests they had put 
aside many years earlier. They were 
given new wardrobes and hairdos; even 
more wondrous was the rediscovery of 
gaiety. When they completed their 
treatment and travels and prepared to 
return to Poland, there was a new emo- 
tional underpinning in most cases that 
was unmistakable. 

One important piece of unfinished 
business remained at the time of their 
departure, however. Germany had not 
yet agreed to extend to the Ladies the 
same compensation that had been made 
available to concentration camp victims 
from other countries. The Ladies had 
appointed us their legal representative 
to negotiate with Germany; as citizens 
of the United States we did not come 
under Germany’s ruling that it could 


not deal with individuals of an un- 
recognized country. We entered into 


direct discussions with German Em- 
bassy officials in Washington; they were 
most cordial and assured us that sym- 
pathetic consideration was being given 
to our request. 

One interim gesture was made, how- 
ever. At the time of the departure of 
the Lapins for Poland, West Germany 
sent a check for $27,000 to the Amer- 
ican sponsoring group as a contribution 
toward the medical costs of the project. 
It was decided to put the money in 
escrow pending final determination of 
the appeal for full compensation to the 
Ladies. The American sponsoring group 
then retained special counsel to pursue 
the case for full compensation directly 
with the German government. Several 
trips were made to Bonn; persistent ef- 
forts were made to clear away all the 
obstacles, legal and otherwise, that 
might be involved. 

Finally, a few weeks ago, came the 
good news that full compensation would 
be paid; that is, each of the Ladies 
would receive between 25,000 and 40, 
000 DM. This would be converted at a 
preferential exchange rate into 444.000 
to 720,000 zlotys, which, at the official 
tourist rate would equal $18,750 to $30,- 
000. The International Red Cross 
would handle the payments and help 
to determine the amount of compensa- 
tion in each case. Over 100 other medical 
experiment victims behind the lron 
Curtain would enjoy the same benefits. 

Recently, we went to Warsaw to 
share the good news with the ladies and 
to consider remaining problems. The 
Ladies who met us at the train station 
were to our mind one of the most at- 
tractive and exciting groups of women 
we had seen anywhere in the world. 
They had prettied up for the occasion 
and were a laughing and waving com- 
pany as they swept toward us on the 
train platform. We spent many hours 
together during the next few days. In 
most cases, the news about them was 
good, very good. Several had been able 
to obtain new housing accommodations 
and gloried in the privacy. One of them, 
an artist, had obtained important new 
commissions. Some of their husbands 
had found better jobs; one of them had 
onlv recently received a doctor's degree 
in law. There was some bad news. Two 
of the Ladies had not been too well. 
Some of them were looking for better 
jobs. On the whole, however, it was a 
far different group from the one I had 
first met almost three years ago. 

There was profound satisfaction, of 
course, over the news that their battle 
of sixteen years for some recognition 
from Germany had been won. Not that 
any Of them could ever be “compen- 
sated” for the years at Ravensbrueck or 
the torment of the operations and the 
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Editorial 


Continued from page 28 





raging infections, or the long years of 
difficulty that followed. But at least 
the reality of their ordeal was no 
longer being ignored; at least they 
were being included in benefits, however 
small or large, available to victims from 
other countries. Their anguished mem- 
ories were not for sale but at least the 
anguish did not have to be compound- 
ed. 

After we discussed the yardsticks for 
determining payment in each case, I 


brought up the matter of the $27,000 | 


that had been kept in escrow pending 


final settlement. The $27,000 belonged | 
to the Ladies. How did they want us to | 


give it to them—divided into equal 
parts or sent to the group as a whole? 
Bogumila Babinska - Dobrowolska 
spoke up. “We have made a decision 
about the $27,000,” she said. “We know 
you will have other projects. We know 
that always on your projects you have 
had to work without money. Now you 


will have something to start with. This | 


. >> 
will make us very happy. 
It was one of the most stirring mo- 


ments I have ever known, and I let the | 


Ladies know it. But I couldn’t accept 
the money, and said so. It would be 
some months now before the final de- 
tails of the compensation arrangement 
could be worked out. Meanwhile. I 
knew there was urgent need of money 
by many of the Ladies. 

“We do not like to disagree with 
you,” Bogumila said, “but our minds are 
quite made up. You will use the money 
in any way you wish. This is definite: 
we will not yield.” 

This gave me the opening I needed. 
Since they had just given me absolute 
power to do anything I wished with the 
money, I was now prepared to tell them 
of my decision. We would set aside 
$5,000 for a possible new project, the 
nature of which was to be determined 
on a mutual basis. Half the balance— 
$11,000—would be set aside as an 
emergency fund—whether for illness or 
extreme hardship—for the Ladies and 
their families. The other half would 
take the form of a “Fun Fund.” Be- 
cause of currency exchange complica- 
tions, it is difficult for Polish citizens to 
visit Paris or London or other foreign 
places. This fund, therefore, would be 
for the unabashed purpose of providing 
recreation or holiday opportunities 
abroad. 

It was not easy to obtain assent to 
this decision, but the point was carried. 
In any event, the visit to Warsaw was 
most pleasant and productive. SR read- 
ers helped to make this project possible 
in the first place; this account is in the 
nature of a progress report. —N.C. , 
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Report on the Ladies 


\’ WARSAW, I was the privileged 

ecipient of the attentions of some 
iree dozen of the loveliest ladies |] 
encountered anywhere in the 
They met me at the railroad sta- 
(For days a grisly nightmare of 


tog had Jain like bulky adhesive on the 


have 
world. 
tion. 


‘dirport runways.) And that night the 
lovely ladies made me their guest at a 
egal banquet in the city’s leading hotel. 


Ordinarily, this ‘page is not devoted 
t0. a detailed recital of the editor’s social 
calendar. But there was something spe- 
dal about this occasion that has dis- 
sipated the editor’s reluctance on this 
score. For the lovely ladies were mem- 
bers of a group who had received hos- 
pitality in the homes of many SR 
readers. They had come to the United 
States for medical, surgical, and psy- 
chological care. Their ilhesses and _in- 


juries had been inflicted at the Ravens- 
brueck concentration camp by Nazi 
doctors in the Second World War. The 
doctors were experimenting with new 
drugs ind had used the Polish girls as 
a me | Pigs. Broken Eas, 
euty rags gangrene-produc 
ig materials had been inserted into the 


bones ot the ladies, causing excessive in- 
‘tions in order to test new sulfanili- 
inide drugs. Some of the girls, in steriliz- 
ation experiments, lost their capacity to 
© mothers, All this came to light in 
the Nuy emberg trials. 

In any event, for twelve years after 
the end’ of the war, the Ravensbrueck 
apins, as they came to be known, were 
Without adequate attention. Worse still, 


9 
a 


they were sick of spirit. While at 
Ravensbrueck they were sustained by 
the certainty that, if ever they got out of 
Ravensbrueck alive, the world would 
insist that full justice be put to work in 
their behalf. But almost everyone in 
Poland after the war had his own cata- 
logue of horrors to look back upon or 
try to forget. And the rest of the world 
had its own preoccupations. 

What cut most deeply was the fact 
that Germany, which had given pen- 
sions and compensation to other victims 
of Nazi brutality, had bypassed the 
claims of the Polish victims. Germany s 
position was that it had no official re- 
lationship with Poland; therefore, it 
had no way of dealing with Polish 
citizens. 

This was the situation in 1957, when 
we learned about the Polish ladies 
through Miss Caroline Ferriday, who 
hoped that SR might mount a project 
in their behalf similar to the one just 
completed in behalf of the Hiroshima 
Maidens. 

The Polish ladies were brought to the 
United States just before Christmas 
1958. They stayed here almost a year. 
They were given medical and surgical 
treatment. They also traveled around 
the United States; they were received 
in the White House and on the floor 
of the U.S. Senate. And the West Ger- 
man government accepted our creden- 
tials as legal representative of the la- 
dies. After prolonged negotiations, Ger- 
many last year agreed to give the ladies 
maximum compensation. These pay- 





ments were received some months ago 
and were converted into Polish currency 
at a highly favorable rate, meaning that 
most of these women would not have 
to worry about economic privation for 
many years, Not that any amount of 
money could ‘expunge the misery and 
brutality of the experiments. But it was 
good to see justice in operation; it was 
good to be free of money troubles. 


Ee evening I dined in Warsaw with 
the Polish ladies marked four years to 
the day since they arrived in the 
United States. I thought back to the 
way they looked when I accompanied 
them on the plane provided for their 
journey with the compliments and re- 
spects of Pan American. World Airways. 
They were tremulous, emotionally and 
physically drained. But now I looked 
around the long banquet table; the 
ladies were attractive, confident, radi- 
ant, full of interest in life. They spoke 
of things they were doing and hoped 
to do. They glowed when they spoke of 
the occasional visits to Warsaw by 
Americans with whom they had lived 
in the United States. And they made it 
clear that they were grateful to be able’ 
to meet their own problems without 
turning elsewhere for help. 

Many of them said they wished they 
might have the opportunity to recipro- 
cate the hospitality they had received 
in America. “I now have an attractive 
flat in Sopot,” said Zofia Kormanska- 
Kolanska, “and it would make me 
happy to have my American friends 
come to stay with me.” 

Osiczko Stanislawa said her illness 
“is no longer so terrifying because I 
am now in a position to treat it.” As for 
her greatest single wish, it is that “I 
could arrange things so that happiness 
and joy would never leave my American 
friends.” 

The big news about Bogumila Do- 
browolska-Jasiuk, spokesman and lead- 
er for the group, is that she has just 
married the man with whom she has 
been in love for more than ten years. 
She now has her own home for the first 
time in her life. She spoke of her joy 
in playing host in Warsaw to those 
American couples she met in the United 
States. 

Joanna Szydlowska, an accomplished 
silversmith and designer of jewelry, said 
she had just bought a new kiln for 
enameling and was excited about 
its possibilities. She is busy preparing 
for a comprehensive exhibition of her 
work in. Warsaw. She enjoys being in a 
position now to work for the love of it. 

Stefania Sieklucka is also arranging 
for a scheduled showing of her work in 
a few months. She designs carpets and 
tapestries. She still needs systematic 
treatment for her heart trouble and 
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but she is 


rheumatism in excellent 


spirits, 
"P lagia Mackowska finds herself in- 
_§}reasingly occupied in caring for mem- 
@pers of her family who are seriously ill. 
‘@0e herself goes through periods when 
er old leg injuries flare up, but much 
|J} the time she says she feels quite well. 
@phe doesn’t aspire to personal happi- 
because she isn’t sure it is really 
‘))‘tainable, but she invests most of her 
sin a durable peace for the world. 
ould also like to “master the Eng- 
/ sh language but this, too, seems un- 
| al able.” 
)viunia Lapinska recently took a trip 
| .e seashore and mountains and has 
| four pounds. “My spirits are 
and I find myself with a smile on 
iy lips from time to time. I now have 
flat. I do not work any more outside 
» v home. I am able to do a great deal 
mai re ding for the first time. I am happy 
he new position I am in enables 
help my famiy and many others 
lose to my heart.” 
Similar sentiments were expressed by 
fia Sas-Hoszowska-Tietz. “What do 1 
m0 now? I Jead a quiet life. I have no 
Byildren so I take care of children of 
oor parents of two families. I try not 
') Waste a single penny, not spending 
on superfluous things, for I know how 
ud our American friends had to work 
)get it for us. I still suffer from a bad 
: fat and my old leg infection, but I 
| being treated by very good doc- 
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~ jAnna Zieleniec, who, like her husband, 
in artist, is now looking for a studio. 
is something I have wanted all my 
id I hope to find one. The chil- 
»)¢ are growing up and IJ expect to 
mye half a day for my painting. I 
_uld like to be able to illustrate chil- 
™n’s books. Up to now, I did not dare 
y hope that all this would be possible, 
"now I think I may be able to do it. 
i lea ‘t I know that it all now depends 
ee me,” 
ee Sta islawa Czajkowska-Bafia reported 
>) important change in her family’s life 
//e she bought a Fiat 1399 automo- 


me. The family outing on wheels has 
1 


ome a regular event. “I was thrilled 
> I received my driver’s license,” 
@ said. “But the really important news 


) 
I 
» °w family is that my husband has 
mm ived his law degree and is now 
"king on his thesis for a professor- 
yy 
© ‘nother new car owner is Irene 
ese] who recovered from tuber- 
> “is while in the United States. “I 
' “live the kind of vigorous life I had 
‘ys wished for. I think I have shed 
ss from my life. I can climb moun- 
'S. | swim whenever I can. It gives 
very deep happiness to be out in the 


‘1 and to be close to nature.” 
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Jadwiga Gisges spends most of her 
time helping to take care of her grown 
daughter, a ten-year-old granddaughter, 
and a seventy-nine-year-old brother. Be- 
cause of all these obligations she is 
apprehensive about buying a flat, “for 
then I might be in financial difficulties 
again.” In her present quarters she has 
to share a single bathroom and kitch- 
en with five families. “But I am able 
now to do many things I have not done 
before. What do I wish for? Perhaps 
before I die I would like to visit my 
friends again in the United States. And 
it would be very nice to have a flat of 
my own.” 

Maria Skibinska is over her asthma 
but she said she is “conscious that she 
has an organ inside her called a heart.” 
Her husband is ailing now with an 
ulcer of the colon. Her two children 
are growing up very fast. Both of them 
—a boy and a girl—are studying Eng- 
lish. “I don’t have to work any more, 
thanks to the compensation, so I can 
take care of my children, who know 
at last that they have a real mother.” 

Maria Cabaj no*longer works profes- 
sionally. With her compensation she 
brought a new house and a small plot 
of land. “I no longer have to carry 


water from a community well. We have - 


running water in this house. We also 
have a shed for a cow and thirty chick- 
ens. We have a nice garden. I have 
planted many roses, My family—a hus- 
band, two children, and three grand- 
children—are very happy with these 
improved conditions.” 

Wladyslawa Marczewska and_ her 
family spent several weeks last summer 
at a health resort in Bulgaria. “It was a 
good experience, There was much sun, 
and the sea and the iodine were good 
for my nerves. What do I like to do 
now? I like to meet with the other 
girls who have been to the United 
States and talk about our experiences 
there. And we all dream about the time 


that our American friends will come to 
us. We would so much like to see 
Caroline Ferriday in our own homes.” 
And so it went. There is not enough 
space to report on every one of the 
Polish ladies, but the brief accounts 
presented above are a representative 
cross-section of the entire group. If any 
SR readers would like a more particu- 
larized report on specific individuals, the 
requests will be promptly met. 


Oxr more point. Jadwiga Dzido- 
Hassa, who was the first of the Polish 
ladies I met in Warsaw five years ago 
and who acted as my guide and inter- 
preter, said that perhaps the greatest 
change in the condition of the ladies 
was psychological rather than material. 
“Why are we wealthy?” she asked. “We 
are wealthy because we know that 
whatever happens in the world we now 
have real friends. This is what counts. 
We have emotional security and it is a 
wonderful thing. To have people close 
to us gives us a feeling of warmth and 
well-being and we think about it and 
talk about it all the time.” 

When I asked the ladies at the din- 
ner what they would do if they had a 
magic wand, the answer came_ back 
without hesitation. They said almost 
with one voice that what they wanted 
was a world free of fear, free of brutal- 
ity, free of war. As Irene Backie] said: 
“If I had a magic wand, I would try 
to make all people wise enough to make 
a better world. With this magic wand, 
I would abolish all frontiers, do away 
with all deadly devices, and introduce 
human beings to the real meaning of 
love and harmony. N obody in this won- 
derful land of mine would have to 
worry about telling children about their 
murdered or tortured parents or grand- 
parents or about death camps and de- 
stroyed cities. And people would spend 
their energies developing human wis- 


dom.” —N.C, 





Always We Walk Through Unknown People 


By James Schevill 


LWAYS we walk through unknown people, 
Guessing them; the click of meeting 
Steps lightly into passing, as our guess 

Rides through curious air in a glance 

Or grimace—an elusive grin— 

To walk through faces, eyes, legs, 

Arms, nodding necks, similar veins; 

A peculiar pulse prods through flesh, 

Pounding in a rage of recognition: 

That person I guess is somewhere me, 

Somehow I walk in his difference, 

This meeting sometime is our parting, 


To guess him is our only greeting. 





SOPHISTICATION? 


I AM most interested in Dr. S. Roy’s as- 
surance that “few countries are more bi- 
ologically sophisticated than India,” and 
his suggestion that we should follow 
India’s example [Lerrers TO THE EpiToR, 
Jan. 19]. Surely, as a physician, Dr. Roy is 
aware that the mean life expectancy in this 
country is in the low seventies, and that 
in India it is in the very low thirties. 

Dr. Roy also quotes India’s low divorce 
rate as evidence that family-arranged mar- 
riage “has proved to be the most enduring 
basis for a lifelong marital relationship,’ 
yet when he uses the word “love” he feels 
compelled to enclose it in quotation marks, 
indicating that he feels love to be a su- 
perstition used by Westerners to justify 
their folly. 

Apparently Dr. Roy sees the world faced 
with a choice between not infrequent il- 
legitimacies and divorces on the one hand, 
and loveless but stable marriages, over- 
whelming overpopulation, near-universal 
malnutruition, and probable death at the 
age of thirty-one on the other. I invite 
him to explain his reasons for making the 
second choice, and for calling it “bio- 
logical sophistication.” 

ROBERT SHERMAN. 
Merion Station, Pa. 


| AM HIGHLY DISTRESSED to see the letter 
of Dr. S. Roy of Bombay, India. Its con- 
tent is filled with inaccuracy, arrogance, 
and self-righteousness. I am distressed be- 
cause I happen to be a citizen of India. 
My forefathers have been living in India 
for the last few thousand years. Four years 
ago I came to the United States for higher 
education. I have no reason to be less 
patriotic than any of my countrymen, but 
I beg to differ with a superpatriot. 

I happen to come from a type of family 
(an average middle-class educated family 
in Bengal) which discourages marriage of 
girls under twenty and men under tywenty- 
four. 

Marriage and divorce statistics/of India 
are highly fabricated by Dr. Roy. From 
my personal experience I know that a great 
majority of marriages in India are per- 
formed in religious ceremonies without 
any legal license or notification to any 
authority. A birth, legitimate or not, even 
in a big city, not to speak of innumerable 
villages, may not be reported to an au- 
thority. Divorce among educated middle- 
class people is extremely low (women in 
this class are economically dependent on 
men and are still considered virtually as 
their property) but desertion among the 
vast majority of uneducated poor people 
is completely unaccounted for in the sta- 
tistics. 

In other words, no reliable statistics 
can be given about the percentage of il- 
legitimate births, marriages, divorces, or 
desertions in that country of 430 million 
people belonging to a vast spectrum of 
culture, race, religion, and economic strata. 
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A gross generalization is bound to be 
highly misrepresentative. 

Lastly, the moral, question of illegiti- 
macy is one on’ which many people differ, 
in or outside India. 

: BINAYAK GHOSH. 


Denton,/ Tex. 


Q@. & A. 


WHERE ON EARTH do you find fellows 
like Hoke Norris to review books? \And 
having found him, why do you subject 
the work of a fine novelist like Nadine 
Gordimer to his scrutiny? 

Now I haven’t read “Occasion for Lov- 


ing’ [SR, Jan. 12]. I have no way of 
knowing whether this is one of Miss Gor- 
dimer’s significant contributions to the 
understanding of human relationships or 
perhaps a gallant attempt to deal with 
difficult subject matter which may not 
have come off. I could not possibly find 
out from Mr. Norris. 

What does Mr. Norris do? He divides 
novelists into two classes: those who write 
life, and those who write about life. He 
deprecates Miss Gordimer because he 
thinks she is one of the latter, although 
in passing this judgment he relegates her 
to some distinguished company; I daresay 
she will take some wry comfort from 
joining Henry James and Virginia Woolf. 
The reviewer then proceeds through some 
puerile ruminations about readers being 
swamped in rationalizations. Mr. Norris's 
antipathy for thought is understandable; 
his writing indicates little capacity for 


analysis. Reflective reading is not fori 


likes of him; much better to pulse 
throb with Algren or O’Hara. 

I urge that a fine artist like Miss 
dimer deserves better. . . . There are 
a great many novelists who are wr 
as well as she. The confrontation. of 
races in South Africa is a conditio 
vast significance for all humanity. W 
ever Miss Gordimer has to say about 
fearful predicament is worth kno 
BbDOUE ase. 

Joun P. Conpr: 


Davis, Calif. 


Eprror’s Note: Mr. Norris replies: 
criticism is the expression of opt 
There are no objective standards {0 
formulation of critical opinion. I have 
pressed my opinion of Miss Gordi 
work.;The letter expresses an opinio 
me. I am not disposed to argue with 


AGAINST THE TIDE 


KATHARINE Kun, in her illuminating 
ticle on the Franz Kline exhibit 
touring the’ country [SR, Jan. 26], 
filled a major gap, for few other revié 
chose to pay attention to this exhibit. 
Kuh should be praised for her deef 
sight into the work of Franz Kline, 
for her ability to appreciate the 
painting America has produced at 4 
when it is being severely derided 
other critics. 

GABRIEL WEISBEE 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


SR/February 16, 
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Microbiology - 3 
Lo 


mental activity, but it indicates the interchange in contributions of some of 


the men active in the department. It was at this time that Mr. C. ¢C. Moore, 


a large grower of olives and former head of the PanAmerican Exposition in 


T 


1915, gave a dinner at the historic Pacific Union Club. Dr. Geiger, as repre- 


sentative of the Government, told him that no olives would leave California 


unless they were processed at 240° F for 40 minutes. Moore asserted that this 


would ruin the olives, but it 


eK. F. Meyer, profes: 


mid 1920's and took over the Department of Bacteriology in 1924. At this time 
he Department served both academic and medical’ students in the old Hygiene- 
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Pathology Building in Berkeley. Both vig gorous and rigorous, 


teaching are still encountered occasionally, with endless lectures and sharp 


sarcasm toward performing students. Lectures which began as early at one 
o'clock might not be done at six. Meyer also acquired the directorship of 


ably started of University 
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[ficer of the Department of Public Health in Chicago. an exciti ng spot during 
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ne days of prohibition and open prostitution. He was also Associate Profes- 
sor of Bacte eriology, Univer rsity of Chicago. 
A major change occurred in the Department of 1928, when the first half 

of the second year of the medical curriculum was moved to San Francisco, leaving I 

the first year in Berkeley until the Fall of 1958. Thus two Departments of 

sacteriology existed, one in Berkeley and one in San Francisco. In Berkeley 
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third floor of the old Medical Building. Doors led into space, one room was 


full of bathtubs, another of childre 


Under the clock tower, approached under rafters. a small window 


revealed the droppings of owls or other birds since 1897 and here animal 
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expensive architects in what is now the San Francisco City College and in the 


Life Sciences Building in Berkeley, The third floor, which was to serve until 


the Fall of 1958, also housed Chauncey D. Leake, currently president-elect 


of the A.A.A.S. and known across the country for his work in both pharmacology 


and medical education. 
class in bacterio ology exclusively for medical students 3 
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Septemher,, 1928, was naturally patterned closely after the class of the year 
sefore, which included academic students. § 
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and the course became more and more independent. The chairmanship continued 


under K, F, Meyer on both sides of the Bay, as well as the directorship of 
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‘oundation, demanding a three-way split of his interests and time. On 


close decisions, Hooper Foundation invariably won. After War IT he relinquished 


the chairmanship and departments became independent. Preventive Medicine, the 


atest terminus of the chain of terms which started with "Hygiene," had been 


retained in the Department of Bacteriology, partly because bacteriology could 
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not be taught without including much of preventive medicine, and partly because 
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ALUMNI-FACULTY ASSOCIATION 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINB 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 22, CALIFORNIA 


June 2], 196) 


Librarian: 


You have asked me how the idea of the special bindings of 
certain books in blue morocco with gold trim came about. As I 
recall, it occurred something like this: 


During World War II, we had a “stepped-up program", whereby the 
students were given only a two weeks annual vacation instead of 
about two months, the usual time. As a result they finished the 
48-month course in 36 months. This compelled long hours for 
teachers, and it added to the load incident to the loss of some 
150 men to the Armed Services. The result, particularly in the 
Clinic with which I was associated, was a great strain on the 
working staff. But, as usual with such Strains,’ there was a 
compensation in the form of wry humor. This showed itself in 
our referring to ourselves as "The Battle-Scared Veterans of 
Mount Parnassus". We even had some 50 caricatures made of US, 
which are now on exhibit in the office of the Alumni Association 
in the Millberry Union. 


When the war was over, we were so delighted to get our men-in- 
service back that we gave them a big Home Coming Banquet in the 
Palace Hotel. I happened to be Chairman of the Committee. We 
“passed around the hat"; and to our surprise, it contained 
about two thousand dollars. So we ordered every luxury for the 
Banquet (see program in the volume on the School of Medicine): 
luckily, we had a few hundred dollars left over. 


When my retirement came in 1950, my confreres made a Special 
occasion of it, and I was presented with a memorial volume 
beautifully bound in blue morocco with golditrim. This gave 

us an idea: why not have bound, in the same way, some thirty 
volumes pertaining to the growth and development of the 

School of Medicine? This was done. The collection has now 
grown to some 59 volumes, and more are being added from time 

to time. You have them suitably shelved in the History Room, 

as a donation to the Library from the Alumni-Faculty Association. 


W. E. Carter, M. D. 
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FRaNcls, CHAMBERLAIN Abstract of Data Contained in Folder Pertaining to VIP Suite. 
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(Northen Area ) 
OE fhe advisability of a suite of rooms for the housing of visiting 
(bouthera: Area) lecturers and others in the new student union had been often dis- 
era cussed, and the discussions became acute as the opening of the 
Francis SOY present Millberry Union approached. 

Treasurer 
WILLIAM E, CARTER ae J : tT. . Ss , 
Councilor-at-Large the aid of the Yoctors'! Wives was enlisted and on February 1), 1956 
oes a Committee was appointed. It considted of Mrs. Howard Naffziger, 
Faux Rosst, JR, Mrs. leon Goldman, Mrs. Thomas Fullenglove, Mrs. Norman Sweet and 
Co ci fr > t f * 79 
‘ican eee Mrs. John Saunders. The Vommittee called on the Architect, Mr. 
Editor Pileuger and inlisted his enthusiasm and aid. 
FRANCES M. CARTER 

Executive Secretary i 
Ration, REE eHIG Oca The Campus Construction Committee » headed by the late Dr. Herbert 
AER ROSEN Johnstone, made an appeal to Mr. John BE. waestaff of the Building 
eee ee and Grounds Administration, asking that two end rooms on the second 
(ME BEANS Re floor of the male students wing, be consolidated and made into a 
Danie. W. BoUDETT j Visiti Pers 
Vite eee suite for Visiting Persons. 
MAURICE J, BROWN 
Robert A, BurNS a 5 Z . $ -— . it P 
Dee Mrs. John Saunders, on inquiry, found that Miss Dore Kerr » interior 
pakbes E- CLEMENT Decorator, (incidentally daughter of William J. Kerr > Kmeritus 
(i OMAS AG Corse Professor of Medicine), had been appointed to direct and oversee 
in et Ceawlonne color schemes, furnishings ete of the Union. Miss Kerr's interest 
ne WE OREION if was obtained. It was found that the cost of standard furnishings 
GUERNE W. DELAPPE Was 085 OO per room. 
Max DUNIEVITZ ie “ 

OBERT H. FAGAN 
JOHN M,. FERNALD . i: gts ; : ayaa 1 Ts 
iLGkNE D. FINKLE On March 18, 1957, Mr. Wagstaff inquired of the Doctors! Wives 
SHER GAINES Association if the ladies would care to underwrite the extra 
frase tt GIANSIRACUSA expense involved in making a VIP suite ot of the two rooms. He 
ALFRE 0 2 car ‘ Jasio - +4 $ 1+ 
Vee enclosed a design of the suite. 
EARL O. HAGEN 
Eowarp F, HEALEY on , 4 . 1 9 ica S : 
ae W. Hints fhe Association was successful in raising the funds in small 

“MES F, HOLLOWAY ae ae Re ret L 
pueer O. Houmes contributions of five dollars from each of over a hundred contributors. 
* SPENCER HOYT 


CHARLES A. ISHAM 
ALLEN H, JOHNSON 


DWN G- KEARNEY In the fall of 1950, Mrs. Saunders reported that an anionymous donor 
‘IN E. KERR on i nr . : * eee Sa ee 0 = eae 

cen KILGORE, JR. had contributed 5250.00 providing suitable frames for two Van 

 “¥IAM S. KISKADDEN ‘ . : : ; ‘ 

uahlts H. Lupwie Gough prints and a picture by Mr. Maurice Logan. 

*KLE M. MARSH ss _ 


WeHOLAS G, MAXIMOV 
ALTER §. MAZEN 


HORTON A. MEYER In the short time that the Suite has been available, it has been 
MARVIN M ‘ a e e : 7 2 - —~ 

CHAR A. Bree put at the disposal of several visitors » much to their expressed 
OBERT R, PINGE ; = 7 fore * em - Sy " ! 

Books PRINGLE delight. Over the years to come, its influence is incalculable. 
rw eRICK F, RAGSDALE 


‘. WILLIAM RECTOR 
WILLIAM A. REILLY Ron Payti a .7 ss 1d ie th ee a i.e patna \ 
inne J. RocHEX ( or fur LNerY details, see idlaer i1n € mistory .oom oO UNE LLoPary }. 
HN C. SCHLAPPI 
ANWOOD S, SCHMIDT 
ICHARD O. SCHOFIELD 
FpROLD R. SCHWALENBERG 
ARD SHAPIRO 
ERNEST W/, SHAW 
Wr SINGMAN 
Bunce SMART 
Ww pes A. Sooy 
Day UGENE STERN 
1 B. STRATTE 
Ri ,CHER B. TAYLOR 
ALPH C, TEALL 
jpvc4M BENBOW THOMPSON 
Wr VARDEN 
pa O. WALLERSTEIN 
R ‘RTSON Warp 
‘RLF. W/Ersg 
gANcis E. West 
“ORGE K. WEVER 
ySORGE J. Woop 
Day MER WOoLsEY 
S. ZEALEAR 


luutys ZELMAN 
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Medical Social Service Department 192-1960 


by 


Marian W. Metz 


This Medical Social Service Department was established as a professional 
unit in November 1942, following a Study of the need for such a unit to 
fulfill both the teaching and service obligations of the Medical School 
and the Hospital and Clinics, The impetus for the study and medical 
support for establishing a unified, professionally qualified department 
were spearheaded by Francis Scott Smyth, M.D., then Dean of the School 
of Medicine and Professor of Pediatrics, and by William Kerr, M.D., then 
Chairman of the Department of Medicine. Both of these medical educators 
believed that a high standard social service department was an essential 
adjunct to the clinical services in which medical students and housestaff 
put unto practice the theoretical knowledge they spend so long acquiring, 


Up to 1942 the most pressing and obvious social and economic needs of 
patients were met in many ways and by many people, but this helping 
activity was always secondary to some other function. There was no way 
of incorporating the social information into the teaching programs, nor 
any systematic way of coordinating services, preventing duplications or 
omissions, communicating with outside agencies, nor of evaluating the 
over-all medical-social needs of individuals and families under treatment 
here. The Head Nurses of some clinics and wards developed very effective 
ways of coping with some specialized problems, but this was dependent 

on their personal interests and aptitudes, and a similar need might go 
unmet on another clinical service, Many financial problems were dealt 
with by the unit responsible for determining eligibility and setting 
rates for free and part pay patients. Indeed, this unit, under the able 
leadership of Miss Rose Steinhart, dealt admirably with the urgent practi- 
Cal needs, such as food, clothing, and shelter which were so prevalent 


and which took precedence in the thinking of everyone during the depression 
years. 


Along with the full employment of wartime prosperity came the tensions of 
family disruption and population mobility and a shole new set of problems 
which impinged on medical care, Fewer of these new problems could be 
Solved satisfactorily by the mere provision of tangible services, Con- 
currently there was an upsurge of interest in the medical profession 

about the interrelationship between stress situations and disease processes 
which added timeliness to the decision to establish a social work unit 
Capable of making professional social diagnoses, 


As is true of many new activities in this university, the initial funding 
of the Social Service Department came from an outside source, in this 
instance the Columbian Foundation. We became a budget item for hospital 
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administration after a successful three year demonstration. During the 
demonstration period and for about four years thereafter there was a 
very active Advisory Committee made up of senior men from the main clini- 
cal departments, from hospital administration, from the Schools of Medi- 
cine, Nursing and Social Welfare, and in the early days from the Founda- 
tion, as well as the Director of this department. 


It was in the Advisory Committee meetings that much of the policy under 
which we operate today was spelled out. It was here that it was decided 
to have our recording a permanent part of the unit Medical Record, The 
Committee also backed the first Director, Miss Ruth Cooper, in her deter- 
mination that service would be given to patients only with the active 
concurrence of the physicians responsible for their care. In this way 

she avoided our becoming loaded down with many non-social work functions, 
and left basic responsibility for total patient management in the hands 

of their physicians, where it belongs. Without this firm backing and 
recognition of the prfessional nature of the services availahle, many 

of the policies under which we now operate could not have been established. 
I deeply regret that the Committee is no longer active in the same capacity. 
By 1948 most of the controversial issues about our operations as a service 
unit had been settled, and the meetings of the Advisory Committee were too 
peaceful to be interesting, so they became less and less frequent. 


To return to the early days of the department, there was initially a 
central intake system in which all new referrals cleared through the 
supervisor of casework. She determined the appropriateness of each with 
the referring person and assigned accepted cases to staff in rotation, 
This was done as a means of interpreting function to the sources of refer- 
ral and to assure a fair distribution of the work among the numerically 
limited staff. 


As the differentiation between the functions of medical social workers 
and admitting workers became clearer to referral sources and as the staff 
increased in number a caseworker was assigned to each major unit of 
Clinical service and central intake was dropped. Each subsequent increase 
in staff has meant a realigning of assignments to equalized workloads and 
to give each worker some defined units of clinical service with the staff 
of which she can work closely. For the casework staff as a whole between 
75 and 80% of the referrals originate from the medical staff (including 
Junior Clinicians) with the remainder coming about equally from (1) Ad- 
mitting (2) Other Hospital and Clinic Personnel (3) Outside Social and 
Health Agencies (l) and the patients themselves. Increases in the social 
work staff usually are obtained at the request of medical faculty and are 
assigned to the services from which frequent referrals originate, rather 
than according to our own awareness of the frequency of medical-social 
problems, or the number of patients receiving medical care, 


Thus the Social Group Work Program to Promote Children's Adjustment to 
Hospitalization was created in 1956 on a trial basis at the combined 
request of the Department of Pediatrics, School of Nursing, Nursing 
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Service and Social Service. After two years of being financed by a local 
philanthropic foundation it became a budget item. 


At this time (1960) the Medical Social Service Department consists of 16 4 
positions. Eleven social work and two clerical positions are included in 
the departmental budget, and three and one-quarter social work positions 

are financed in other ways: 1 field instructor by the School of Social 
Welfare; 1 Coordinator of Services for the Rheumatic Disease Group by a 
grant from the National Foundation; 1 caseworker jointly by the Department 
of Ortho paedics and OPC; and + FTE of a caseworker by the National Multiple 
Sclerosis Society. 


Marian W. Metz, Chief Medical Social Worker, January 18, 1960 
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DEPARTMENT OF PATHOLOGY 


Henry D. Moon 
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cO7 Department of Pathology 


s 
Taken from the announcement of 1881 (18th session). This is the opening 
paragraph under the heading,"The Collediate Year." r3 


"Contrary to the custom of Eastern medical colleges, the Regular 


Term of this school is held during the summer, not the winter months, 


The peculiar climate of San Francisco renders summer far the preferable 
season for prosecuting medical studies; hence, the regular session has 
always been held from June to November, During this period, and indeed, 
largely throughout the other months of the year also, cool trade-winds 

blow across the city daily, moderating the temperature and particularly 
favoring the study of practical anatomy and necroscopy. The student in 
this city enjoys rare natural advantages for the healthful pursuit of 


his labors, such a contingency as his detention from lectures or clinics 


by stress of weather being absolutely unknown." 
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MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT 
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Professor W.F.McNtutt, 
F.R.C.S., SAin. 


Dr. Ferrer listed under 
"Faculty" 


C.M.Bates, M.D. 
Prefasser of Clinical ! 
and Pathology. 


ledicine 


B.Kane, M.D., MeR.C.S.I., 
izes, of Clinical Medicine and 
aie 

u 


hology. 
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-B.Kane, M.D. (see above) 
Henry W. Dodge, M.D., 
Assistant to the Chair of Clinical 


Medicine and Pathology 
F.B.Kane, M.D. (see above) 
Douglas W,. Montgomery, M.D. 


Lecturer on Pathology and Histology 
Curator 


Douglas W. Montgomery, M.D. 
Prof. of Pathology at Histology 
John C. Spe AoM., M.D. 


neer, 
Asst.to the Chair 
and Histology 


of Pathology 








The "Faculty" for this year lists 
"Lecturer on Pathology, Histology, 
and Microscopy", but no name is 
designated, 

No mention of a lecturer on Pathology 

this an- 

of a course in Pathology. 
Professor W.F.Mc CNutt,F.R.C.S. 

Professor of Principles and 

Practice of Medicine ,is stated to 


AI 2 —anNtIiann an LY 
NO GESCYr1iption apnears in 
aA i i > ¥Y 7 + 
nouncement 
However, 


Edin. , 


present in his lectures on the cours eC , 
Practice of Medicine, a des scription 
"diseases, their etiology, pathology, 7 
Symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis and 7 


treatment. The - pathologica al changes 

wh: > ~ "7 ec- 
lich occur in different diseases are 

demonstrated by means of plates, 

preparations, and recent specimens 

of diseased parts", 


k 
No mention is made of a course in 
Pathology. 

S 

k 


This announement describes a course 
in "His 


? 
' 


tology and Pathology 
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DATE MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT NOTES 
enensnaetsheeesnnin eas oe 
189h- John C, Spencer, A.M, « Belts This chair is the last one 
1900 Pret. of Pathology sna Histology. on the list of the faculty, 
Frank L. Bosqui, M.D., Asst. to 
hair of Pathology and Histology. 
James P, Dunn, BeSe, M.D., Adjunct 
to the Chair of Pathology & Histology. 
1900-1910 Alonzo Englebert Taylor, M.D. 
Prof. of Pathology, Cuicatber . 
AF 2 i ' e Tay ‘LOT, F rof . 7 Pathology 
Henry AeLRyfkogel, M.D. 
Instructor in Pathology, 

1903 It is stated here that the Pathology 
course, second year,is being civen 
at Hearst Lab. of Pathology. The fol- | 
lowing note appears regarding the re- 
search department of Hearst Patho- 
logy Lab: "The private Laboratories 
of pa thology are installed With e- 
lsbiesl /E equipment for Original work 
along morphological and chemical 
lines. These labs. are open to phy- 
Sicians and students desirous of 
doing research in pathology. Students 
are urged to undertake original work 
during their undergraduate years, 
The sole prerequisite to admission 
ls adequate training, The labs. are 
under the direction of the Prof.of 
r Pathology" ° 

Nr AT 
05 Philip King Brown, A.M., M.D. 
Tnsvineker in Clinical Pathology 
1909- A.E.Taylor,Prof, 
10 
Clarence Quinan, M.D., Asst.Professor 
of Pathology 
210— P.K.Brown, Instructor in Pathology 


H.WeAllen, Instructor in Clinical 
Pathology 


Adelebert W. Lee, M.D., Instructor Le 
in Pathology ie 


NO PROFESSOR OF PATHOLOGY THIS YEAR 
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MEMBERS OF DEPARTMENT 
(rr oe cetera 


Frederick P. Gay, A.B., M.D. 
Prof. of Pathology, Dept. of 


Pathology and Bacteriology. 


Glanville Y. Rusk, A.B.,M.D. 
Asst.Prof.of Pathology 
H.W.Allen, B.S.,M.D., Instructor 
in Clinical Pathology 


W.W.Lee, M.D., Instructor in 
Pathology 


Addition: Jean V.Cooke, A.B.,M.D. 
Asst.Professor 


Gay, Rusk and Cooke, as above 


Addition: C.R.Christiansen,M.D., 


Assistant in Pathology and Bacteriology 


F.P.Gay, Prof.Pathology 
G.Y. Rusk, Assoc. Professor 
J.V.Cooke, Asst. Professor 


eri 


Asst. in Pathology, Berkeley 
J.M.Rehfisch, M.D., Assist.in Pathology 
& Bacteriology, Dept. of Pathology 
U.C.Berkeley. 
Ruth L. Stone, B.S., Dept. of Pathology, 
Berkeley 


3 


lenry T. Chickering, A.B., M.D., Research 





This year's course is listed as 
"Pathology and Bacteriology". The 
staff is given in this order: 


F.P.Gay, Prof. of Pathology, John G. 
Fitz-gerald, M.D.,Assoc.Prof.Bacterio- 
logy, G.Y.Rusk, A.W.Lee, Ivan C.Hall, 


AeBell.S., Assistant in Bacteriology. 


Bacteriology given in Hearst Lab. of 
Pathology in Berkeley during 2d year 
and at U.C.Hospital and City and County 
Hospital in San Francisco, during 3rd 


and lth years", 


F.P.Gay, Professor of Pathology The departments of Pathology and 
? 3 Dd 3 De 
Berkeley Bacteriology are still linked together 


G.Y.Rusk, Assoc. Professor 
Berkeley 

J.V.Cooke, Asst.Prof. U.C.Hospital, 
San Francisco 


Addition: Dolores E. Bradley, B.S., 
Asst. in Pathology and Bacteriology, 
Berkeley 


Gay, Rusk and Bradley 


F.P.Gay, Prof. of Patholo Devt. 
V9 Ys i 


of Pathology and Bacteriology 
Berkeley. 


G.Y.Rusk, Assoc.Prof.U.C.Hosp.S.F. 
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Theodore D. Beckwith, B.S.,M.D 


ee s+ _/ @ 
Ph.D. ,Asst.Prof. of Ex, Path »Berkeley. 
Frank B. Rosson, M.D., Instructor in Pathology | 
° ~ s : 
Hooper Foundation, San Francisco . 
1921- Dept. of Pathology Prof. Gay now 
1922 Professor of Bacteriology, Dept. 
of Bacteriology, Berkeley. 
Chairman, Assoc.Prof. G.Y.Rusk 
(Pathology) U.C., San Francisco 
1922- No professor of pathology listed 
1923 G.Y. Rusk, Assoc.Prof. of Pathology, 
San Francisco. 
1923= GeY. Rusk, Assoc.Prof. of Pathology No mention is made of a professor of | 
92h san Francisco. pathology or bacteriology! | 
Course Sane eetp Lory and Experimental ii 
Pathology now headed by Ivan C. Hall 
oc.Prof. of Bacteriology 
192)— G.Y.Rusk, Assoc.Prof.Pathology, S.F. Pathology course being conducted 1 
IA0Pr T : Tg ne 7.2 ot. 9 7 mo ie 
925 Karl. F. Meyer, Prof.Bacteriology, U.C.Medical School and Hospital, S.F. 
Hooper Foundati Lon 
1925 - G.Y.Rusk, Assoc.Prof. Pathology,S.F. 
1997 
C | 
1927={ G.Y.Rusk, Assoc.Prof.of Pathology, 
1928 James F.Rinehart, Asst. in Pathology 
1928- Charles L. Connor, Associate Prof. 
10909 wr ]  1O00n 
192¢ of Pathology (July 1, 1928), 
Chairman 
G.Y.Rusk, Professor Pathology 
James F,Rinehart, Asst.in Pathology 
1929— C.L.Connor, Assoc.Prof. of Pathology 
1930 and Chairmar 
G.Y.Rusk, Prof. of Pathology 
J.F.Rinehart, Instructor 
3 
1930— C.L.Connor, Professor & Chairman of Pathology 
191 J.F.Rinehart, Instractor, (until Aug.31,1930) | 
3 3 
5} ° t a > 44 ; rr s 
1941 J.F.Rinehart, Associate Prof. & Chairman 


of Pathology 


=a 


Additions: 





Warren Le Bostick, M.D. 
Stuart Lindsay, M.D. 
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J.F.Rinehart, Professor 


of Pathology 


Addition: 
David A. Wood, M.D. 
(director of Cancer 
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Henry D. ! 
Ghairman and A 


Chairman 


Research Institute) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DATA O 





The nature of abnormal pigments 


Experimental production of metabolic cirrhosis in dogs with 
T 


The interrelationship of ascorbic acid deficiency tc | 
rheumatic fever and rheumatoid arthritis 


The pathogenesis of experimental thiamine deficiency in monkeys 


: 


he production of arteriosclerosis with pyridoxine deficiency in monkeys. 


3 


Electron microscopy of anterior pituitary gland and kidney 


@ 


° 


— 


Biologic characterization of ACTH fT 
; 


Role of the pituitary gland in experimental carcinogenesis 


Pathogenesis of human arteriosclerosis 
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FELIX 
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JACK 
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ALLEN 
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ERNEST VW 
Davip Srp 
VILLIAM 
RANCIS / 
W. Euce) 
PAUL B. S 
FLETCHER 
NALPH C, 
VILLIAM 
ARTHUR \ 
RALPH QO. 
I OBERT SO 
KARL F. \j 
RANCIS EF 
GEORGE K 
GEORGE J. 
OMER 
AVID §, 7 
Jutius Zp 








U. C. HOSPITAL, ROOM 501 


YY 21): 
ALUMNI-FACULT: »avosOCIATION 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 22, CALIFORNIA 
MONTROSE 4-3688 


OFFICERS: 1958-59 


CRAWFORD BOSsT 


FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN 
Vice-President 


President 


February 35, 1960. 


(Northern Area) 


JAMES NOBLE 


PAUL SANAZARO 
FRANCIS SOOY 
WILLIAM E. CARTER 
Councilor-at-Large 
LEON GOLDMAN 


FELIX RossI, Jr. 


JAcK D. LANGE 


Vice-President 


(Southern Area ) 


Secretary 


Treasurer 


Councilor 
Councilor 


Editor 


Bava regarding the ashes of Beverly Cole 
Dr. Saunders was directly involved in the finding of 
the ashes of Beverly Gole and he has provided the 
memorandum below. 


FRANCES M. CARTER 
Executive Secretary 


REGIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


CarL E, ANDERSON 
ALLEN B, BARBOUR 
1 sue WUT > Ame 


ERNEST 


FRANCIS E, WEST 
GEORGE K. WEVER 
Grorce J. Woop fi 
- HOMER WOOLSEY 
AVID §. ZEALEAR 
ULIUS ZELMAN 


J 


ARL F. Werss 


YVHAPIKU 
W. SHAW 
Davip SINGMAN 
WILLIAM R. SMART 
FRANCIS A, Sooy 
W. EUGENE STERN 
“AUL B. STRATTE 
FLETCHER B. TAYLOR 7 : er 
RALPH C, TEALL : se | 
ILLIAM BENBOw THOMPSON 
ARTHUR VARDEN 
ALPH OQ. W/ALLERSTEIN 
ROBERTSON WARD 


Concerning the report of Mr. Dufton on the ashes of Beverly Cole, | am 

afraid that his memory is not very good. The persons directly concerned 

were Chauncey Leake and Mrs. Gardner, that iS, Tommie Tomlinson. Mr. Dufton 
and myself became involved indirectly. The discovery of Beverly Cole's ashes 
Occurred not in 1928 or 1929 but around 1934. It was prompted by the action 
of the City in disposing of the Laurel Hil] Cemetery. You will recall that 
when the City decided to do away with the cemetery it announced that the 
relatives of all those buried there could make arrangements for the re- 


poe. of the individuals jin other locations. Beverly Cole's daughter, 
reevtng her father to be buried in Laurel Hill, made the request of us 


to investigate the matter. Either Chauncey Leake or Mrs. Gardner went 
over to Laurel Hill to take care of the disinterment when it was discovered 
that there was no record of Beverly Cole ever having been buried there. 
Mrs. Gardner was therefore instructed to search the local newspapers of 
the period in order to discover the place of burial but with little suc- 
cess. However, when the matter was turned over to me for Suggestions 

| had noted certain cryptic remarks which seemed to Suggest that Beverly 
Cole was to be found somewhere on the premises. Chauncey Leake agreed 
with this interpretation and a search was made by Mrs. Gardner and him- 
self but at first with no success. {t was then suggested, | forget by 
whom, that the remains may have been placed in back of the memorial 
plaque to Beverly Cole in the hall of the Medical School Building. 
Chauncey and Mrs. Gardner, therefore, tapped this wall and found a 
hollow ring behind the plaque. Mr. Dufton was sent for who opened 

it to discover the urn containing Beverly Cole's ashes. These were 

then returned to Beverly Cole's daughter who arranged for their re- 
interment. | know not where. {| would Suggest that you write or 

perhaps | will write to Chauncey Leake for further details. 
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ha LPH St eo 


A slim long legged lad raced up the steps of St, Mary's Hospital in 


the small town of Rochester, “innesota, hurried through the long corridors and 


down to the basement "Museum" and Pathological Department, where each day after 


school he swept the floor of the great cavernous room and scrubbed the autopsy 


tables. It was in these macabre Surroundings that young Ralph Sweet first con- 


ceived the idea of becoming a medical artist, an objective which was furthered 


and supported by Dr. William J. Mayo in both a moral and physical sense, 


Ralph Sweet was born on January 11, 1892 in Rochester, Minnesota to Ella 


and Rodolph Sweet and was assisted into the world by Drs. Will and Charley Mayo 


who were already acquiring some repute through their clinic. The home of Ralph's 


parents was in the same block with those of the Mayo brothers and he grew up 


with their children, sharing such hazardous Sports as sailing out of barn win- 


dows on improvised "chutes", playing Indian with bows and arrows, and skating on 


too thinly iced lakes in the frigid Minnesota winters, 


At an early age, he showed a marked ability in drawing and, at times, 


carried on a rather profitable enterprise selling hand-painted calendars, "match 


Scratchers", and party favors. It was during his junior year in high school that 


he was given the Job in the autopsy room and occasionally a doctor would ask him 


to make a drawing of a dissection or of some speciman under Study. At that time 


Miss Dorothy Peters, a former pupil of Max Brodel, the German master of medical 


illustration at Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore, was employed to teach 


medical art at the Mayo Clinic and it was from her that young Sweet had his 


first instruction in the field which was to be his life work, 

Dr. Will Mayo recognized the boy's unusual talent and decided to help 
him obtain the coveted training with which his parents would be unable to Supply 
him. It was arranged upon his graduation from high school to send him to the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota at Minneapolis for a year of art major. There he joined a 
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fraternity, " Phi Kappa Sigma ", living at the house and, for sake of economy, going 


home to Rochester only rarely. At the end of his year he was awarded an art scholar- 
ship which gave him two more semesters at the University and he was allowed, during 
his leisure hours, to create a department of medical illustration to serve the Medi- 
cal Ychool of the U. of M. 

In order that he might study with the world's greatest medical artist, Max Bro- 
del, Dr. Will Mayo sent him to Johns Hopkins whe re he worked diligently, day and 
night, to gain every advantage which this assoeiation might afford. Brodel, aware 
of his pupil's eagerness to learn and dedication to his purpose, gave him a great 
deal of individual attention. Dr. Herbert Evans wisi connote with the Dept., of 


Anatomy at Johns Hopkins, was interested in Ralph's work and urged him to come West, 


but the young artist was deeply indebted to the Mayos for their help and felt duty 


bound to return to Rochester to work at the Clinic. After three years there, however, 


he became restless and realized he could never advance as he wished until he left 
the place in which he was only a home town boy. By this time he had discharged most 
of his financial obligation so he felt free to accept the offer which Dr. Evans ,now 
Professor of Anatomy at the U. C. Medical School, again held out to him. 

On the Berkeley campus, he was provided with an office on the top floor of the 
School of Mines and here he worked with Dr. Evans for the Department of Anatomy, Also, 
on a half time basis, he did the illustrations for a book on obstetrics which Dr, 
‘rank Lynch was writing. These he made in a room in what is now the Medical Depart- 
tent of the old U. C. Hospital and which was formerly a photographic studio. He staid 
there for three years, 

In 1926, at the insistence of Dr. Leo Bell, a college mate and a former first 
‘ssistant to Dr. Will Mayo, Ralph went to Woodland as medical illustrator for the 
Noodland Clinic where Dr. Bell was a member of the staff. This was a rather too am— 
bitious program for a small medical group in a country town. However, he remained 


there until 1932 when depression hit the country and he was let out of the clinic. 
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Fortunately, during this period, he had been doing some piece work with Dr. Frank 
Hinman for his book on urology, so as soon as he was free to leave Woodland, Dr. 
Hinman engaged him on a full time basis. With his wife and small son he moved back 
to San F,ancisco and, through the kindly interest and cooperation of Dr. Langley 
Porter, Dean of the U. C. Medical School, a department of medical illustration was 
established in two large rooms on the second floor of the Clinic building with 
Ralph at its head. These quarters were later taken over by the Dental Clinic. When 
this occurred, Dr. Porter made it possible to set up the department in a room on 
the fifth floor of the Clinic Building and which is still occupied by “edical Il- 
lustration. Adjoining rooms are given over to the Photographic Section and private 
offices for the staff, with class rooms for teaching purposes on the third floor 
of the old U. C. Hospital Building. 

In 1955, a professorship was conferred on Ralph Sweet and his long cher- 
ished dream to combine the departments of Photography and Medical Illustration was 
at last realized. 
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